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Tue difficulty of giving a definition of poetry, which shall 
include all that essentially belongs to it, and exclude all that 
is foreign or accidental to it, has been long felt and admit- 
ted. The definition of the ancients, which makes poetry 
“an imitative art,” is obviously exposed to the double ob- 
jection of being at once too comprehensive, since it would 
equally apply to the other imitative arts of painting and 
sculpture ; and too limited, since it would exclude many 
departments of poetry, in which, as in the lyrical, the art is 
not properly imitative, but expressive ; not copying in any 
sense the thoughts and actions of others, but presenting to 
the sympathy of the reader the emotions of the poet him- 
self. Not less objectionable is the definition, that poetry 
is “the art of expressing our thoughts by fiction ;” which, 
while it is equally applicable to the novel and the romance, 
is, in fact, not necessarily true of poetry at all, except in 
this sense, that in all high poetry a certain transforming and 
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beautifying power of imagination is excited, which in some 
measure transmutes the forms of things from their actual pro- 
saic aspect, 


Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 


Still less can verse or metrical form be regarded as con- 
stituting the essence, or even one of the essentials, of poetry. 
It no doubt heightens its effect ; it increases its charm and 
power of pleasing, by enlisting the aid of musical sound and 
cadence on the side of imaginative language or touching 
sentiment; but it must yet be regarded as amongst the exter- 
nals of poetry,—something which will never make poetry of 
itself, and without which poetry is not only conceivable, but 
has in fact existed, and that in very striking and impres- 
sive forms. 

Poetry may perhaps be defined to be an art which has 
creation of intellectual pleasure for its object, which attains 
its end by the use of language natural in an excited state 
of the imagination and the feelings, and generally, though 
not necessarily, formed into regular numbers. The proper 
antithesis, therefore, to poetry, as Mr Coleridge has remark- 
ed, is not prose, but science. The proper antithesis to prose 
is verse. Science seeks to instruct, to discover and to com- 
municate truth; “ the proper and immediate object of poe- 
try is the communication of immediate pleasure.” Poetry 
may indeed incidentally instruct, as science may indirectly 
communicate pleasure; but the object of each must be ga- 
thered from its main direction and bearing, and in this sense 
the production of intellectual enjoyment is unquestionably 
the aim and the proper province of poetry. 

But so closely are the intellectual and refined pleasures 
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of man connected with his moral qualities, so much does 
his relish for the higher and more spiritual pleasures of the 
imagination depend on a sound and healthy state of mora- 
lity in the first instance, and so much is this state in turn 
promoted and encouraged by stimulating and keeping alive 
the activity of the imagination and the sensibilities of the 
heart, that poetry, though generally avoiding the form of 
direct instruction, may yet be said, with justice, to be the 
most important handmaid and assistant of moral education, 
by its appeals to those affections which are apt to become 
indolent and dormant amidst the commerce of the world, 
and the revival of those purer and more enthusiastic feel- 
ings which are associated with the earlier and least selfish 
period of our existence. Immersed in business, which, if 
it sharpen the edge of intellect, leaves the heart barren ; 
toiling after material wealth or power, or struggling with 
fortune for existence ; seeing selfishness reflected all around 
us from the hard and glittering surface of society, as from 
a cold and polished mirror ; it would go hard with man in 
adversity, perhaps still more in prosperity, if some resource 
were not provided for him, which, under the form of an 
amusement and a recreation, administered a secret but 
powerful balm in the one case, and an antidote in the other. 
This resource is afforded us by the influences of poetry. 
“ Whatever withdraws us from the power of the senses ; 
whatever makes the past, the distant, and the future, pre- 
dominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
human beings.” Sometimes, no doubt, poetry openly as- 
sumes the garb of morality, but it is generally least instruc- 
tive when most directly didactic, and practically attains the 
end of instruction with most success when the instructor is 
himself unconscious of the lesson he conveys. | In an indi- 
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rect form, however, and through the medium of the feel- 
ings and the imagination rather than the mere reason, its 
efficiency as a moral agent is great and undeniable. And 
as upon the intellectual worth and nobleness of individuals 
depends the standard of a national morality, it may with 
truth be said that the fame and character of nations,—those 
qualities the presence of which makes the smallest state 
conspicuous in the world’s eye, and the absence of which 
renders the widest empire, on which the sun never sets, in- 
significant ; namely, national pride, honour, fidelity to en- 
gagements, courage to act, fortitude to suffer, a generous 
and far-seeing policy, disdaining all mean or questionable 
advantages ; are to some extent derived, and, at all events, 
continually cherished and fostered, by the influence of a 
pure and ennobling national poetry. If Plato had succeed- 
ed in banishing poets from his ideal republic, he would as- 
suredly have conferred no benefit upon morals. He would 
have created a hard and utilitarian frame of society, inac- 
cessible to generous feeling, and incapable of those great 
efforts, either of action or of endurance, which have their 
source only in enthusiasm, and cannot be suggested by any 
principle of expediency, however enlarged may be the ba- 
sis of calculation. 

It is the conviction of this intimate though indirect con- 
nection between poetry and morality, and the consequent 
bearing of the former upon human welfare, that explains 
the veneration which mankind have always felt for those 
poets who, acting under an impression of the sacredness of 
the task committed to them, and of the power of the talisman 
which genius has placed in their hands, have devoted their 
labours to the purest forms of poetry, and to the excitement 
of emotions, either virtuous in themselves, or conducive to 
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virtue. It is this conviction which accounts for the aver- 
sion which they have never failed in the end to manifest 
against all those who have made the fascinations of poetry 
and wit subservient to the gratification of baser feelings or 
meaner propensities. For men taken in the mass judge 
rightly, even when they act wrongly ; and moral opinion, so 
variable and wavering when applied to our own case or that 
of our friends, is found a safe and steady guide when ap- 
plied to the mere representation of human thought and ac- 
tion in the forms with which they are invested by the poet. 
Hence the feelings of all men are enlisted and warmly ex- 
cited on the side of virtue in fictitious composition, and still 
more in the most fascinating form of fictitious composition, 
poetry. For here the tendency of the poem is felt to be no 
mere speculative question, but a real dispute “ pro aris et 
focis ;” a contest whether, as is said to be often the case in 
India, poison is to be conveyed into the wells from which 
pure and refreshing water ought to be drawn. And this 
practical bearing upon important interests, of the abuse of 
a fine art, is more felt, and justly, in poetry than in any 
other. In painting, for instance, Parrhasius, Julio Roma- 
no, Annibal Caracci, and Titian, have ministered by their 
pictures to the promotion of vice; some have even en- 
deavoured to pervert the pure marble into a vehicle of im- 
pure representations: but the circle of their operation is 
limited ; to the mass of men their iniquities of this nature 
are even unknown: but poetry, multiplied indefinitely by 
printing, finding its way into every quarter of the globe, 
and penetrating into the humblest as well as the highest 
class of society, has a sphere of operation bounded only by 
the globe itself, and a practical influence, through their 
sympathies, upon men’s habits of thought, and consequently 
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upon their morality and their happiness, which is not the 
less certain and extensive, that its limits do not admit of 
any precise or distinct determination. 

Hence it is a remarkable fact in the history of poetry, 
that no work essentially immoral, or even exhibiting a mere 
indifference to moral feeling, has ever maintained a perma- 
nent popularity. The low ribaldry which deforms the splen- 
did talents of Aristophanes will always render the perusal of 
his plays a painful task ; the witty licentiousness of the Pu- 
celle is already all but forgotten ; and the next generation, 
while they treasure the better parts of Byron, will assuredly 
consign to oblivion much of his gloomy reasonings, his con- 
tempt for human nature, and his ridicule of generous feel- 
ings. The poets who are found to retain their hold over all 
hearts, and whose influence even appears to extend with 
the progress of ages, Homer, Shakspeare, Milton, Spenser, 
Calderon, Tasso, are those who have done their utmost to 
elevate rather than to depress the spirit and the hopes of 
men ; to make existence brighter about us, and to embody 
in their strains the principles of faith and hope, of purity 
and universal charity. For it need hardly be observed, that 
we are not to condemn a work as immoral on account of 
a few brief passages, in which the poet, led away by a too 
lively imagination, has admitted scenes or images of an ob- 
jectionable kind. Such, indeed, are to be found in Shak- 
speare, and in the pure and religious poems of Spenser; more 
rarely also in Tasso ; but the general strain of the poem, and 
the obvious aim of the poet, being to promote the cause of 
virtue, the few objectionable particulars are lost in the ge- 
neral effect, and cease to be dangerous from their proximity 
to so much that is calculated to purify and to elevate the 
mind. 
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“If it be difficult to give an accurate definition of poetry, 
it is still more difficult to describe that precise combination 
of mental and moral qualities which are required for its pro- 
duction, so as to distinguish these from the qualities required 
for perfection in the other imitative arts. The sensibility 
to natural and moral beauty ; the study both of the outward 
world and of the mind of man; imagination and fancy to 
furnish the materials ; judgment and taste to select and ar- 
range them; these are common to the great poet and the 
great painter. What determines these energies and capa- 
bilities. to the one direction more than to the other, and 
makes one man paint to the bodily eye in colours, the other 
to the eye of the mind in words, is that secret undefinable 
instinct which we call genius, which it is impossible to re- 
solve into any mere result of the force of circumstances, 
and which, all experience teaches us, is born with the artist, 
and, like an instinct, directs his after-course. A genius for 
poetry or for painting is as certainly dependent on an or- 
ganization mental and physical, with which we come into 
the world, as a musical ear; no education can give them ; 
no general superiority of intellect will enable a man to turn 
with equal success to either; nature made him with the 
elements of a poet or a painter, and what she has so framed, 
art and education will never alter. 

But though it is difficult to enumerate any quality requi- 
site to form a great poet which is not necessary also to form 
a great painter, it is easy to see, that from the nature of the 
materials with which they deal, as well as their modes of 
operation; the one producing its effects by a momentary 
impression, the other by a continuous exertion ; the degree 
in which the different component qualities of mind are em- 
ployed in these respective arts is materially different. 
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Foremost amongst the qualities that constitute the poet is 
imagination, that creative principle of the mind which forms 
new conceptions out of previously existing materials ; “ con- . 
ceptions not absolutely justifiable by the rules of logic, but 
quite intelligible to the mind when duly elevated ; intelligible 
through our sympathies or sensibilities, though not sufficient- 
ly definite nor strictly coherent to stand the cold survey of 
our reason.” This is indeed the most essential gift of the 
poet, “ where either he must live or have no life ;” with it, he 
may triumph over every other defect ; without it, no combi- 
nation of qualities will ever render him a great poet. This 
is the power which emancipates the poet from the trammels 
of space and time; carries him back into the spirit of past 
ages ; enables him to create and to endow with coherent 
attributes beings of a nature different from our own, and 
yet having for us a real existence, so far as our sympathies 
are concerned: to conceive and consistently to follow out the 
thoughts, and words, and passions of imaginary actors, and 
all this not by a metaphysical analysis of the emotions or 
passions, nor by a course of induction from actual observa- 
tion in the world about him, but by a secret consciousness, 
flashing upon his mind, in a concentrated shape, the result 
of all philosophy, embodying all, which conception, abstrac- 
tion, and judgment would have separately furnished. It 
supersedes the necessity of observation in every special case, 
because it furnishes him with those primary elements of our 
nature which give the formula for the solution of all.. The 
value of patient observation and study of life and character, 
in addition to the suggestions of the imagination, we do not 
dispute ; we shall afterwards see, that within certain limits, 
and for certain departments of poetry, they are indispensable. 
But we may be assured, that for those elemental concep- 
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tions of character which are unmodified by mere manners, 
local position, or age ; the conception, for instance, of a Lear 
or a Miranda, a Caliban, an Ariel, or a Hamlet; no obser- 
vation of human character in the actual world, nor dissec- 
tion of the component passions and sympathies that make 
up character, would have sufficed. We have but to look at 
the range of Shakspeare’s characters to be at once satisfied 
of this. Pre-eminent amongst these are his characters of wo- 
men; and yet from what analysis of character, or observa- 
tion of society, could these have been drawn? Where 
could a youth, whose chief companions had been deer-stalk- 
ers, actors, or play-writers of no high repute, and to whom 
female society, at least in its most refined form, must have 
been unknown, have gleaned the materials which enable 
him to pourtray, with equal mastery, the fierce overbearing 
spirit of Lady Macbeth and Constance, the tranquil regal 
dignity of Hermione and Katharine of Aragon, or the totally 
dissimilar aspect of female character presented in the pas- 
sion of Juliet, the purity of Miranda, the simplicity of Ophe- 
lia, or the tender submission and wife-like confidence of 
Imogen and Desdemona? No prototypes existed in the 
society around him from which these could be drawn. The 
streets and taverns of London might indeed furnish him 
with Bardolphs and Pistols; his acquaintance with Lord 
Southampton, or with the other gallants of the court, might 
afford the outlines of his Prince Henry or Hotspur: but 
his female creations are obviously drawn from no other 
sphere but his own breast. They are the offspring of an 
imagination “ all compact,” not elaborately constructing, 
but almost unconsciously creating. 

The power of imagination is shown in its most imposing 
form in the conception of character, incident, situation, and 
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scenery,—in the general scope and design of the poem; but 
its value and importance as an element of poetry is scarce- 
ly less felt in the details, in the manner in which it informs 
and transforms the whole language of the poem; studding 
it with imagery, simple or complex, often making a single 
word act like a spell, and conjure up a host of magical as- 
sociations. Its province in this respect is not to be con- 
founded with that lower department of the poetical art 
which is called diction, and which, when the idea is form- 
ed, simply dictates the selection of the word most appro- 
priate to express the precise zdea to be conveyed. Imagi- 
nation supplies the idea itself, or fasciculus of ideas, to be 
embodied in the word; and in the number, novelty, and 
judicious selection of associations which can be suggested 
to the mind within any equal space, lies the chief difference 
between the work of a great poet and an inferior one, be- 
tween an original or an imitative mind. 

The images suggested by the imagination, we have said, 
are frequently complex. It seems to fuse many in one, to 
divide one into many, and to present the mass to the mind 
in a form which suggests all the particulars of which it is 
composed. It is certain, too, that many of the images which 
it suggests, and the effect of which upon the mind is imme- 
diately felt by all lovers of poetry to be beautiful, can by no 
means be justified upon the principles of logic, or their co- 
herence made clear to the understanding. “ When Milton 
tells us of ‘ darkness visible,” says a writer on poetry, “ we 
feel that he has uttered a fine paradox ; we feel its truth, but 
cannot prove it. And when in that appalling passage where 
the poet stands face to face with Night and Chaos in their 
dark pavilion, ‘ spread wide on the wasteful deep, and says 
that 
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By them stood 
Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon, 
how is it possible to reconcile such expressions to a mere 
prosaic understanding ? Darkness is, strictly speaking, ab- 
sence of light. How then shall we say that it is visible, 
when we see only by the aid of light? And with respect 
to the ‘ xame’ of Demogorgon, which stands by Orcus and 
Ades, how can such a phrase be justified by the rules of 
reason? Nevertheless it is as magnificent as words can 
make it. It is clothed in a dark and spectral grandeur, and 
presses upon our apprehensions like a mighty dream.”' Take 
another instance also from Milton, where he speaks of music 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled. 
Here also it is impossible to perceive the mere logical con- 
nection of the images; for, allowing darkness to be em- 
bodied under the notion of some bird with glossy and raven 
plumage, it would certainly puzzle any critic to show how 
musical sounds could smooth such plumage ; and yet we 
should have little hesitation in putting this passage to any 
one as a test whether he possessed a feeling or sense of 
poetry, or whether his mind was entirely of a prosaic cha- 
racter. In these, and a thousand similar instances, particu- 
larly in Shakspeare, it is clear that the poetical effect can 
be explained upon no ordinary principle cf reason. The 
metaphors are what are called broken; they cannot logi- 
cally be united, and yet they have a sufficient poetical co- 
herence. How this result is produced we shall only be en- 
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abled to explain when the whole laws which govern the fa- 
culty of imagination, as yet most imperfectly understood, 
shall be discovered. 

It is somewhat difficult to establish a plain and practical 
distinction between fancy and imagination, so far as regards 
the imagery or ornaments of poetry; though, as we have 
already said, the higher efforts of conception, and the gene- 
ral design, fall almost entirely, in serious and heroic poetry, 
under the province of imagination. From Milton’s line, 
“ Sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child,” it would seem that 
the words fancy and imagination had then been used as 
having the same meaning; for certainly any one now endea- 
vouring to describe the most remarkable of Shakspeare’s 
qualities would refer to his imagination rather than his fancy. 
Yet fancy may perhaps be said to be imagination at a lower 
point of excitement; not dealing with passions, or creating 
character ; nor pouring out unconsciously, under the influ- 
ence of strong feeling, images as they arise massed and 
clustered; but going in search of comparisons and illustra- 
tions, and when it invests them with personality, as in meta- 
phors, still adhering much more closely to the legical fit- 
ness and sequence which govern similar ornaments in prose. 
It seems to act like a colder and weaker species of imagi- 
nation, furnishing the thoughts which “ play round the head, 
but do not touch the heart ;” pleasing the eye and the ear; 
creating or heightening the idea of the beautiful, much more 
than of the sublime. It is not careful, like imagination, to 
make the whole bear on the general design, and heighten the 
main impression sought to be produced, but rather strives to 
excite our pleasure, and to bespeak our admiration for the 
images themselves which it suggests. Its natural field, so far 
as regards the general design, is in poems like the Rape of the 
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Lock, or the Lutrin, where the object is to give a poetical 
dress to a subject essentially prosaic, and excluding passion 
or high imagination. To these it lends an airy machinery, in- 
_genious comparisons, imagery of a lively and pleasing cast in 
harmony with the level tone of the subject, and thus brings 
them within the domain of poetry. Some have represented 
the distinction between the effects of imagination and fancy 
to consist in this, “ that the former altogether changes and 
remodels the original idea, impregnating it with something 
extraneous; the latter leaves it undisturbed, but associated 
with things to which, in some view or other, it bears a re- 
semblance.” But this distinction cannot be admitted ; fancy, 
though in a less degree, does create, or change and remodel 
ideas ; the difference between them must be sought more 
in the sort of ideas on which they operate, and the purposes 
to which they apply them, than in the plastic power sup- 
posed to be exercised in the one case and not in the other. 
“ Fancy,” says Mr Wordsworth, in a fine passage in his pre- 
face, “depends upon the rapidity and profusion with which 
she scatters her thoughts and images, trusting that their ~ 
number, and the felicity with which they are linked together, 
will make amends for the want of individual value; or she 
prides herself upon the curious subtilty and the successful 
elaboration with which she can detect their lurking affini- 
ties. If she can win you over to her purpose, and impart 
to you her feelings, she cares not how mutable and transi- 
tory may be her influence, knowing that it will not be out 
of her power to resume it upon an apt occasion. But the 
imagination is conscious of an indestructible dominion ; the 
soul may fall away from it, not being able to sustain its 
grandeur ; but if once felt and acknowledged, by no act of 
any other faculty of the’mind can it be relaxed, impaired, 
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or diminished. Fancy is given to quicken and to beguile 
the temporal part of our nature, imagination to incite and 
support the eternal. Yet it is not the less true, that fancy, 
as she is an active, is also, under her own laws and in her 
own spirit, a creative faculty. In what manner fancy am- 
bitiously aims at a rivalship with the imagination, and ima- 
gination stoops to work with the materials of fancy, might 
be illustrated from the compositions of all eloquent writers, 
whether in prose or verse, and chiefly from those of our own 
country. Scarcely a page of the impassioned parts of Bishop 
Taylor’s works can be opened that shall not afford examples. 
Referring the reader to these inestimable volumes, we will 
content ourselves with placing a conceit, ascribed to Lord 
Chesterfield, in contrast with a passage from the Paradise 
Lost. 


The dews of the evening most carefully shun ; 
They are tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 


After the transgression of Adam, Milton, with other appear- 
_ ances of sympathizing nature, thus marks the immediate 
consequence. 

Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 

Wept at completion of the mortal sin. 
The associating link is the very same in each instance ; dew 
and rain, not distinguishable from the liquid substance of 
tears, are employed as indications of sorrow. A flash of 
surprise is the effect in the former case ; a flash of surprise 
and nothing more ; for the nature of things does not sustain 
the combination. In the latter, the effects of the act, of 
which there is this immediate consequence and visible sign, 
are so momentous, that the mind acknowledges the justice 
and reasonableness of the sympathy in nature so manifest- 
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ed; and the sky weeps drops of water, as if with human eyes, 
as earth had before trembled from her entrails, and nature 
given a second groan.” It is evident, that in the parallel 
passages thus opposed to each other by Wordsworth, the 
creative or remodelling operation produced by fancy in the 
former case, and by imagination in the latter, is the same ; 
in both the sky is endowed with personality and human 
feeling ; it is the propriety of the action attributed to the 
imaginary being in the one case, and its unreasonableness 
in the other, which makes the former merely fanciful, the 
latter highly imaginative. 

It will readily be perceived, from what has here been said 
of the nature of fancy, that when unregulated by a strong 
judgment, and unwarmed by strong passion, it is one of the 
most dangerous qualities which a poet can possess. To the 
predominance of this quality, indeed, to the consciousness 
of a facility of finding ingenious analogies or subtile dis- 
tinctions, of conjuring up a multitude of fantastic resem- 
blances, pleasing in themselves, but in no way heightening 
the leading impression sought to be conveyed, are to be 
ascribed many of the errors of taste by which modern poe- 
try has been deformed. To this must be ascribed those 
conceits, from which scarcely a single Italian writer prior to 
the eighteenth century is free, and which reached their con- 
summation in Marino; to this the similar extravagancies of 
Gongora, Quevedo, and their followers in Spain ; the affect- 
ed taste introduced by Voiture and Balzac in France, and 
exploded by the good sense of Moliére ; and the similar ex- 
travagancies of our own metaphysical poets. An excess of 
imagination cannot lead to bad taste in style ; an excess of 
fancy is but too apt to produce that effect. 

Of judgment, which is the regulating and controlling 
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power by which the active and creative faculties of imagi- 
nation and fancy are guided, checking the too daring flight 
of the one, and pruning the excesses of the other, it is 
needless to speak ; since it is a quality not more peculiarly 
requisite in poetry than in oratory, or any of those depart- 
ments of intellectual exertion which depend not on demon- 
stration, but on the balance of probabilities. In fact, the 
highest range of imagination has invariably been found to 
be accompanied by a corresponding depth and comprehen- 
siveness of judgment; or rather, perhaps, it would be more 
philosophical to say, that judgment is involved and consti- 
tutes one of the component parts of high imagination. For 
the imagination, as is justly remarked by Mr Stewart, is a 
complex power. “ It includes conception or simple appre- 
hension, which enables us to form a notion of those former 
objects of perception or knowledge, out of which we are to 
make a selection (in the fine arts); abstraction, which se- 
parates the selected materials from the qualities and cir- 
cumstances which are connected with them in nature ; and 
judgment or taste, which selects the materials, and directs 
their combination.” It is only in minds where imagination is 
limited, and where its possessor tries by effort and straining 
to enlarge it beyond its appointed bounds, that the judg- 
ment is generally found defective. Homer and Shakspeare, 
the most inventive and imaginative of poets, are also the 
most sagacious, the most practical, the most abounding in 
wisdom, both of a worldly and of a higher kind, 

But, in addition to the natural gifts of sensibility to feel, 
memory to retain impressions, imagination and fancy to 
fashion new conceptions, and judgment to blend in harmony 
all the materials which have been thus accumulated, study 
is just as essential for the formation of the poet as for the 
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acquisition and practice of the most mechanical art. That 
study regards both the materials of poetry and the language 
by which they are to be communicated in‘a sensible form to 
others. Study of men in the different conditions of life, and 
the habit of observing and systematising these observations ; 
study of external nature, so as to mark the peculiarities which 
escape common eyes; the accustoming the mind to search 
for resemblances among things different, and to lay them up 
in the memory as in a treasury ; these are assistances which 
no poet can overlook, and without which the imaginative 
faculty is deprived of its due nourishment, and of half its. 
power. For even imagination does not strictly create out 
of nothing ; it must be quickened and set in motion by 
something external, and demands materials on which it can 
try its processes of change or recombination. All great 
poets, therefore, have steadily pursued this course of study 
of nature, both moral and physical ; though, after the ha- - 
bit is once formed, these mental operations are carried on 
almost unconsciously, and the treasures of poetical observa- 
tion grow upon their possessor, without his being conscious 
of any effort in their accumulation. A remarkable instance 
of the attention paid by great poets to the minutest peculi- 
arities of external nature, and of course equally applicable 
to the study of mental phenomena, is afforded by the case 
of Sir Walter Scott. Every one knows the graphic truth 
as well as the wonderful variety of his descriptions of scenery, 
which, by their selection of every thing that is charac- 
teristic, embody the very spirit of the place, and call back 
to our minds the impression with which we had first view- 
ed it, and which had faded away and become forgotten. It 
is evident that in such descriptions Scott trusted little to 
the imagination, as able to compensate the observation of 
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reality. Mr Morritt mentions, that whilst he was engaged 
in the composition of Rokeby, he observed him noting down: 
even the peculiar little wild flowers and herbs that acciden- 
tally grew round and on the side of a crag near his intend- 
ed cave of Guy Denzil; and on his saying that he need not 
have taken the trouble, since daisies, violets, and primroses, 
would have suited his purpose as well as the humble plants 
he was examining, the poet replied, “ that in nature herself 
no two scenes are exactly alike, and that whoever copied 
truly what was before his eyes, would possess the same va- 
riety in his descriptions, and exhibit apparently an imagina- 
tion as boundless as the range of nature in the scenes he re- 
corded; whereas, whoever trusted to imagination would soon 
find his own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few fa- 
vourite images, and the repetition of these would, sooner or 
later, produce that very monotony and barrenness which had 
always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of any but 
the patient worshippers of truth.” 

The other department of the poet’s study relates to the use 
of the medium through which his ideal creations are to be con- 
veyed to others; in other words, diction, or the choice and 
arrangement of the words most appropriate to convey the 
precise shade of meaning, and to convey it divested of all 
those associations of a low or ludicrous character, which 
usage sometimes connects with words, and assisted by all the 
charms of musical sound. All men who seek to command 
the minds of others through speech must by study learn to 
apprehend the power and perfect force, as affecting thought, 
imagination, and passion, of every word which his fellow- 
men have used for ages as the vivid image of some concep- 
tion of the soul. They must acquire a perception of the 
value of words, at once exact, delicate, and passionate. 
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This careful and fond study of language, however, is pe- 
- culiarly requisite to the poet, and has been carried to higher 
perfection by them than by prose writers; “ because, in the 
composition of poetry, the mind, attempered to delight, feels 
more sensitively the exquisite form into which the mate- 
rial expression of its conception is wrought.” The very 
shackles imposed by metre and rhyme, though they may 
occasionally tempt an inferior poet into the use of a word 
which is not the one most apt to express his conception, 
unquestionably only operate as a stimulus to the great poet 
to make himself master of all the resources of words which 
the language supplies, so as to comply with the neces- 
« sities of rhyme and musical sound without sacrificing any 
portion of the substance of his conception. Without this 
thorough command of the whole armament of language, and 
the utmost patience and perseverance in its use, we may be 
assured that no poet has ever succeeded in attaining a gene- 
ral and permanent popularity. Verse cannot leap full arm- 
ed from the brain of the poet. The steps which Jead from 
the rudeness of the first conception to the elegance of the 
last, though they cannot be seen, are undoubtedly many. 
The ideas must be patiently wrought into shape; words 
weighed and rejected ; shades of meaning of the nicest kind 
discriminated ; associations foreseen and guarded against ; 
and an arrangement of words throughout preserved, which, 
while it differs from that of prose, never allows the inver- 
sions which are admitted in poetry to obscure the mean- 
ing. The practice of the greatest poets we know to have 
been in conformity to these rules. We find Virgil dic- 
tating a number of verses in the morning, spending the 
day in revising, correcting, and reducing them, and com- 
paring himself, as Aulus Gellius mentions, to a she-bear 
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licking her misshapen offspring into shape. We see Pe- 
trarch returning day after day to his sonnets, to alter some 
single word, or make some trifling change in the arrange- 
ment of a line. The manuscripts of Ariosto, whose style 
appears the very perfection of ease, and an almost sponta- 
neous emanation, still exist at Ferrara, and show that many 
of the favourite passages in the Orlando were written eight 
times over. Scarcely less attention was bestowed upon the 
stanzas of the Gerusalemme by Tasso. Milton’s study of 
English speech, and mastery of the artifice of language, as 
well as the critical care with which he built up “ the lofty 
rhyme,” are well known. 


He with difficulty and labour hard 
Moved on; with difficulty and labour he. 


The specimens of Pope’s Iliad given in Johnson’s Life, ex- 
hibiting the successive changes which the lines underwent 
before they assumed that compact and harmonious form in 
which they appeared before the public, must be in the re- 
collection of every reader. And we see from the letters of 
Lord Byron, that the same laborious process of polishing 
was not disdained even by his impetuous mind. It is indeed 
scarcely too much to say, that no composition of any length, 
which has attained a permanent popularity, was ever thrown 
off at a heat; and that the nearer the work approaches to 
the appearance of*spontaneity, the greater has in general 
been the extent of the labour which has been employed 
upon it. 

Such being the qualities and habits of mind that make 
the poet, it may be asked what are the common qualities to 
be found in all poetry which has permanently commanded 
the admiration of mankind. Milton has endeavoured to 
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condense these into a sentence. Poetry, he says, must be 
simple, sensuous, passionate.” 

By the first quality, simplicity, which applies both to the 
matter and the language, he seems to indicate the neces- 
sity of dealing in poetry with the simple elements of human 
nature; keeping the broad highways of feeling, avoiding 
affectation of sentiment, over-refinement, or morbid pecu- 
liarity of any kind. “ It distinguishes poetry from the ardu- 
ous processes of science labouring towards an end not yet 
arrived at, and supposes a smooth and finished road on 
which the reader is to walk onward easily, with streams 
murmuring by his side, and trees, and flowers, and human 
dwellings, to make his journey as delightful as the object 
of it is desirable, instead of having to toil with the pioneers, 
and painfully to make the road on which others are to tra- 
vel.”!_ And unquestionably it is the fact, that the works of 
the greatest poets are the simplest, the most level to ordi- 
nary apprehension, the most adapted to ordinary sympa- 
thies. Homer, in whose works nature is reflected without 
change, is understood and relished equally by the youth and 
the man, by nations the most distant from each other both 
in space and time. Shakspeare, in like manner, in whose 
works we can detect no subjective influence produced by 
his own mind, and who seems to range like the universal 
sun over the provinces of emotion, enlightening all alike, 
produces the same deep impression on the learned and the 
unlearned. Both concur in this, that they do not paint the 
exceptional, but the customary; not the peculiarities, but 
the common features of humanity; and that they paint 
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these broadly and simply, instead of endeavouring, by a com- 
plex apparatus of singular traits and colours, to display their 
own artistic skill. 

The second of the qualities enumerated by Milton is, 
that poetry must be “ sensuous ;” that is, that it shall have 
that character of sensible reality, which shall prevent its 
degenerating into mere dreams and abstractions; that it 
shall be so far connected with the world about us, and with 
our actual interests and pursuits, as not to appear altoge- 
ther the creature of another sphere; and this both as to 
the nature of the subject and the definite nature of the 
imagery employed upon it. The right understanding and 
application of this rule would have saved the world from 
many of those hazy poetical abstractions, or attempts to 
transmute political or metaphysical theories into poetry, 
with which, in the present age in particular, the public has 
been inundated. It is the neglect of it which renders the 
metaphysical poetry of the sixteenth century, with all its 
grandeur and force of thought, so often unreadable ; which 
has made the poetry of Keats, abounding, as it does, in ex- 
quisite beauties of conception, a sealed book to the mass 
of readers ; and which, more even than its -irreligious ten- 
dency, has obstructed the popularity of the poems of Shelley. 

The third requisite of poetry is that it be passionate. It 
is ‘not enough that thought and imagery be sensuous, or 
objective and definite; the passio vera of humanity, as 
Coleridge remarks, must animate both. It is by our sym- 
pathies that poetry lays its strongest hold on us; and it is 
by the representation of passion that these must be set in 
motion. Even the lower and more level departments of 
poetry must be warmed by it; of the epic, and still more 
the dramatic, it constitutes the mainspring. Didactic and 
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descriptive poetry would become wearisome were they not 
enlivened by the occasional introduction of scenes awaken- 
ing the feelings of love or pity. In lyric poetry, the song 
constantly exhibits its condensed expression; in fact, so 
powerful is its influence, that genuine passion will often 
support a poem which has but slender claims to fancy or 
imagination. The mere literal and truthful exhibition of 
the greater passions of our nature so stirs within us the 
sense of the sublime or the terrible, so rouses our curiosity 
and suspense, that for a time we are willing to dispense 
with the more ethereal colouring which imagination might 
impart to them. We say, however, for a time only; for a 
literal picture of human passions, if prolonged through a 
whole drama, and unrelieved by imagery, or the expression 
of calmer thought, is felt to be painful and harrowing to 
_the mind. Such is the effect produced by the Newgate 
Calendar dramas of Lillo, George Barnwell, Arden of Fe- 
versham, and the Fatal Curiosity, and by the similar tra- 
gedy of Werner, the Twenty-Ninth of February. So great 
was the effect produced by the scene in Lillo’s play repre- 
senting the murder of Arden, that the audience, unable to 
endure the excitement of the representation, rose up with 
one accord and interrupted it. Appeals to our passions, 
presented in this bleak and naked reality, have the same 
painful effect upon the mind which exhibitions of crime and 
suffering have in real life. To make them produce a pleas- 
_ing effect in poetry, at least for any length of time, they 
must be blended with associations of a less vulgar and less 
agitating kind; and the pain which attends our sympathy 
must be tempered by the soothing imagery suggested by 
the imaginative and reflective faculties. 

The qualities enumerated by Milton, may be considered 
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as fixed and inherent in all good poetry; beyond these it is 

- difficult to point out any which are of permanent and uni- 
versal necessity. That poetry which seeks to please through 
our sympathies must shift and vary, both in its themes and 
in the manner of treating them, with the changes of society, 
is a truism,on which it is needless to enlarge. If the opinions 

of men change, if their habits and the objects and associa- 

_tions which interest them alter, poetry must adapt itself to 
this altered state of things. It does so indeed unconsciously ; 
it cannot avoid doing so, for the poet’s own nature has par- 
taken of the change. 

It is a more important question, whether the progress of 
society, the advancement in civilization, and the moral ha- 
bits and intellectual constitution which accompany it, ope- 
rate favourably or unfavourably on poetry; in other words, 
Is there reason to believe that the imaginative faculty in 
poets, and the sensibilities of their readers, decline with the 
progress of refinement in the arts; or that the imagination 
no longer finds the same materials in actual life on which 
its plastic power can be excited ? 

The tendency of most of the late inquiries into the ques- 
tion has been towards the opinion of its unfavourable influ- 
ence. The faculty of imagination is supposed to decline 
as knowledge becomes more exact ; the turn for analysis, 
which is the characteristic of advancing civilization, and 
which shows itself in the philosophical character which lan- 
guage assumes, is maintained to be destructive of that in- 
dividuality and distinctness which is the life of poetry ; sub- 
stituting general abstractions for particulars, vague phrases 
instead of images, and personified qualities instead of men. 
In a half-civilized state of society, too, life is a romance, a 
tissue of adventures, powerfully exciting the feelings of fear, 
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wonder, and enthusiasm. In more refined periods these 
sources of excitement cease; and, even where they exist, 
they are veiled by the caution which the fear of ridicule pro- 
duces, a restraint which in the ruder periods of society is 
comparatively unknown. Hence both the imagination of 
the poet and the sensibilities of the reader of poetry are 
chilled. “ Poetry,” says one of the ablest exponents of this 
unfavourable view of the effects of civilization on the arts, 
* produces an illusion on the eye of the mind, as a magic 
lantern produces an illusion on the eye of the body. And 
as the magic lantern acts best in a dark room, poetry effects 
its purpose most completely in a dark age. As the light 
of knowledge breaks in upon its exhibitions—as the outlines 
of certainty become more and more definite, and the shades 
of probability more and more distinct—the hues and linea- 
ments of the phantoms which it calls up grow fainter and 
fainter. We cannot unite the incompatible advantages of 
reality and deception, the clear discernment of truth and the 
exquisite enjoyment of fiction.” 
Yet these observations, though true to some extent, must 
- be received also with some qualification. If language loses 
something in picturesqueness, it becomes far more pliant, 
far better adapted to convey the exact idea intended; if 
phrases which originally conveyed images have by long use 
ceased to be metaphorical, we see that genius is constantly 
creating and giving currency to new combinations. Know- 
ledge and learning and mechanical improvements, if they 
tend to repress enthusiastic feeling, at least supply poetry 
with a host of illustrations unknown to earlier periods ; but, 
above all, it may be doubted whether the enthusiastic and 
imaginative faculties within us can ever be materially affected 
by the changes of society, however their outward manifes- 
B 
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tations may be repressed. Whilst men feel that they are 
connected with eternity, mysteriously surrounded by influ- 
ences which they feel and acknowledge though they cannot 
account for them ; whilst love still holds a place in the heart, 
and carries the spirit of romance into the barest realities of 
existence ; whilst men have a country to honour and de- 
fend ; whilst they can still be animated to enthusiastic con- 
cert in the cause of humanity; whilst the strange accidents 
by which even our decorous and conventional course of life 
is at times broken, still present to them a thousand scenes of 
joy or calamity ; there seems little reason to apprehend that 
the imaginative faculty can ever be so impaired from want 
of external nutriment or inward vigour, but that a truly 
great poet will always find the means of speaking to the 
hearts and sympathies of men, in different language it may 
be, but with undiminished power. 

Still less reason is there for the apprehension, that the 
materials for description and illustration which external na- 
ture offers to the poet are likely to be in time exhausted, 
or even materially encroached upon. Certainly the first 
and the more obvious of its features are caught by the first 
labourers in the field of poetry, with a truth and liveliness 
which no subsequent efforts are likely to surpass; and if 
poetical imitation were, like literal landscape or portrait paint- 
ing, a mere transcript of the scene before us, there might 
be reason to think that all the more striking aspects and 
points of view would, in the course of time, come to be ex- 
hausted, and the poet driven either to mere repetition in a 
feebler form, or to seek tor-novelty by endeavouring to turn 
to account the materials which his predecessors had thrown 
aside as least fit for their purposes. But when it is recol- 
lected how infinite are the varicties and combinations ‘of 
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which the objects of moral and material nature are suscep- 
tible, how largely, too, a creative and changing power is ex- 
ercised in poetical imitation ; and in how many different lights, 
independently of this process of imaginative change, the ob- 
jects around us are placed by natural differences of associa- 
tions in the person who contemplates them ; it may be safely 
assumed that the materials of poetry are inexhaustible. 
That poetry must have existed from the very earliest 

periods is undoubted. As the expression in language, of 
that feeling of excitement and elevation produced either by 
moral or material grandeur or beauty, it had its seat and 
origin in human nature itself, and in its simplest form must 
necessarily have existed as soon as man felt the desire of 
recording his impressions, or communicating them to others. 
In its first shape it may have been destitute either of rhythm 
or metre ; although so close is the connection between that 
state of the imagination which gives birth to poetical con- 
ceptions, and a tendency to assist the effect of these by: 
certain intonations of the voice approaching to musical | 
sounds, that it is far more probable that even from the first 
something of measure was imparted to it, probably without 
effort or consciousness on the part of the reciter. At any 
rate, the power of measure as an assistant to memory, and 
as furnishing a species of gratification to the ear, apart from 
the mere effect of the ideas upon the mind, could not fail to 
be soon perceived and acted upon. At first, in fact, poetry 

and music seem to have been constantly associated; for 
the study of music, as something separate from the accom- 
paniment of words, is one which arises only at a later pe- 
riod ; and in all the poetical compositions which have de- 
scended to us, the elements of versification, or division of 
lines into certain measures, are discernible. 
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HEBREW POETRY. 


THE poetry of the Hebrews is the oldest in the world. It 
stands apart from all the rest, in solitary grandeur, like a 
pillar of fire in the poetical wilderness. The poetry of 
Greece, for instance, only begins to exist centuries after the 
noblest efforts of the Hebrew muse had been produced and 
committed to writing. Even the oldest poetry of the Ara- 
bians, whose language is a kindred one to the Hebrew, is 
of far more recent date than the Jewish Scriptures, in fact 
not much older than the time of Mahommed. The He- 
brew poetry, as it has come down to us, seems limited in 
its field, though within that field it has attained a mastery 
never excelled. Almost all its compositions are lyrical, 
and chiefly in the highest department of the lyric, resem- 
bling, though in a less regular and artful form, the ode of 
the classical poetry. Its characteristics appear to be un- 
equalled majesty of thought and expression, a fervour and 
flow which, more than in any other poetry in existence, sug- 
gest the idea of an inspiration or divine afflatus, dictating, 
through the poet as a mere organ, the sublimest ideas in 
words of corresponding weight and grandeur; a profusion 
of imagery and illustration, which, though it at first appears 
excessive and overpowering to the critic of modern times, 
and colder climes, is seen upon further study to be in the 
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closest harmony with the Hebrew character, and that of 
all the oriental nations, and is remarkable for the absence 
of any thing farfetched or elaborate; a rapid desultory 
movement from one train of thought or illustration to an- 
other, without formally supplying the links in the chain of 
association which have led to the new topic,—as if the poet 
relied upon a corresponding excitement in his readers or 
hearers to supply that elevation and reach of poetical vision 
necessary for tracing the chain of ideas from first to last. 
It is certain, however, that to the Hebrews themselves there 
was much less of abruptness and want of connection in: 
their lyrics than at first sight appears to us; and that slight 
hints were sufficient to awaken trains of associations to which, 
from our altered circumstances and character of mind, we 
have now no clue; and this observation, in fact, applies 
equally to the Hebrew and to great part of the classical 
poetry of Greece and Rome. 

When we look to the Hebrew character and poetry, and 
to the local situation and manners of the country, we per- 
ceive a combination of circumstances highly favourable to 
the growth and development of that department of poetry 
in which alone they can be said to have attained distin- 
guished eminence. All the elements out of which a great 
national lyric poetry is formed existed amongst the Hebrews, 
both as regarded the impulses of the mind and the external 
influences by which they were surrounded and daily acted 
on. They had been selected as God’s peculiar people from 
among the nations ; they held as it were a commission from 
heaven, giving them authority over the world; they looked 
upon themselves as the race from which its Saviour was 
to spring. They had triumphed, by the divine aid, over 
the kings, and princes, and Pharaohs of the earth; they 
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had the recollection of all their strange wanderings, their 
miraculous deliverances, their acquisition of the promised 
land, and their law given amidst audible thunders and vi- 
sible smoke from Mount Sinai, in the presence of assembled 
myriads. They had a religion which, excluding the wor- 
ship of the Deity under visible symbols, only made the 
image of the Deity more deeply and impressively worship- 
ped within the temple of the heart and the imagination : 
while the connection of religion with all the affairs of life ; 
the constant rites and ceremonies and festivals of rejoicing 
or humiliation; the presence of the Deity, kept before their 
thoughts by the ark, which was supposed to be his pecu- 
liar seat, and the sacredness of which had been more than 
once guarded or avenged by prodigies ; prevented that re- 
ligion from becoming a mere abstraction, and gave to their 
conceptions of the Deity a warmth and life peculiarly suit- 
ed to the poetry of devotion, as blending the ideas of the 
visible and the spiritual, without any admission of those 
palpable, material, and degrading conceptions which mingle 
‘with and deform, to our associations, the mythological or 
religious poetry of Grecian polytheism. No commercial 
pursuits tended to excite among the earlier Hebrews the 
prosaic love of gain. ‘They were shepherds, husbandmen, 
or warriors, deriving subsistence from the soil, and attach- 
ed to it by a train of recollections. Frequent public cere- 
monies, festivals, jubilees, gave occasion for the assem- 
blage of the people in large masses, for a common purpose $ 
the occasion of all others most likely to call forth, by a 
common sympathy, the enthusiasm which stimulates the 
imagination into poetical activity. Add to these a climate 
bright and cheerful, but admitting also of every variation 
and interchange of serenity or tempest; a country, the 
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external aspect of which presented the strongest contrasts 
of barrenness and luxuriance ; fertile plains, with moun- 
tain ranges of the most bleak and desolate grandeur ; gar- 
dens like those of Damascus, with dreary lakes like the 
Dead Sea, whose stagnant waters still spoke of the fall 
of the cities of the plain, or wildernesses haunted by the 
lion, the rhinoceros, and the serpent ; and it would indeed 
be matter of surprise if the Hebrew sacred poetry were 
not characterized by a remarkable feeling of national pride, 
of sublimity, simplicity, and natural pathos in its senti- 
ment, and by a peculiar freshness, truth, and boldness in 
its pictures of nature, or illustrations derived from external 
scenery. The parched plains of Judea, the rocky top of 
Sinai, the towers of Damascus, and the gardens of Lebanon 
and Carmel, supply them with figures or allusions which 
have an unspeakable charm of picturesqueness and beauty. 
The climate is vividly brought before us in the allusions to 
the wellsprings that water the desert, and to the shadow 
of the great rock in a weary land. We see the simple 
character of their life in their pastoral images, so constantly 
derived from the tending of flocks and herds; imagery so 
congenial to their minds, that it is employed by the Author 
-of our faith in some of the most touching passages of the 
New Testament. Such is the character of those books of 
the Hebrew Scriptures which are on all hands admitted to 
be poetical, though we know too little of the laws of He- 
brew prosody to be able to say whether they are written in 
verse, though a species of rhythm, and apparent equality in 
the divisions of portions of the sentences, appear to indi- 
cate that they are. Such are the Book of Psalms; one of 
which (the ninetieth) is even ascribed to Moses, whilst seve- 
ral others were the production of predecessors or contempo- 
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raries of David. It is certain, however, that those ascribed to 
him are the finest and the most affecting of the whole, though 
perhaps not the most magnificent in point of stateliness of 
diction and imagery. “ Nor is it in tragic somuch as in joyous 
expression,” says Mr Campbell, “ that I conceive the power 
of his genius to consist. Its most inspired aspect appears to 
present itself when he looks abroad on the universe with the 
eye of a poet and with the breast of a glad and grateful 
worshipper. When he looks up to the starry firmament, 
his soul assimilates to the splendour and serenity which he 
contemplates. His lofty but bland spirit of devotion peculi- 
arly reigns in the eighth and in the nineteenth psalms. But, 
above all, it expands itself in the 114th into a minute and 
richly diversified picture of the creation. Verse after verse 
in that psalm leads on the mind through the various objects 
of nature, as through a mighty landscape ; and the atmo- 
sphere of the scene is coloured, not with a dim or mystic, 
but with a warm and clear light of religious feeling. He 
spreads his sympathies over the face of the world, and re- 
joices in the power and goodness of its protecting Deity. 
The impressions of that exquisite ode dilate the heart with 
a pleasure too instinctive and simple to be described.” } 
Such also are the Song of Solomon, the Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, the Lamentations, and the Book of Job, with large 
portions of the prophetic books, and occasional passages 
even in the narrative books, such as the Song of Moses 
and Miriam, Jacob’s.dying prophecies to his sons, the tri- 
umphal chant of Deborah, Balak’s involuntary blessing on 
the people whom he came to curse, and, above all, the ex- 
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quisitely pathetic and beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan. Amongst the Hebrew prophets, view- 
ing their writings apart from their divine inspiration, and 
merely in the light of poetical compositions, the highest 
rank is universally ascribed to Isaiah; and that on account 
of the union of excellencies which his sacred poetry exhi- 
bits. Deeply pathetic in some portions, as in those where 
he paints the destruction which is about to fall upon Judah ; 
awfully sublime in others, as where he describes the de- 
scent of the Assyrian king into the regions of hell, while 
all the dead monarchs of the earth rise up to greet him 
with reproaches ; he rises with equal ease to themes of rap- 
turous exultation, or spreads out in minute portraiture all 
the tranquil and soothing images of a coming millennium. 
“ Joel,” says Mr Campbell, “ may be deemed to surpass him 
in continuity, and both Joel and Habakkuk are at moments 
more sublime. But their compositions are much shorter 
than his, and give us not the same conception of copious 
and unwearied inspiration. Isaiah’s genius goes farther on 
an even wing, and burns longer with an unwavering fire. 
When he has merely to relate, his language has the utmost 
plainness ; and his expositions are remarkably clear, consi- 
dering the nature of oracular poetry. He unites the same 
simplicity with his rich and high visionary scenes, which are 
neither meagre like Jeremiah’s, nor ambitiously overwrought 
and complex like Ezekiel’s. A deliberate air, a divine self- 
possession, turns the very scorn and wrath ony his spirit into 
movements of grace and beauty.” 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel belong to the declining period of 
Hebrew literature. They had fallen upon the evil days of 
their country, and the influence which its misfortunes and 
degradation produced on the mind, is peculiarly visible in 
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the melancholy strains of Jeremiah. “ His genius seems 
to bend, his voice to falter, under the burden of prophecy ; 
and though sometimes pleasingly affecting, he generally 
prolongs the accents of grief to monotony, and seldom 
avoids tautology except where he abridges the works of other 
prophets.” Ezekiel is the last great prophetic poet of the 
Hebrew line; and opinions have been divided as to the 
poetical rank to which he is entitled. Dr Lowth thinks 
that he is not excelled in sublimity even by Isaiah himself; 
Michaelis, on the contrary, that he displays more luxuriance 
in amplifying and decorating his subject than is consistent 
with true poetical fervour. Mr Campbell adopts the view 
of Michaelis, but adds, that the fancy of Ezekiel is daring 
and ingenious. Ingenious hardly appears to be the term 
applicable to the imagination of Ezekiel, which revels with 
peculiar pleasure in visions of a mystical, and, it must be 
admitted, somewhat confused sublimity. Some passages, 
however, are most powerfully impressive, such as the vision 
of the four cherubims in the first chapter, and the resur- 
rection of the dry bones in the thirty-seventh, when there 
was “a noise and a shaking, and the bones came together, 
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bone unto his bone ;” and the prophet calls unto the wind, 
“ Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon 
these slain, that they may live; and they stood up on their 
feet, an exceeding great army.” 

But whilst the Hebrew poetry equals, and indeed far ex- 
cels, that of any other nation in the sacred lyric, it is singu- 
larly defective in the other departments. The Song of Solo- 
mon, laying aside its spiritual meaning, may be admitted to be 
a fine specimen of the pastoral: but of dramatic and narrative 
poetry the Hebrews have left no specimens; for, though 
the book of Job has to a certain extent a dramatic form, it 
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has clearly nothing of the essential qualities of the drama. 
This has been ascribed mainly to the theocratic nature of 
the Jewish constitution, in which the Levites or priesthood 
formed the sole and literary aristocracy; thus devoting 
poetry exclusively to religious themes. But, considering 
the ample field which the Jewish national religious history 
afforded, it is not easy to see why, if the genius of the 

- people had inclined toward narrative or dramatic poetry, 
the Exodus, the wanderings in the desert, the wars carried 
on under the judges, and the many other striking events 
which gave interest to their annals, should not have been 
embodied in verse, as they were in prose, in the narrative 
books of the Old Testament. 

But, though the poetry of the Hebrews is the first in the 
order of time, it cannot properly be regarded as the foun- 
tain-head of that literature, the course and connection of 
which we: trace in an unbroken series of great works down 
to the present time. 

The sacred poetry of the Hebrews, no doubt, impressed 

_upon the literature of Christianity some strong and remark- 
able features ; but it was from the fountain of classical litera- 
ture that the genius of modern Europe first drew its inspi- 
ration. It is therefore to Greece that we must turn, as the 
head of that great family of literature with which we feel 
ourselves connected by relationship of thought and asso- 


ciation. 
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GREEK POETRY. 


On turning from the poetry of the Hebrews to that of 
Greece, we are immediately struck with one distinctive fea- 
ture, which, as applicable to the whole of its poetry, we may 
notice before adverting to the different departments into 
which it is subdivided, viz. the more palpable, material, and 
distinct character of all its conceptions and imagery. This 
immaterial, vague, and spiritual character of the Hebrew 
poetry, dwelling more on emotions of the mind than on ac- 
tions, and on the invisible rather than the outward and vi- 
sible, is unquestionably to be ascribed in a great measure 
to the predominance, in the national mind, of a pure and 
elevating religious creed. On the other hand, the Grecian 
mind, formed under the influence of a mythology which 
was in fact a mere deification of the material world, and 
which certainly exercised no strong influence save on the 
fancy, banished those themes and trains of thought which led 
beyond the visible diurnal sphere, and, concentrating its 
attention upon the present, gave to all its imagery a distinct- 
ness of outline, a simplicity and pellucid clearness in the 
thought, which, if less suited than the Hebrew to the ex- 
citement of the evidences of the sublime, was certainly in 
a corresponding degree favourable to the creation of beau- 
ty. The Hebrew poetry, therefore, is contemplative and 
subjective ; the Grecian plastic and objective. 
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In an outline like the present, of the progress of poetry, 
it is needless to dwell upon the subject of the anti-homeric 
poets of Greece. That there were poets before Homer, 
we know; and this is really the extent of what is known 
on the subject. That the aré of poetry had been cultivated 
to a considerable extent, that its principles had been sub- 
jected to reflection and experiment, when Homer lived, is 
as clear as internal evidence in any case can make it. 

Poetry improves only as painting and sculpture rise to 
perfection. “In sculpture,” says Herder, “ what a track 
must it have travelled over in passing from the figures on 
the chest of Cypselus to the decorations of the Propyleia 
and the Minerva of Phidias, or from the sculptures of De- 
dalus to the Olympic Jupiter. A like track was travelled 
by poetry in advancing from the rude lays in honour of 
gods and chiefs to the Homeric Epos.” We know, indeed, 
that many of the minstrels before Homer had sung theogo- 
nies and cosmogonies, the adventures of Titans and heroes, 
of Hercules, Theseus, and the Argonauts ; and in all proba- 
bility the legends of the siege of Troy, and the return of 
the chiefs engaged in that enterprise, had formed the sub- 
ject of many a ballad or rhapsody, ere a Homer arose to 
give them unity, proportion, and poetic life. All these 
have faded and been forgotten, for the tablet of human 
memory is narrow, and, to give room for the last and best, 
the older and ruder inscriptions must be erazed. Not one 
of these, accordingly, has descended to us in any authentic 

- form; whilst the spuriousness. of most of the Orphic poetry 
is unquestionable. Whether even an Orpheus ever existed, 
was doubted by Aristotle ; and Herodotus distinctly states 
his belief, that the poets given out as older than Homer 
were in fact of more recent date. 
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We do not enter into the details of the question whether 
the works which bear the name of Homer were the produc- 
tions of one man, and written in their present form at the 
period commonly ascribed to them, namely, nine hundred 
years before Christ, or whether they were originally the work 
of many rhapsodists, in portions separate and distinct, and 
afterwards woven together in a collected form about the 
time of Solon and Pisistratus. The question is, in fact, of less 
importance in reference to the history of poetry than might 
at first sight appear. For whatever view may be adopted, it 
is clear that the spirit, the tone, and the manners which are 
described in the separate lays, supposed to have been ulti- 
mately incorporated in one, are those of the earlier and not 
of the later period, and that the Iliad paints the Grecian 
mind and character as it appeared three or four hundred 
years before the time of Solon, and that from draughts made 
at the time. If so, the only way in which the adoption of 
the modern theory of Wolff affects the question is, that it 
deprives Homer of the merit of one grand general design, 
consistently followed out. It is certain, however, that what- 
ever difficulties may attend the supposition of the Iliad and 
Odyssey being written by one man, in their. present form, 
and at the early date ascribed to them, and preserved in the 
absence of writing by mere oral tradition, the difficulties on 
the other side are infinitely greater. To suppose that a set of 
scattered lays, composed by a number of unconnected min- 
strels, should ever have been made to cohere so smoothly 
and compactly, evincing such perfect unity of plot and pur- 
pose ; that they should have been confined to so small a 
portion of the Trojan legendary history, and have given 
such prominence toa single Thessalian hero ; seems a sup- 
position far more startling than any that attends the belief 
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that the Iliad is the work of a single author. “ For inspi- 
ration is a solitary creative spirit ; and it is not to knots and 
groups, or accidental fabricators, that she has ever intrust- 
ed those great conceptions in poetry or painting, or the fine 
arts, that have commanded the permanent homage of man- 
kind.” Many smaller additions, by other hands, in the same 
spirit and style, may have been afterwards superinduced 
upon the original work of Homer. (See the article Ho- 
MER, in the Encyclopedia Britannica.) 

The two great poems of Homer are the first specimens of 
The Epic, or narrative poem. It is, in fact, from the Iliad in 
particular that our conceptions of an epic poem have been de- 
rived, and its canons deduced. What Homer has done has 
been consecrated as establishing inviolable rules to be ob- 
served by his successors. The epic is, upon the whole, the 
noblest form of poetry ; that which demands the highest and 
most sustained power of imagination, combined with the 
simplest and purest taste. The power of tragedy is greater 
for the moment ; for its presentations, assisted by action and 
visible form, are more vivid ; but the epic, possessing a wider 
compass, and painting only by words to the eye of the mind, 
has a more diversified, enduring, and tranquil operation. Ra- 
pidity, strength of passion, vehement and animated dialogue, 
are the essential requisites of tragedy ; a calm, sustained, 
progressive, and sober majesty the. characteristic of the 
epic. “ Of dramatic pieces,” says Herder, “ we remember 
sentences ; the characters move before out eyes, we feel 
’ their emotions with them. But this emotion being stronger, 
is also briefer ; it passes away. The epopee, with its more 
quiet working, with its proportions too vast for any stage to 
compass, fills the soul, and there abides.” The other points 
noticed by Aristotle, “revolutions of fortune, recognitions, 
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characters, passions,” are common to both, as well as to fie- 
titious composition in prose. Every romance written on any 
high principle is, in fact, a prose epic; the epopee in verse 
merely adds to the other sources of interest the charm of 
poetical diction, and of those elaborate ornaments of figures 
and similes, which, though stately and appropriate in verse, 
only produce a bombastic and ridiculous effect in the prose 
of Fenelon, or still more in that of Macpherson. 

An epic, then, is the poetical development, in narrative, 
of some great-and interesting event, or series of events, suf- 
ficiently separate from what goes before or follows, to pos- 
sess the character of a whole ; having, therefore, a clear and 
distinct beginning, middle, and end; an action simple at 
first, leading into a complication of plot, and terminating in 
a natural and soothing solution. These are its essentials ; 
amongst its accidental features are the employment of super- 
natural agency as a medium either of heightening emotion 
or of conducting the plot; the introduction of episodes, of 
formal addresses, invocations, and similes ; matters which 
have no essential connection with epic poetry, and the pro- 
priety of the introduction of which varies with the theme, the 
age, and the national associations of the poet. 

To the confusion of these accidental qualities, many of 
which are certainly quite unsuited to the taste of modern 
times, with those essential features which must have an equal 
interest for all time, must be ascribed the numerous failures 
which in modern times have thrown a certain discredit and 
air of ridicule upon the epic poem; as well as the belief 
that appears to prevail, that the time for epic poetry is past. 
Unquestionably any epic now written which deals with fa- 
bulous mythologies or exploded superstitions, and employs 
in the nineteenth century the long elaborate speeches, the 
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minutely touched similes, the formal enumeration of ships, 
and muster-rolls of regiments, which suited the primitive 
times of Homer, when description was new, will probably 
share the fate of Leonidas or the Epigoniad. But in the 
hands of a poet selecting a theme of sufficient natural and 
human interest, remote enough to allow play for the ima- 
gination, yet near enough to make us understand and sym- 
pathise with his actors, and treating it, not in a slavish spirit 
of imagination, but with the vigour and independence of 
original thought, we are persuaded that the epic would be 
found to have lost none of its power. It seems to be an en- 
tirely mistaken opinion, that the epic is only the production 
of an early and comparatively simple state of society, and 
therefore unlikely to harmonize with the more complex na- 
ture and critical taste of more advanced civilization. On 
the contrary, the Jerusalem of Tasso, the Paradise Lost of 
Milton, and the Lusiad of Camoens, the only three modern 
epics which deserve the name, are the productions of what 
may be termed the golden age in point of taste in each 
country, and of individuals uniting to poetical inspiration all 
the stores which the widest reading and most sedulous cul- 
tivation of learning could supply. 

The great powers of Homer are distinguished from all 
modern epics, by their wonderful air of truth, their broad 
clear portraiture of character, infinitely varied, and yet not 
antithetically contrasted ; their perfect absence of all affec- 
tation, false sentiment, or exaggeration, either in character 
‘or sentiment ; their calm and impartial spirit; their serenity, 
cheerfulness, and good sense. Such a union is indeed not 
to be expected in a modern state of society ; after poetical 
description has already traced all the leading outlines both 
of moral and material nature, and when men, insensibly and 
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unavoidably subjecting the influences from things without 
to a process of intellectual chemistry from within, and thus, 
connecting them with peculiar associations, cease to have 
either the power or the inclination of simply reflecting back 
on their verses, as in a mirror, the impressions of nature as 
they fall upon the mind. Neither, although the power of 
delineation existed, can it ever be expected that such ma- 
terials for broad, simple, and effective painting can be found 
in modern times, when differences of character are veiled, 
if not in a great measure obliterated, by community of edu- 
cation and habits, or are converted into mere humours or 
peculiarities, to which the shades of distinction are too 
minute for any grand poetical effect. 

Even the greatest of our modern epic poets, in painting the 
manners and the moral habitudes to which chivalry gave 
birth, laboured under the disadvantages of pourtraying feel- 
ings which, springing, as they had done, out of a visionary 
and unreal, because exaggerated, sentiment, had a tendency 
to run into caricature, and to give a monotonous and hyper- 
bolical cast to their delineations of human character. The 
beings painted by Homer, who himself lived upon the out- 
skirts of the heroic times of Greece, were in their features 
the men whom he saw around him; beings natural, open, and 
unsophisticated, both in their good and bad qualities: the 
manners simple, primitive, and homely, yet not without a 
touch of grave courtesy and refinement ; the scenery which 
forms the foreground or background of his human groups 
as yet undepicted, the incidents through which they pass 
unhackneyed ; all nature was before him where to choose : 
while the language which was to be employed as the me- 
dium of his art, neither debased by vulgar associations, nor 
diluted from its original freshness and strength by meta- 
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physical refinements, which diminish its picturesqueness, 


in proportion as they render it more complex and philoso- 
phical, affected the mind with all the distinctness of sounds 
and colours, and stamped upon it an impression fresh and 
immediate, as from the signet of nature. 

The power of invention displayed by Homer in his two 
great poems, in the conception of character, can only be 
fully appreciated when we recollect, that the germ or out- 
line of almost every character which has since figured in 
epic poetry is to be found in the Hiad. Now, though the 
wonderful variety of his incidents, his battles, sieges, and 
storms, his nocturnal adventures, his combats of gods and 
men, and his scenes of enchantment, may have been in a 
considerable degree derived from his predecessors, and, in 
fact, the hereditary and traditional properties of the ballad 
minstrels of Greece, it is impossible to conceive that he 
could have derived much aid from this source in giving in- 
dividuality and life to character. And yet, with the excep- 
tion of characters under the influence of the passion of 
love, such as Dido, Armida, and Erminia, scarcely any sub- 
stantial addition has been made to the picture gallery of 
Homer by later epic poets. His characters, in fact, have 
been like stereotypes, from which new impressions are con- 
stantly reproduced. Achilles, with his union of ferocity and 
gentleness, generosity and vindictive feeling, has been the 
model of all our mixed characters of passion since, and re- 
appears in Turnus and Rinaldo ; just as the kingly Agamem- 
non, with his grave dignity, has formed the archetype of 
those which represent the ascendency of reflection, and the 
moral power of sustained and tranquil grandeur, as in the 
Godfrey of Tasso’s poem. 

The characters of the Iliad are naturally the more varied, 
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because its subject was a great public event, and the actors 
were the congregated princes and heroes of Greece and 
Asia ; the Odyssey is the poem of domestic life, the tale of 
the fortunes of a single hero, to whom all the other per- 
sonages are purposely placed in subordination, but whose 
character, by this isolation, gains a degree of distinctness 
and natural truth absolutely unequalled in fiction, save in 
some of the creations of Shakspeare. The remarks of Mr 
Campbell on the characters of the Iliad are so just and beau- 
tiful, that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting 
them. ; 

** Achilles, in the centre, is of the order of spirits that 
electrify and command mankind. His alarming and sensi- 
tive being is the soul of the Iliad, and his very absence and 
repose are the causes of its disastrous action. He is un- 
questionably ferocious, but his quarrel is just; he is wrong- 
ed, high minded, hating falsehood like the gates of hell, 
young, beautiful, and predestined to fall. Casual glimpses 
of his manners are also given, that interestingly soften our 
conception of him. He is the only hero of the Iliad who 
amuses himself with music and poetry. The deputies of 
the army find him in his tent playing on his lyre, and 
chanting heroic songs; and, though he knows their hate- 
ful errand, he receives them with a calm and manly benig- 
nity. Horace does him injustice when he calls him a dis- 
claimer of laws, and inexorable ; for he melts into tears at 
the prostrate gray hairs of Priam, the father of the slayer of 
his friend, though he had lately withstood all the eloquence 
of Nestor. . 

“ Tt shows the security of Homer in his inspiration to have 
introduced such an opponent to Achilles as Hector. But 
when he leads us to Troy, he makes us Trojans in our af- 
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fections, and almost seems to become so himself. Prodigal 
in sympathy with the events and agents which he conjures 
up, his imagination as tenderly conceives the lamentations 
of Hecuba, and the heart-sick swoon of Andromache, as it 
makes itself impetuously congenial with the vengeance of 
_Achilles. Like nature, he is fruitful in creating charac- 
ters, and, like her, impartial in distributing and _intrusting 
virtues to contending parties. Conscious that Achilles could 
shine by his own light, he fears not to show us his image 
through tears for the fate of Hector. In delineating Hec- 
tor by the eulogies of his weeping country and friends, the 
climax is exquisitely perfected by Helen. All others who 
had bewailed him, she says, were bound to him by reci- 
procal ties ; but hers was the grief of gratitude for the un- 
deserved and gratuitous kindness of his mighty heart. He 
had interposed when others had reproached her; he had 
soothed her when her tears. flowed at their reproaches. 

“¢ ineas creates a less ardent, though still respectable in- 
terest; and it is increased by a hint, which is thrown out 
with an air of minute historical probability, that Priam was 
jealous of his greatness, and that his virtues had been par- 
tially thrown into the shade. What expression in every 
figure of this mighty tablet! What diversity even between 
men incompetent to great actions ; as between the abject 
coward and vulgar braggart Thersites, and the gay good- 
natured Paris, whose spirit, though sunk in luxury, still 
shows some traces of his noble breed! The stout heart and 
arm of Ajax stand him in lieu of all piety, craft, or sensibi- 
lity; whilst Sarpedon, bleeding in warfare not his own, 
spends his last generous breath in exhorting the brave to 
rally the battle. Homer is above all artificial antithesis in 
the painting of character ; but in describing natures remote- 
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ly different, he could not avoid exhibiting contrasts ; and 
that which is visible between Achilles and Ulysses is as per- 
fect as heroic nature can afford. 

“ The youthful Diomed is, among the Greeks, next to 
Achilles, the apparent favourite of the poet: all spirit and 
lustre, his valour burns like ‘ the unwearied fire that plays 
on his shield and crest.’ Like Achilles, he is insulted by 
Agamemnon, who charges him with cowardice on the eve 
of battle ; but he is wise as well as warlike, and it is not till 
his actions have belied the imputation, that he retaliates 
upon his commander. When the Greeks have been worst- 
ed, and when Agamemnon proposes abandoning the siege, 
Diomed, the youngest of all the chiefs, rises in the coun- 
cil, and gives him a dignified rebuke. Agamemnon him- 
self is not without the virtues of fraternal affection, and 
willingness to listen to able counsellors. He has also his 
day of distinction in the field. But his importance alto- 
gether is more royal than personal, and his faults are made 
conspicuous by his supremacy. Alternately presumptuous 
and despondent, he is the readiest to tax others with defi- 
cient courage, and the first himself to despair under public 
reverses. He is also unmerciful in victory. The ery for 
quarter is addressed to him in vain, and he makes two of 
the most atrocious refusals to spare that occur in the Iliad. 
It has been remarked, that Homer speaks as a friend to 
royal government ; but still he describes it as too limit- 
ed, or rather as too undefined, to be despotic; and the 
chiefs in the councils of the [liad present us with a sort of 
Greek picture of Gothic feudalism. And if he shows re- 
spect for monarchy, he makes his kings no monopolists of 
virtue. In poetical justice, he seems to have thought it: 
sufficient to give Agamemnon the diadem, and a few good 
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qualities, as his share of importance in the poem, leaving 
brighter heroic endowments to chiefs subordinate in politi- 
cal power. 

“« Amidst these forms which the Iliad exhibits in the bloom 
or strength of heroism, the aged characters are no less 
happily distinguished. Nestor looks back on a life of great- 
ness and wisdom :—he has no rival in venerable years ; his 
powers have reached the last ripeness of experience, but 
they have also something of the mellow tint that precedes 
decay. He dwells on his own exploits with an egotism and 
fulness that could only be endured in the most ancient of 
men. Phoenix, the friend of Achilles, on the other hand, 
is also old, but his youth had been embittered by misery 
and vindictive passions ; and when he comes to exhort the 
hero against excessive resentment, he confesses his early 
errors in a tone very different from the self-complacency of 
Nestor. 

“ Priam is neither very wise nor energetic ; but his heart 
is warm with natural affections, and his woes and years sus- 
tain our reverence and solicitude. When the wail of the 
Trojans bursts from their walls, at the sight of Hector 
dragged in triumph by his conqueror, when the frantic fa- 
ther implores his friends to let him go forth and implore 
the pity of the destroyer, the struggle of his people to de- 
tain him, and the voice of his instinctive agony, surpass 
almost everything in the pathos of poetry, and affect us 
more like an event passing before our eyes, than a scene of 
fictitious calamity. Never was the contrast of weakness 
and strength more fearful, than when he throws himself at 
the feet of Achilles, whilst his feeble perspicacity makes us 
tremble at every moment, lest he should light up the in- 
flammable temper of Achilles, fluctuating between wrath 
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and compassion. Yet, hallowed by paternal sorrow, age 
and weakness prevail. The old man accomplishes his point, 
and the terrific victor condescends to the delicacy of even 
veiling Hector’s corpse from his view.” 

The Odyssey, with certain common resemblances to the 
Iliad, is marked also by striking differences ; so great, in- 
deed, as to afford room for believing, not that it was the 
work of several hands, but that it may be the work of a 
different poet from the author of the Iliad. None of the 
gods and goddesses who play a part both in the Iliad and 
Odyssey appear the same in the latter poem as in the for- 
mer. Jupiter, the representative of force or power, and 
the arbiter of all things in the Iliad, resigns the conduct of 
the hero to Minerva, the personification of wisdom. Mene- 
laus, Helen, and Ulysses himself, leave a different impression 
on the mind. Manners and morals have changed. There 
is a perceptible advance in knowledge and the mechanical 
arts. There seems a decline in physical strength. The 
chivalrous spirit of the Iliad is exchanged for a more pru- 
dential and calculating one. Voyaging and wandering 
come in place of warfare. The qualities most valued are 
no longer the wild strength and energy of Achilles, but 
the self-possession, energy, forecast, invention, and elo- 
quence of Ulysses. The agency of Magic, in room of a 
purely divine agency, a power of which we have no hint in 
the Iliad, finds a place. Wonders and prodigies are scat- 
tered with a profusion unknown to the Iliad. Many por- 
tions of the Odyssey have an air of resemblance to the 
Arabian Nights ; and Sinbad would seem to have borrowed 
more than one of his adventures from Ulysses. It is not 
even difficult to perceive that the vocabulary and syntax of 
the language have in some measure altered. Each poem > 
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seems, as Herder remarks, to have its peculiar atmosphere, 
its sky, its panorama of objects in the upper, the middle, 
and the nether world. 

Ulysses, the hero of the latter poem, is a conception 
more in harmony with ancient than modern views of hero- 
ism. Our ideas on the subject have been so strongly in- 
fluenced by those notions of the point of honour introduced 
by chivalry, that we do not easily sympathize with a hero 
who, though not deficient in bravery, is always more ready 
to employ craft than courage, and only appeals to arms 
when artifice is found to be ineffectual. The character embo- 
dies, as Mr Coleridge observes, the idea of an accomplished 
man of the world, after the manner of ancient paganism ; 
and it is therefore with some effort that we, whose ideal of 
such a personage is so different, interest ourselves in his 
fate. Yet he does make his way at last into our affections. 
His character grows upon us like the gradual influence of 
good sense. Human traits peep forth under the guise of 
impassive constancy and caution. His home-sick longings 
for Ithaca, his abandonment to the power of love under 
the influence of Circe, remind us of our common humanity. 
He bears his trials so firmly, he steers through difficulties 
with such tact and skill, and meets danger, when it must 
be met, with such self-reliance and courage, that he gra- 
dually acquires our admiration ; and when we become more 
familiar with the kindly and warm affections which, after 
all, burn on in his breast beneath the crust of stoicism, he at 

‘last engages our sympathy and our love. 

The poems of Homer are at once the first and the last 
great specimens of heroic song in Grecian poetry ; for it 
were out of place, in an outline like this, to allude to the 
middle school of the epic, while even the attempt to revive 
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heroic poetry in the Alexandrian period only proved that 
its life and soul was extinct. Even in the Odyssey, as al- 
ready mentioned, we perceive a decline of the enthusiastic 
and chivalrous spirit, a tendency towards the commercial 
and the peaceful. Imagination is gradually “ fading into 
the light of common day.” This tendency appears, how- 
ever, far more remarkable in the works of Homer’s imme- 
diate successor, Hesiod. We say successor, because, although 
some authorities represent him as older than Homer, and 
Herodotus speaks of him as Homer’s contemporary, the 
balance of evidence is clearly in favour of the superior an- 
tiquity of Homer. The precise date of his appearance, 
however, cannot be fixed with more precision than as hay- 
ing been betweeneight and nine hundred years before Christ. 
The works which bear his name consist of the Weeks and 
Days, the Theogony, and the Shield of Hercules, of which 
the latter is generally regarded as spurious. Looking to 
the subjects and character of his poems, which are of a do- 
mestic and peaceful character ; to his style, which, though 
highly natural and simple, is, in the main, flat, level, and 
uninspired by high imagination; we should almost ima- 
gine that a full century must have elapsed between the 
Odyssey and the Weeks and Days. The time, adventures, 
battles, moving accidents by flood and field, and expeditions 
undertaken to recover some fair runaway “ that enchants 
the world,” seem to be for ever gone. In their stead we — 
have an account how labour fell to the lot of man, the 
story of Pandora, our gradual degeneracy from the gold to 
the iron age, precepts of agriculture and commerce, moral 
and religious admonitions, which have much the air of trite 
proverbs and commonplaces of what deserves no better 
name than cunning and worldly wisdom; every thing, in 
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short, indicates the triumph of the spirit of peace over that 
of war. The Theogony is in a somewhat more ambitious 
style ; and, as a catalogue or muster-roll of the Grecian 
divinities, with a regular deduction of their genealogies, is 
curious. Unfortunately, however, its finest passage, the 
battle of the gods and Titans, a piece of genuine vigour 
and sublimity, appears so different from the style of He- 
siod, that it would rather seem interpolated at a later time 
by some scholar, whose work has in this case very far sur- 
passed his master’s. On the whole, Quinctilian has criti- 
cised Hesiod with judgment and fairness. “ Raro assur- 
git Hesiodus, magnaque pars ejus in nominibus est occu- 
pata; tamen utiles circa praecepta sententize lenitasque ver- 
borum et compositionis probabilis, daturque ei palma in 
Ulo medio genere dicendi.” 

The Homeric hymns, a series of compositions in praise 
of the gods, and probably of a date a little later than the 
age of Hesiod, seem to bridge over the passage from the 
epic and heroic poetry to the lyrical. The steps of the 
transition may even be in some measure traced, in the 
gradual ascendency acquired by the musical accompani- 
ment which had from the first been employed in the recita- 
tion of the epic, but to which a greater prominence was 
given in the hymns, thus leading on to the decided influence 
of the lyre and pipe, and consequent accommodation both 
of the form and character of the poetry to that lyric mould 
in which it was thenceforward to be cast. Terpander him- 
self composed the music for these Homeric rhapsodies ; and 
Hesiod is said to have been denied admittance to the Py- 
thian games because he could not accompany his verses 
on the harp. These hymns, strange, quaint, some almost 
comic; others, like that to Hermes (the finest of all), full 
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of a wild and dancing gaiety; almost all treating the inha- 
bitants of Olympus with a free and easy familiarity ; abound- 
ing in rapid transitions, invocations, and reflections or sen- 
timents of the writer; prepared the way for the more re- 
gular lyric, as it appeared in the strains of Archilochus 
(about 700 B.c.), to whom is assigned the distinction’ of 
being the father of the Grecian lyric. 

The perfection of the Greek lyric had grown out of the 
intimate connection of poetry with music, fusing the finest 
results of both into a whole, which, charming the senses 
and the soul at once, hurried away the listener with an ir- 
resistible sweep of enthusiasm. Every thing in the cireum- 
stances of Greece contributed to its rapid development 
and unfailing effect. A spirit of gaiety and social enjoy- 
ment was the national characteristic, heightened by the 
influence of a delightful climate, and by a religion whose 
airy and fantastic character interposed no gloomy reflec- 
tion to check the enjoyment of the present. The public 
and family festivals, sacrifices, games, and poetical con- 
tests, assembling multitudes together, exciting the spirit of 
rivalry, and gratifying the poet as it were with a fore- 
taste of his poetical immortality, the high honours and dis- 
tinctions everywhere paid to song, rapidly advanced the 
art to perfection. It is probable, that if the whole mass of 
the Greek lyric poetry could now be recovered, not only 
would Horace, Catullus,’and the Latin lyric writers, be un- 
questionably shorn of many of their finest passages, but, in 
all probability, we should be presented with the noblest and 
most varied collection that the world has ever produced. 
For if the light luxurious Bacchanalian spirit of the time be 
imaged in the graceful trifling of Anacreon’s festive songs, 
we know how the deeper and more gloomy sentiments of @ 
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genuine passion were embodied in the burning lines of Sap- 
pho ; the ardour of military enthusiasm in him who sang his 
verses to the Spartan fife, Tyrtzeus; the inspiring themes 
of patriotism in “ Alczeus, fancy drest, singing the sword in 
myrtles dressed ;” the touching tenderness of maternal af- 
fection in the Danae of Simonides, weeping over her child 
in her frail and sea-beaten prison ; and, above all, the lofti- 
est strains of religious fervour, the praises of demigods and 
heroes, all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of human ex- 
istence, in the odes of the greatest master of the Grecian 
lyre, Pindar. But, unfortunately, of the works of the nine 
who are enumerated by the ancients as forming the con- 
stellation of the lyric writers, and embracing the period 
from the death of Hesiod down to the great era of the Per- 
sian war, viz. Pindar, Bacchylides, Sappho, Anacreon, Stesi- 
chorus, Simonides, Ibycus, Alczeus, and Alcman, some 
have completely perished, and of others only the most trifling 
fragments remain. Anacreon and Pindar are the only two 
of which we possess any considerable specimens. 

Judging from the few fragments we possess of Sappho, 
the loss of her works is particularly to be deplored ; for she 
appears to have possessed not merely that wild fire and 
hurry of passion which predominate in her celebrated ode 
(with which every one is familiar in the version of Phillips), 
but a tenderness of heart, a power of presenting imagery in 
a line or a word, not surpassed by any of the ancient writers, 
and justly entitling her to the lofty title of the Tenth Muse, 
bestowed upon her by antiquity. How exquisite, for instance, 
is the fragment preserved by Demetrius Phalereus, 


"Ecrtge ruvra Ptgéis 
Peesis oivov, Pegeis aiyec 
Pegeis wurses mesdce 
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Thus expanded, yet scarcely improved, by Lord Sy 
O Hesperus, thou bringest all good things 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 
To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’erlaboured steer ; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear, 
Are gathered round us by thy look of rest ; 
Thou bringst the child too to the mother’s breast. 

Pindar unquestionably occupied the highest place among 
the Greek lyrists ; and though it is certain that we are in 
possession of only a small part of his works, for he appears 
to have written on every variety of theme, enough remains 
to satisfy us that the judgment of antiquity, which raised 
him to the lyric throne, was well founded. Forty-five tri- 
umphal lays, in honour of the victors in the public games, 
have descended to us, and the character and peculiar me- 
rits of these have been described with such eloquence, and 
at the same time critical justice, by Sir Daniel Sandford, in 
his able sketch of the rise and progress of literature, that we 
quote the passage in preference to any remarks of our own. 

“ The most careless reader of these odes must be struck 
by the excessive admiration of wealth, magnificence, and 
every species of greatness, to which we have alluded as a 
characteristic of Pindar’s mind. Splendour was the passion 
of his soul; splendour of achievement, splendour of renown, 
splendour of station and outward circumstances. His very 
pride seems to have suggested to him that nothing but splen- 
dour was worthy of his muse. His genius, to use a figure 
of his own, was the eagle of Jove, that would not be severed 
from the sceptre and the god. These aristocratic predilec- 
tions, this enthusiastic attachment to munificent monarchs 
and chiefs of ancient fame, were in perfect unison with the 
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whole tenor of his destiny; born as he was in the midst of 
the Pythian festival, living surrounded by shows of solemn 
pomp, and dying, as he had lived, in the full blaze of pub- 
lic ceremony, in the centre of a theatre, and while rapt in 
those emotions of rejoicing sympathy which such scenes 
were sure to awaken in‘his'bosom. To those, however, who 
may deem apology requisite for the indulgence of so stately 
a temper, it may be urged in behalf of Pindar, that, as in 
the case of many remarkable poets, the abstract feeling of 
veneration was predominant in his mental constitution, and 
that it was called forth not merely by rank and opulence 
among mankind, but even more powerfully by the contem- 
plation of the divine attributes. Hence that glow of piety 
which shines so.brightly in his odes, sometimes breaking out 
in expressions of the deepest awe, or in sublime pictures of 
deity, and sometimes assuming an aspect of moral beauty, 
adding force and lustre to the lessons of wisdom. The lat- 
ter modification of religious feeling has given birth to some 
of the noblest passages in the poetry of Pindar. He was 
well aware that emotion does not exclude sentiment; that 
the ethics of the heart are not less sound than those of the 
brain ; and that nature is often hurried, in moments of ex- 
citement, into the innermost shrines of truth. But he knew 
likewise, that the philosophy of such moments is prompt and 
peremptory ; oracular, not syllogistic; and this knowledge 
has secured him from frequently offending against the ge- 
nuine character of lyric song by lengthened trains of moral 
reflection.” 

When the lyric poetry of Greece had reached its perfec- 
tion in Pindar, its drama rose into shape and grandeur in 
the tragedies of Hschylus. But for the history of the pro- 
gress and decline of the Greek drama, tragic and comic, the 
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reader is referred to the article Drama in the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica. 

Little remains to be said of the declining portion of Greek 
poetry. General corruption, introduced by luxury, and the 
evil principles of the sophists ; loss of liberty, when all the 
powers of Greece had yielded to the sway of Alexander ; 
the introduction of a tumid oriental taste into eloquence and 
composition in general ; such are the features which mark the 
period from the rise of Alexander the Great to the extinc- 
tion of the poetical literature of Greece. After the death of 
Alexander, indeed, a strong effort was made by the Ptole- 
mies to render Alexandria the rival of Athens, and to as- 
semble about their court poets, orators, and men of science, 
In the latter point only their efforts were successful. Science 
continued to flourish, and long after Greece had ceased to 
produce any great works in the fine arts, we find geometrical 
invention carried to a height by Euclid, whilst the wonder- 
working science of Archimedes struck the Romans at the 
siege of Syracuse with terror and astonishment. But elo- 
quence remained, as before, hollow and pompous, whilst poe- 
try was in a great measure wasted in the vain attempt to 
give life and interest to the abstractions of science. This 
was the period of the learned or didactic poetry. Mytholo- 
gy, astronomy, botany, were the favourite subjects to which 
the art of the poet was devoted. One attempt, however, to 
revive the epic taste is visible in the elegant Argonautics of 
Apollonius Rhodius. He cannot indeed be regarded as an 
epic poet, for he wants fire and originality ; but he is a grace- 
ful compiler of traditions, the effect of which he heightens by 
occasional touches of tenderness. 

The most interesting, however, and by far the most ori- 
ginal, of the works of the decline of Greek poetry, are the 
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Idylls of Theocritus (270 8. c.). One is at first surprised 
to find the appearance of the bucolic or pastoral poetry, so 
late in comparison with the heroic, the lyrical, and the dra- 
matic. As it seems to paint a primitive period of human 
nature, we are led to think that it would be one of the first 
forms in which poetry would appear. The truth is, how- 
ever, that it has generally made its appearance, and has al- 
ways been most popular, in ages of great social refinement, 
when excess of luxury in the life of cities drives the mind 
back upon the supposed simplicity of rural life and its occu- 
pations. Such was the case with the Greek Idylls of Theo- 
critus, with the Bucolics of Virgil ; with the pastoral dramas 
of Tasso, Guarini, and Bonarelli ; and with the pastorals of 
Pope and Phillips. They are all the growth of a period of 
great literary refinement. Frederick Schlegel observes just- 
ly, however, that there is an essential error in isolating pas- 
toral poetry, as is generally done, and viewing the country 
life abstracted from its due situation in that picture of the 
world and of human life which it is the province of poetry 
to unfold. “ Let us reflect for a moment on those passages 
in the heroic poems of antiquity, or in the chivalric ro- 
mances of the moderns, which afford us glimpses of the 
simplicity and repose of rural manners. Their simplicity ap- 
pears still more innocent, and their repose still more peace- 
ful, from the situation in which they are placed in the midst 
of the guilty tumult of wars, and the fierce passions of he- 
roes. Here everything appears in its true and natural con- 
nexion, and the poetry is as varied as the world and the men 
which it professes to represent.” It is certain that this treat- 
ment of the rural life as a department of life, by narrowing 
within the most confined limits the materials of the poet, is 
the cause of that monotony which is generally found to per- 
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vade pastoral poetry. Nothing, in fact, becomes more weari- 
some than the repetition of Arcadian descriptions of the 
golden age, 
Lactis uberes 
Cantare rivos atque truncis 
Lapsa cavis iterare mella. 

But this fault is more prominent amongst the modern, parti- 
cularly the Italian pastoral writings, than in Theocritus, who 
has in general painted his shepherds and peasants with a na- 
tural and manly simplicity, approaching even, as it seems to 
modern ideas, to coarseness. His Idylls, as indeed the name 
implies, are little poetical pictures or representations in mi- 
niature, sometimes of mythological subjects, at other times 
of matters of common life, but almost always amatory in 
their purpose and termination. With Theocritus may be 
classed, though far inferior to him in vigour, the “ showy 
Bion and the delicate Moschus,” the last names of any note 
which precede that period of exhaustion, when, the days of 
high imagination and great works being over, those of mere 
cleverness and neatness of execution, of slender trifles, epi- 
grams, and anthologies, commenced. 
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Bur as the genius of one nation, yielding to the force of 
circumstances, declines, nature seems to provide a principle 
of compensation in the development of that of another. The 

_course of literature and poetry appears to resemble an arctic 

summer, in which the sun scar¢ely dips in one quarter of 
the horizon before he re-appears in another. While the crea- 
tive energies of Greece either sink into barrenness or ex- 
pand into a rank and unwholesome luxuriance, as her mo- 
rals are corrupted, and her liberties impaired and at last ex- 
tinguished, we perceive in the Italian peninsula the rise of a 
national character and a literature, destined, alike in arts and 
arms, in polity or in literature, to give laws to the world. 

Yet Italy, free and independent as she was, and animat- 
ed by a consciousness of national pride and growing power, 
exhibits during the first five centuries of her history (735 
B. C. to 253 B. c.) a mere blank, so far as poetry is concern- 
ed. That she may have possessed legendary ballads found- 
ed on those various mythic or semi-historical traditions which 
were afterwards interwoven by Livy into his history of Rome, 
is not improbable ; but of the nature of these we know no- 
thing, of their existence at all we have no certain traces ; 
and nothing can be more fanciful than the extent to which 
Niebuhr, Schlegel, and other German writers have carried 
their conjectures on this subject, 
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In fact, we know nothing of Roman poetry prior to the 
introduction of the Greek language and literature, through 
the conquest of Tarentum (272 B. c.) ‘and Magna Greecia ; 
soon after which the rude attempts of a Greek slave, Livius 
Andronicus, to translate the Odyssey of Homer into Latin 
(240 B. c.), first gave the victors some idea of the poetical 
treasures of that nation, to which, though victors in the field 
of warfare, the Romans felt their inferiority in the more 
peaceful domain of literature. His preferring the wilder 
and more homely of Homer’s poems to his more imposing, 
elaborate, and dignified performance, only showed that he 
rightly apprehended the tendencies of an infant taste. Chil- 
dren as they were in poetry, the power of the marvellous 
had attractions for the Romans, which that of simple yet he- 
roic truth would probably not have possessed. The efforts- 
of Andronicus to diffuse a taste for Greek literature did not 
stop here ; for he was the translator also of several speci- 

.mens both of the tragic and the comic drama of Greece. 

He was succeeded by a Roman poet of original though 
coarse and unequal genius, Ennius (239 B.c.). Yet, with 
strong originality of mind, he was a worshipper of Greek 
literature ; and his influence on his successors is probably 
owing in a higher degree to what he transplanted from the 
soil of Greece, than what he reared from the independent 
stores of his mind. He attempted by turns, epic, tra- 
gic, satiric, epigrammatic, didactic, and even acrostic poe- 
try. He versified the Roman Historical Chronicles, a poem 
of which few specimens survive, but these calculated to ex- 
cite much regret that a work, executed with so much force 
and feeling in parts, should have been irrecoverably con- 
signed to oblivion. His vigorous and forcible style, with 
all its rudeness, conceits, and ridiculous jingles, appears in 
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its better parts to have possessed great charms for the best 
judges of diction at an after period; for we find that Vir- 
gil, Lucretius, and Ovid, and particularly the first, have 
availed themselves most liberally, not only of the ideas, but 
of the precise expressions, and frequently whole lines, of 
Ennius ;' while Horace, who seems to have had a warm 
feeling of the poetical fire that lay under the rude crust of 
the verses of Ennius, after citing two of his lines, says that 
the “ disjecta membra poetz would appear visible,” however 
their arrangement might be transposed; a result which, he 
fairly admits, would not be the case with regard either to 
the satirical works of Lucilius or his own. 

Neither in Ennius, however, nor in his dramatic succes- 
sors, Plautus (died 184 3. c.) or Terence (born 195, died 
159 zB. c.), do we meet with much that is truly national. In 
all we are in fact perusing Greek compositions in Roman 
forms ; for the plays of Plautus and Terence present to us, 
not the aspect of Roman life, but the state of Greek so- 
ciety, pretty much as it had appeared in the days of Me- 
nander. In the former we perceive more vigour, more va- 
riety, broader humour, but at the same time more coarse- 
ness ; in the latter a limited invention, and characters re- 
ducing themselves to a few limited classes, generally an 
over-indulgent father, a profligate son, a rapacious mistress, 
and a knavish slave; to which Plautus is fond of adding 
some Bobadil or parasite, by way of relief. Yet in Terence’s 
case we perceive the traces of genius, notwithstanding the 

- close imitation by which he is fettered. His characters 
have a truthful air, his dialogue is always free from af- 





1 Dunlop, History of Roman Literature, vol. i. p. 21. 
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fectation, and sometimes touching and tender in the high- 
est degree. In fact, a few of his best passages in this style 
are models of apparently artless and yet consummately art- 
ful and beautiful expression. 

Two other individuals of distinguished genius precede 
what is called the Augustan period of Roman poetry, Lu- 
cretius and Catullus ; the one the most distinguished of the 
Roman didactic poets, the other unequalled in the short 
and tender lyric. Lucretius contended with an absolutely 
unmanageable subject ; one which, from its unimaginative 
character, from the dreary details, psychological, meteoro- 
logical, geological, which it necessitated, the inherent feel- 
ing of discomfort which it leaves behind, and the irreli- 
gious character of the opinions which it involves, neces- 
sarily interposed the most formidable difficulties in the way 
of the poet, which it is no disgrace even to the most distin- 
guished genius, and such Lucretius possessed, not to have 
entirely overcome. It is, in fact, the highest proof of the 
ability and genuine inspiration of Lucretius, that he has in- 
fused a poetical vitality even into the dry bones of that phi- 
losophical mummy which he was attempting to animate ; that 
he has treated with a feeling of poetical enthusiasm the 
coldest and most heartless of all creeds, the Epicurean; so 
that the very strains which he has employed in combating 
the belief of the immortality of the soul, bear upon their 
face the stamp of immortality. “ Tn inspiration and in su- 
blimity,” says Frederick Schlegel, “ he is the first of Ro- 
man poets ; as a painter and worshipper of nature, he is the 
first of all the poets of antiquity whose writings have come 
down to us.” 

In Catullus the Epicurean theory, which wears a majes- 
tic aspect in Lucretius, appears in a less dignified but more 
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probable form. Carpe diem is the motto which might be 
inscribed over all his compositions ; yet with this enjoyment 
of the present mingles not absolutely a melancholy, but a 
pensive feeling, which gives a peculiar interest to them all. 
For compositions of a higher mood and more extended plan, 
Catullus apparently had as little ability as inclination ; his 
taste was Grecian, and formed in the school of Alexandria ; 
slight performances, epigrams, elegies, little lyric effusions 
expressive of individual feelings, like the charming lines to 
Sirmio, or the lament for the sparrow, and polished with 
the most exquisite felicity of diction, were the subjects to 
which his talents were devoted. There is, in fact, every 
reason to believe that his more ambitious performances, 
such as the Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis, and the 
Atys, were simply editions in a Latin form of Greek origi- 
nals. 

The poets hitherto mentioned belong to the period of 
the republic ; in their successors, the poets of the Augustan 
period, we perceive a considerable change both of spirit and 
expression. Under the calm but firm sway of Augustus, 
which had reduced all the contending parties under one 
powerful dominion, and conferred upon the country the 
blessings of peace, the art of poetry was peculiarly cultivat- 
ed and patronized. And it is at this period that the Roman 
poetry first displays in its fullest extent that feature which 
Frederick Schlegel considers its truly national and original 
trait, namely, that exaltation of Rome and of the Roman 

_ character ; that feeling of the unrivalled energies, the rapid 
growth and ever-increasing dominion of their country, which 
formed, to the imagination of the poet at least, an ample 
compensation for the loss of that liberty which, since the com- 
mencement of the troubles of the Gracchi, or the contests 
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of Sylla and Marius, had been little better than a political 
phantom, or a party watchword with no real meaning. 
The great representatives of this Augustan period of 
poetry are Virgil and Horace. No two poets could be more 
dissimilar in the direction of their tastes, and yet it would 
be difficult to say to whom the palm of greater genius 
ought justly to be assigned. Even in his Pastorals, though 
an early work, the leading qualities of Virgil’s mind, his 
exquisite taste and fine sensibility, are apparent, though 
they can hardly be considered in any other light than as 
graceful adaptations, and, it may be safely added, improve- 
ments, of the subjects and manner of Theocritus.’ In these 
he was painting from a painting; he was copying a Greek 
landscape in the colouring of the Latin tongue. But in his 
Georgics he drew from his own observation of Italian na- 
ture ; and, bringing the native excellencies and qualities of. 
his mind to bear upon imagery and events and associations 
which nature and experience had dictated, presenting us with 
delicious landscapes varied by all the natural occupations 
of the Italian agricultural life, gilded by sunshine, clouded 
by storm, or darkened and disturbed by tempests ; combin- 
ing these in the most dexterous manner with striking allu- 
sions to well-known events and catastrophes of Roman his- 
tory, such as the prodigies which portend the death of Cesar, 
or with old mythological traditions ; and making the driest 
details of husbandry, such as the grafting of trees or the 
breeding of bees, prolific of imagery or of fable consecrated 
by early associations; the result is one of the most origi- 
nal and at the same time delightful poems which exists. 
The Aneid was a great, but, it must be admitted, unsuc- 
cessful attempt to do that for Rome and the Roman people 
which Homer had done for Greece, namely, to give the Ro- 
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mans a great national poem. No one felt this failure more 
than Virgil. His reluctance to give publicity to the Zneid 
is well known. He could only be prevailed upon to read to 
Augustus the first, second, fourth, and sixth books. Seve- 
ral causes may be obviously assigned for its want of suc- 
cess. Ist, Not only did Virgil, from the intense admiration 
he felt for Homer, copy in many respects his characters and 
design; but he endeavoured to combine the distinct and 
almost incompatible characters of the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, the grand and warlike character of the former with the 
wandering and adventurous character of the latter poem. 
2d, Although the notion of grafting the adventures of Aineas 
upon the origin of the Roman nation, was in itself a happy 
one; and the mythological traditions connected with it 
might have been brought to bear with much effect upon 
the subject; Virgil committed the great error from which 
Tasso has also suffered, of making an epic poem a mere in- 
strument of political flattery, by identifying the character 
of his hero with that of Augustus. By depriving himself of 
the open and untrammelled field which the traditional cha- 
racter of Aineas presented, and making that character a 
mere portrait, en beaz, of the cold-blooded, calculating, and 
critical emperor, he lost at once all hold over the sympathies 
of the reader in the fortunes of his hero, a cardinal point in 
all poems that pretend to the character of epic. 3d, Nay, 
he even enlisted those sympathies against him; for, as Vol- 
taire, who is seldom wrong in what may be called the logic 
‘of poetry, observes, he represents him as a mere adven- 
turer, who in the first place is guilty of the most shameless 
want of feeling in regard to Dido, whose sole object is to 
acquire a settlement in Italy; who, in breaking off the 
match of Turnus with Lavinia, is instigated, not by passion, 
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but by policy; and who would in all probability have most 
willingly surrendered the Latian princess to his brave and 
generous though cruel rival, if he would have resigned the 
kingdom of Old Latinus to a Trojan stranger, and taken La- 
vinia, like Cordelia, without a dower. 

Only one substantial addition has been made by Virgil 
to the characters of Homer, and for that character he may 
have received some hints from the Ariadne of Catullus ; 
but it must be admitted to be one of the most deeply in- 
teresting in poetic fiction, we mean that of Dido. The 
great night-picture of the sack of Troy, and the episode of 
Dido, are indeed the finest things in the Aneid. In the 
character of the Carthaginian princess, we perceive the 
infinite advance which the delineation of the passion of 
love has made since the time of Homer. Virgil has be- 
gun to comprehend that feeling, with the world of emo- 
tions to which it gives birth. And if he has not painted it 
with all that purity and depth which was imparted to it 
by Christianity, he has exhibited its leading traits with a 
warmth and sensibility which make all the other classical 
delineations of passion both cold and lifeless beside that of 
Dido. ‘ 

Horace exhibits the singular specimen of a poet borrow- 
ing half his thoughts from the lyric writers of Greece, and 
making his odes a mosaic formed from the gems of other 
countries as well as his own, and yet imparting to the com- 
bination a high degree of unity, and a decided originality 
ot character. Calm wisdom, shrewd penetrating observa- 
tion of life, a sober enthusiasm, and most refined taste, are 
the qualities which most distinguish him, imparting to all 
his compositions extreme point, terseness, and occasionally, 
in themes of a higher cast, particularly those connected 
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with the elder worthies of Rome, or the lofty position she 
then occupied in the eye of the world, a stately and solemn 
grandeur. This admirable balance of mind which distin- 
guishes Horace, and informs all his writings with such preg- 
nant good sense, renders him a peculiar favourite in a 
country like our own, whose national character is marked 
by not a few of those features that distinguished the mind 
of the poet. Hence his odes are more read and quoted, 
particularly by men of business and practical sagacity, than 
the works of any of the classic poets. 

But the merits of Horace, though most conspicuous as a 
lyric poet, are great also as a satirist. Lucilius had indeed 
made the first approach to the regular form of Roman sa- 
tire ; but his rude and harsh effusions can no more be com- 
pared to the polished and graceful productions of Horace, 
than the rugged verses of Donne can be compared with the 
satires and epistles of Pope. In Horace all follies and lighter 
vices of the day (for he seemed to think satire scarcely a fit 
weapon when directed against the darker vices) are touched 
on in a strain of the most urbane ridicule, which insinuates 
reproof. As compared with those either of Lucilius who 
preceded, or of Persius and Juvenal who succeeded him, 
the tone of the Horatian satire is light and playful.’ It has 
been correctly observed, that these satires filled up for Ro- 
man literature exactly the department which in our times 
is occupied by the stage. For as the plays of Plautus and 
Terence truly represented Greek and not Roman man- 
ners, it was in the light form of satire that all those humor- 
ous follies and oddities of Roman society, which properly 
fall within the range of the comic, were displayed and ex- 
posed. 

The elegiac poets of this period, Tibullus and Proper- 
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tius, wrote with purity and good taste; the former with 
more of tenderness, the latter with more of force and men- 
tal vigour. But in the extravagant luxuriance and frequent 
conceits of Ovid, we perceive the commencement of that 
decline of poetry, which, relieved only by the manly vigour 
of Juvenal’s satires, goes on in rapidly-increasing progres- 
sion to the extinction of the Roman empire. For the ama- 
tory and elegiac poems of Ovid little can be said; they 
want heart and passion as much as delicacy or propriety of 
sentiment. But the praise of a teeming fancy cannot be 
denied to him; he is a mine from which thoughts and 
expressions may be dug without end; and his Metamor- 
phoses, as a graceful exposition of the finest mythological 
tales of antiquity, will always retain their interest for modern 
times. 

We pass over the so-called tragedies of Seneca, the works 
of a mere school rhetorician ; and the satires of Persius, ob- 
scure and rugged, though not without a masculine energy. 
But the name of Juvenal must be mentioned as the last 
great poetical name that illustrates this period of decline. 
In the finer portions of his satires, for it must be admitted 
they contain a good deal that is level and prosaic enough, 
he displays the highest talents for this species of poetry ; 
the strength of his language, the fire of his invective, cor- 
respond with the gigantic character of the vices which he 
exposes. But a certain air of exaggeration mingles with and 
alloys the effect of his censures; we are led to think of the 
doubtful character of his own life; and to question the title 
of the moralist to raise the scourge which he applies with 
such severity to others. A tinge, in short, of that rhetorical 
and formal character which his mind appears to have con- 
tracted in the schools of declamation attaches to his poetry, 
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and leaves an impression of hollowness and insincerity upon 
the mind. 

Lucan’s Pharsalia, it must be recollected, was a compa- 
ratively boyish effort ; but it seems plain, from the charac- 
ter of ‘his mind, that he wanted the highest of the poetical fa- 
culties, imagination. He uttered bold and striking thoughts 
occasionally in the happiest words. No poems afford finer 
specimens of single lines for quotation than Lucan. But the 
whole is destitute of poetical warmth ; it blazes only with a 
phosphoric fire. Quinctilian has, in fact, hit with admirable 
tact the character of Lucan’s mind in the remark, “ Si dicam 
quod sentio, oratoribus magis quam poetis annumerandus.” | 

We shall not here touch upon the remaining writers who 
feebly kept alive the vestal fire of poetry up to the period 
of the overthrow of the Roman empire of the west ; Statius, 
Claudian, or Ausonius. Even the introduction of Christi- 
anity, much as it did towards improving morality, not only 
among its votaries, but amongst the Pagan nations them- 
selves, could not re-animate to new life the worn-out ‘and 
enervated frame of literature. That could only be effected 
by sweeping away entirely the old landmarks, making a new 
heaven and a new earth, creating new associations in all 
the ideas of men, giving them new hopes, aspirations, and 
pursuits, and thus restoring that elastic principle of moral 
and mental vigour, of faith and enthusiastic feeling, out of 
which all high poetry must spring. From the rude but 
warlike and uncorrupted nations of the North, was to come 
that influence which was to give a new aspect to society , 
at first, like the descent of a deluge, sweeping the remains 
of cultivation before it, but ultimately depositing and car- 
rying deep into the bosom of the soil the elements of a 
reviving and healthy fertility. 
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POETRY OF MODERN EUROPE. 


From the fall of the Roman empire of the West, about 
the close of the fifth century after Christianity, to the ap- 
pearance of the first great poet of modern Europe, Dante, 
an interval of seven dreary centuries elapses, a period cha- 
racterized in popular language by the epithet of the dark 
ages. During this period the chaos resulting from the 
overthrow of the old Pagan constitution in religion, govern- 
ment, laws, and social institutions, was gradually settling 
into shape; the new religion was incorporating itself with 
and imparting a new form to social life ; new laws super- 
seding the subtile and complex jurisprudence of Rome, new 
languages growing out of its ruins. During the greater 
part of the period to which we have alluded, literature, in 
any high sense of the word, did not exist ; but the materials 
of new literatures were accumulating, and the spirit which 
was to give them breath and vitality, when language should 
be sufficiently settled for the purpose, was developing itself, 
though manifesting: itself in other fields and departments 
than that of poetry. When poetry re-appeared in the thir- — 
teenth century, the influence of the intermediate changes 
which the human mind had undergone became visible in 
certain marked traits, separating by the broadest distinctive 
lines the character of the modern European from the an- 
cient classical poetry. A few of these, as applicable to all 
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the modern literatures of Europe, though with differences in 
degree, may be indicated before proceeding to any notice 
of these separate literatures. 

1. The first and most important is the influence of the 
Christian religion on the productions of the imagination. 

The Pagan religions were mere religions of the fancy ; 
they were nothing but the poetry of humanity. They dealt 
only with the palpable and the material ; and by the combina- 
tion of the finest features of the actual, they produced an 
ideal which each moulded to his own fancy.. The concep- 
tions of the infinite and the immaterial they avoided. The 
solemn and the mournful found no place in their thoughts, 
or, if such ideas did intrude, they were made use of as ar- 
guments for present enjoyment. Let us eat and drink, 
seems the moral of paganism; let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die. 

From this materialism of the ancient mythology, and its 
purely imaginative character, the results were, Ist, great 
clearness in all its conceptions and its expressions, that 
clearness which is imparted by the absence of all that is 
not palpable to sense; 2d, a light and cheerful tone, the 
natural product of that mental indifference, and absence of 
serious reflection, which the disbelief, or as least doubt of 
immortality, would produce; 3d, the feeling of beauty as 
the object aimed at and accomplished, and the vital prin- 
ciple of all the classical creations. 

Very different were the character and the influence of 
Christianity. This was a revelation, not a creation of the 
fancy. It spoke to the heart, to the hopes and fears of men, 
not merely to their imaginations. The outlines of the 
Christian theology were communicated in a fixed and settled 
form, with which fancy could not deal at will, or mould 
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them in accordance with its notions of beauty. It exclud- 
ed at once that plastic power which had formed the excel- 
lence of Greek art and literature, and banished mere beauty 
as the aim of the poet, or the principle of modern inspi- 
ration. 

To the clearness, the sunny lightness of touch, the cheer- 
ful levity of tone, which distinguish the classic poetry, it was 
equally unfavourable. It made the mind familiar with the 
ideas of infinity and eternity ; it accustomed it to abstract 
conceptions beyond the pale of sense, or the scope of dis- 
tinct expression ; it forced upon its consideration the im- 
material and the invisible, as constantly as the Pagan theo- 
logy had confined the attention of its votaries to the visible 
and the actual. The Pagan clearness of portraiture, and 
smiling lightness of tone, were incompatible with the de- 
scription of regions and states of being, sights and sounds, 
which eye had not seen, nor ear heard, and which it had not 
entered into the mind of man to conceive. The Christian 
poet, before whom, instead of a natural and visible Olympus 
and Acheron, there stretched out in dim but awful vision the 
conception of heaven and hell, encompassed by an eternity on — 
this side and on that,—a conception impressed by the sense of 
moral responsibility, and of eternal punishment or happiness, 
and animated by a principle of faith based upon things not 
seen,—could not but carry into the literature which was 
the expression of his thoughts, and hopes, and fears, some 
shadow of that solemnity and mystery with which human 
life was now surrounded. He left this narrow spot of earth, 
already in the possession of his predecessors, to open up the 
new and undiscovered country of the abstract and the in- 
visible ; and the principle of poetical inspiration which they 
sought in beauty, he found in grandeur and sublimity. Hence 
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earnestness and profundity are the means of effect in the 
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literature of Christianity; and elevation rather than beauty 
may be said to be the aim of the higher poetry of the mo- 
derns. : 

2. The superstitions which grew out of the corruptions of 
Christianity, and which assumed a systematic form after the 
crusades had opened to Europe a communication with the 
East; the belief in spectres, fairies, witchcrafts, and the di- 
rect interposition of evil spirits in the affairs of men; gave 
a different character to the modern literature of Europe. 
It is true, that in the Canidia of Horace, the Erichtho of Lu- 
can, the Thessalian scenes of enchantment in the Golden 
Ass of Apuleius, and occasionally in other passages of the 
classical writers, we have allusions to popular superstitions 
somewhat analogous to our own; but it is equally plain 
that these are not matters of serious belief, but of poetical 
embellishment. They could not, in fact, cohere with any 
consistency with the framework of the antique materialism, 
though they might be combined with a religion which as- 
sumed the existence of powers unknown to human sense, 
and of a principle of evil, which, with limited powers, was 
permitted to oppose the principle of good. These concep- 
tions of immaterial beings distinct from men, but influencing 
their actions, assumed a reality and appearance of probability, 
which soon rendered the belief'in their existence one of 
strong practical influence upon society, and of course upon 
literature. Hence the gloomy and superstitious character 
‘impressed upon many of the earlier productions of all nations ; 
and which, during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, manifested itself in such fearful action in the atro- 
cities of the trials and executions for witchcraft. 

3. Whilst the Pagan mythology affected only the imagi- 
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nation, Christianity, appealed to the conscience, and was 
calculated to operate practically upon conduct. We see, 
accordingly, in the history of the middle ages, that religion 
was not, as it becomes in after ages, a mere profession, 
often assumed from habit, but a principle of faith, of con- 
viction, and of serious action. We see, through this invi- 
sible but powerful agency, a spiritual throne established at 
Rome, to which, weak and insignificant as it appeared in 
physical and economical resources, the most powerful mo- 
narchs in Europe were content to bow with implicit obe- 
dience. During the middle ages, the possession of the 
keys of St Peter was found a more effectual instrument of 
supremacy than the temporal sword. We perceive the 
clergy looked upon as a superior race ; their persons and 
possessions considered as sacred; the rudest and boldest 
nobles of the time trembling at the thought of their ana- 
themas, courting absolution at their hands, soliciting dis- 
pensations, founding monasteries and cathedrals, undertak- 
ing penances, pilgrimages, and crusades ; and we see them 
often, in the midst of the fierce career of warfare, as if 
struck by some sudden inward but irresistible impression, 
throwing down the sword, exchanging the helmet for the 
cowl, and wearing out, as is told of our own Guy of War- 
wick, the evening of a stormy life in the peaceful cell of 
the hermit. There was in all this much of error, much of 
impure feeling and doubtful character ; but there was also 
much of truth, much of earnestness ; and hence faith and 
devotion are as visibly stamped upon the literature of the 
middle ages, as they unquestionably were influential upon 
its life. 

4. Apart from the influence of religion, although not un- 
connected with it, there were other social changes which 
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had strongly affected the course of feeling and opinion, and 
could not fail to render themselves visible in literature as 
soon as it began to assume a regular form. The most im- 
portant of these was the institution of chivalry, growing 
out of, and affording an imperfect remedy for, the defects 
and evils of feudalism ; an attempt, in fact, to create a spe- 
cies of police or constabulary, founded upon those prin- 
ciples of generosity and honour which were frequently 
found associated in the human mind with cruelty or licen- 
tiousness, during those stormy days of feudal dominion. 

It was not, however, on its warlike and serious side that 
chivalry exhibited any very novel features; for, as far as 
regarded merely its spirit of adventure, numerous parallels 
might be found in ancient story to the exploits of its vota- 
ries. The feats of Theseus with the Minotaur, the story of 
Perseus’s deliverance of Andromeda, the Argonautic expe- 
dition of Jason in search of the golden fleece, the more ce- 
lebrated expedition against Troy, all closely resemble the 
exploits which chivalry prescribed to the members of its 
order. The true point of view in which chivalry gave a 
new direction to the opinions of the age, and a new impulse 
to literature, was in the altered position which it gave to 
women. It is certain, that before chivalry was known, nay, 
before Christianity was introduced, a peculiar reverence 
for women had been shown by the Gothic nations. Taci- 
tus, in his treatise on the manners of the Germans, adverts 
to this as one of their characteristic features. “ Inesse iis 
‘etiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant.” The introduc- 
tion of Christianity ratified and consecrated this feeling of 
respect. It made woman the equal and companion, not 
the slave, of man. But chivalry went a step farther. It 
reversed the relations in which the sexes had stood during 
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the classical times, and exalted, in theory at least, the softer 
sex above the stronger and the more warlike. As the best 
means of arming the helpless against the powerful, it sur- 
rounded them with an angelic atmosphere of sacredness, 
and converted love into adoration, respect into religion. 
Here, too, there was something affected, but much more 
that was genuine. This feeling, exaggerated as it seems 
to us, did unquestionably influence in a high degree the 
opinions of the age, their tastes, their modes of expression. 
Its effect upon modern literature has been most remark- 
able. It has rendered the principle of romantic love al- 
most the mainspring of modern poetry, and of imaginative 
composition in general. It forms almost the sole subject 
of the poems of the Troubadours, the minstrels of the south 
of France, Spain, and Italy, with whose compositions the 
history of modern poetry properly commences. Dante, 
the father of the Italian language and poetry, finds the 
source of the inspiration which dictates his sonnets and 
canzoni, and at last the Divina Commedia itself, in this 
species of romantic adoration for a deceased mistress. Pe- 
trarch’s poetry, and his deification of Laura, are one and 
the same thing. The lyric poets of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries of Italy seem to have scarcely conceived 
that any other course than that of imitating Dante and Pe- 
trarch in this chivalrous Platonism was open to them. The 
principle of romantic love is carried by Pulci, Boiardo, and 
Ariosto to an excess which communicates to it an air of the 
ludicrous ; a reproach, however, from which it is again re- 
deemed by the serious and enthusiastic Jerusalem of Tasso. 
When in modern times the attempt was made to revive 
tragedy, it proved totally unsuccessful, until this principle 
was admitted into the drama to give it warmth and life. 
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Of that species of composition which in its proper sense is 
peculiar to the moderns, viz. the novel and romance, it forms, 
as we all know, the moving power. In short, it influences, 
more or less, every department in which the imagination has 
exerted itself with success since the revival of literature. 

* 5. Another point in the social institutions of the time, 
which affects in a considerable degree the spirit of the lite- 
rature of the European nations in the outset, is the rela- 
tion of feudal vassalage, the degraded condition of the mass 
of the people, and the subdivision of the state into so many 
separate baronies, within each of which its feudal lord ex- 
ercised supreme authority. This subdivision annihilates 
that inspiration of patriotism, or attachment to country or 
state, which is very visible in the Roman literature, and 
more faintly in the Greek, and introduces in its stead the 
principle of loyalty or implicit obedience to the individual 
superior to whom fortune had given the right of disposing 
of the destinies of his vassal. Submission to authority under 
all circumstances, without remonstrance, is represented as 
the highest of virtues; and a violation of this principle cannot 
be palliated by any exhibition of courage or self-devo- 
tion. A fine illustration of this principle in the moral code 
of the feudal times occurs in Schiller’s fine ballad of the 
Fight with the Dragon, founded on a story given as authen- 
tic by Vertot, in his History of the Knights of Malta. 
Rhodes was laid waste by a monstrous serpent, which has 
already destroyed not a few of the knights of St John, who 
had been rash enough to engage in combat with it. The 
grand-master, accordingly, had strictly prohibited any of 
the order from engaging in the apparently hopeless attempt. 
One young knight, unable to witness with patience the 
spectacle of the misery and distress daily caused by the ra- 
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vages of the monster, ventured to despise the prohibition, 
and, by dint of art and valour combined, delivers the island 
from its persecutor. He was conducted in triumph to the 
hall, where the knights were met in council. The grand- 
master received him in gloomy silence, reminded him that 
obedience under the Christian creed was the first of virtues, 
and banished him from the island. The knight, conscious 
of his error, bowed in silence; divested himself of his knight- 
ly mantle, kissed the hand of the master, and was about to 
go. The stern superior was softened; he called him back, 
and, presenting him again with his sword and mantle, in- 
formed him that his prompt submission and penitence has 
restored him to the rank which his disobedience had for- 
feited. 

6. One other feature is strikingly characteristic of the 
earlier literature of Europe, although good taste at a later 
period has pretty well weeded out its traces, viz. the sin- 
gular and incongruous mixture of science with poetry. 
‘The literary men of the time were learned men, familiar 
with theology and with the writings of the ancients, and de- 
lighted with the abstractions and refinements of a mystical 
theology and a scholastic logic ; and that which interested 
them in reality, they unconsciously incorporated with their 
poetry. This tendency tinges the whole Italian poetry, 
from Dante to Ariosto. Petrarch, even while singing of 
love, cannot allow the subject to pass without some learned 
and complimentary allusions to Aristotle. The Spanish 
lyric poetry of Boscan, Garcilaso, and their successors, is a 
sort of versified Platonism. The verses of Ronsard, and the 
other worthies composing that poetical constellation which 
arrogated to itself the name of the Pleiades, are so full of 
learned allusions as to be absolutely unintelligible ; and the 
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influence of this somewhat pedantic exhibition of ancient 
literature is undeniable even in our own Milton. 

Having premised these remarks on some of the charac- 
teristic features of distinction which separate the religious, 
reflective, warlike, and mystic poetry of modern Europe, 
from the airy, graceful, and transparent spirit of the classi- 
cal, we may observe, that although, as we mentioned, nearly 
seven centuries elapsed before the appearance of any poet 
of permanent European reputation, poetry was not entirely 
idle during the intervening period; but, on the contrary, 
towards its close at least, in a state of high activity and fer- 
tility of production. Scarcely, indeed, had the different 
languages of Europe begun to arrange themselves into form, 
before poetry in a rude form made its appearance. Perhaps 
in Germany the cradle of the modern poetry of Europe may 
most probably be found. By the time of Charlemagne, it is 
certain that country contained a vast mass of legendary poe- 
try, which was carefully collected, committed to writing by 
the directions of the emperor, with a view to preservation, 
but of which scarcely a traditional fragment now remains. 
Earlier than the time of Charlemagne (a. p. 740 to 814), in 
all probability, were the lays of the Nibelungen and the Hel- 
denbuch composed, though they have descended to us only 
in the altered form given to them when recast by Henry of 
Afterdingen. The former carries back its scenes to the days 
of Attilathe Hun; and, in truthful simplicity and vividness of 
painting, its homely and nervous verses are even yet worthy 

of admiration. A fund of bold and rich invention is, in like 
manner, displayed in the Sagas of Scandinavia, the mytho- 
logy of which, at a later date, came to exert a strong influ- 
ence over the poetry of Europe. 

The Provencal language, the first-born of European 
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tongues, in which Thebaut afterwards sung, and Coeur de 
Lion expressed his complaints in prison, we find moulded 
into form about the close of the ninth century. The Pro- 
vencals had undoubtedly borrowed many things besides 
rhyme from the Arabian literature of the Peninsula, for an 
oriental spirit is visible in many of their compositions, and 
much of their imagery. But, on the other hand, they added 
much from their independent stores ; they widely extended 
the domain of poetry, gave it spirit as well as refinement; 
they even rendered it, as Villemain observes, a substitute for 
the liberty of the press; while their forms of versifieation, 
canzoni, sonnets, sestine, madrigals, &c. soon became the 
patterns adopted by all the southern languages. of Europe. 
Their compositions, introduced into Germany through the 
Hohenstauffen emperors, instantly communicated a marked 
impulse to German poetry: the numerous band of the Min- 
nesingers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are, in fact, 
the Provencals of Germany. 

In the north of France, again, arises, during the same pe- 
riod, the literature of the TFrouveres; a literature of satires 
and legends, and tales of knavery, licentious gallantry and 
adventure, destined afterwards strongly to influence the di- 
rection of the genius of Boccacio, and his successors the 
Italian novelists, and to furnish the amplest materials for 
later writers of fiction. Nor during this creative period were 
fictions of a higher cast wanting. 

Three leading cycles of romance may indeed be pointed, 
out, which owe their origin to this period. The first con- 
sists of the legends of Gothic, Frankish, and Burgundian 
heroes, during the times of the great northern emigrations, 
of which the Nibelungen and the Heldenbuch are the de- 
positories ; legends breathing a purely northern spirit, and 
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generally having some foundation in history: the second, 
those which embody the traditions as to Charlemagne’s 
wars against the Saracens, the achievements of his court of 
Paladins, and the “ dolorosa rotta” at Roscesvalles, where 
he is represented as perishing with all his peerage. In 
these Charlemagne is strangely represented, not as a most 
warlike and energetic monarch, but rather in the garb of 
a lazy and luxurious eastern sultan; a perversion of his- 
torical truth which, Frederick Schlegel thinks, must be ac- 
counted for by the poems which refer to the emperor hav- 
ing been chiefly written by Normans, who drew their no- 
tions of Charlemagne from some of those faineant monarchs 
of their own days, whom they saw in possession of his 
throne. It is certain, at all events, that the legends con- 
nected with Charlemagne soon became largely interwoven 
with incidents of a comic cast, and with a mass of absurd 
and fantastic machinery. The third class of romantic tradi- 
tions then first embodied in poetry are those relating to the 
fabulous Arthur, “ begirt with British and Armoric knights ;” 
by far the most interesting of which is the celebrated le- 
gend of a pathetic and elegiac character, which bears the 
name of Tristan or Tristram. “ Among all the great and 
epic poems of love and chivalry in the middle ages,” says 
Frederick Schlegel, “ the first place is given by all nations 
to Tristram ; but that we may not be fatigued with unifor- 
mity of fiction, the airy and lively legend of Launcelot is 
placed by the side of its more grave and elegiac represen- 
tations.” He traces also in these legends of Arthur and the 
Round Tableadouble purpose ; an allegorical character, viz. 
an attempt to shadow forth the ideal of a spiritual and Chris- 
tian knighthood, imparting to them in general a higher cha- 
racter than to the corresponding traditions of Charlemagne. 
D2 
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One other class of the compositions of the middle ages 
may be alluded to, their monkish hymns, written in Latin, 
that is to say, the bastard Latin of the period, and general- 
ly in rhyme. They cannot indeed be praised for their no- 
velty of thought, or high imagination ; but their earnestness 
of purpose, whether in describing ideas of terror or pity, and 
which was the expression of one belief and one heart per- 
vading many nations, give them a considerable hold over the 
mind. No one can be insensible to the awful grandeur of 
the Dies ire, dies illa, which Roscommon, who translated it 
into English, is said to have died repeating; or the simple 
pathos of the Stabat mater dolorosa, which, even divested 
of the charms of Pergolesi’s music, speaks to the heart. Of 
nearly equal beauty are the Jam meesta quiesce querela of 
Prudentius; and the Ave Maris Stella, being an invocation 
to the Virgin, which may still be traced in the songs of the 
boatmen of the Mediterranean. The forcible impression 
made by these simple sacred hymns on the mind of Dante 
is obvious, from the manner in which lines or portions of 
lines from them are here and there woven into the éerza 
rima of his great poem. 

It cannot therefore be said that the middle ages were an 
unpoetical period. On the contrary, there was then a very 
general diffusion of poetic feeling. But the poetry to which 
it gave rise was not marked by any of those works of ex- 
cellence rising conspicuously above the rest, which attract 
attention to the names of the authors. Its productions 
are chiefly anonymous ; its poets have died and made no 
sign. A great genius was still wanting to form an epoch 
in the annals of poetry; but that genius was found in Dante, 
about a century after the Tuscan dialect had assumed a 
predominance over the other dialects of Italy. 
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TueE Divine Comedy of Dante (born 1265, died 1321) is 
the first work of distinguished and original genius which 
graces the literature of modern Europe; and it is in many 
respects a most striking and remarkable production. It is 
not, as the name would import, a drama ; as little does it re- 
semble an epic poem; it is an allegorical pilgrimage through 
heaven, hell, and paradise, which the poet has peopled with 
human shapes, human passions and crimes. He has made 
his poem an instrument through which he vents his political 
loves and hatreds, his vast and undigested learning, his 
scholastic acuteness, his mystical philosophy, his reverence 
for the ancients, his sympathy with the spirit of freedom, 
the enterprise, the enthusiasm of the moderns. It resem- 
bles, in fact, the Homeric poems in its encyclopediac cha- 
racter. The poet stands, as it were, on an isthmus, from 
which he can cast back his glances across the tumultuous 
and still heaving chaos of the middle ages, into the serener 
regions of the past, and forward into a futurity of which he 
- foresees and foretells the coming glories. Many, no doubt, 
had been the allegorical compositions which went before 
him; the Roman de la Rose, indeed, still survives, in the 
translation of which Chaucer wasted so much of his earlier 
powers; but all have been thrown into shade, and it may 
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be said effaced, by the grasp, magnificence, and sombre 
power, combined with deep human feeling, of the great 
allegorical pageant of Dante. For in this last quality, quite 
as much as in the attributes of sublimity and grandeur, 
which are universally conceded to him, lies the secret of 
that perennial charm of freshness which still gives interest 
to the Divina Commedia. Amidst the darkest scenes of 
infernal punishment some soothing objects or images are 
constantly introduced to lighten our pilgrimage, and flowers 
are made to spring up beneath our feet, as if to freshen 
the path “ over the burning marle.” His wearisome me- 
taphysics have long ceased to please ; his mystic raptures, 
his pictures of the celestial occupations of the saints, appear 
almost ludicrous ; his demons and his Satan grotesque rather 
than impressive : but the deep pathos of the story of Fran- 
cesca of Rimini; the thrilling scenes in the town of Hunger; 
the few simple lines which tell the story of Madonna della 
Pia, imbibing a slow but certain death among the swamps 
of the Maremma, to which she is consigned by a jealous 
husband; the sweet apostrophe to evening, and the fireside 
recollections which the sound of the vesper-bell brings 
along with it: these and such episodes are the passages 
which linger in the memories of all, and give to the poem 
of Dante its main hold over the heart. 

The imagination, on the other hand, is singularly roused 
by the scenes of torture and bliss through which we are 
led, the burning tombs, and cities alive with flame, and. 
valleys of the shadow of death, where serpents torture their 
victims, and the ever-deepening descent through the cir- 
cles of hell, contrasted with the cheering light which -be- 
gins to break upon us in the ascending circles of purga- 
tory, and the refulgence of the visions which greet the 
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wanderer on his entrance into paradise, when he exchanges 
the guidance of Virgil for that of Beatrice. 

Distinct as the imagery in the foreground is, the pros- 
pect fades away on all sides into the illimitable, and the 
imagination has full room to expand itself in the sphere of 
the mysterious and indefinite. Dante’s poem may, indeed, 
be well compared to that “ wild and hoary wood” in which 
he describes himself -as losing his way in the outset, with 
here and there a path cut through the trees, where the sun- 
shine pours in and shows spots of verdure or still waters, 
but backed on all sides by dusky labyrinths, inhabited by 
beasts of prey, into the gloom of which the eye can hardly 
pierce, and the immemorial stillness of which the sound of 
human footsteps has never breken. 

The style of Dante’s poem is scarcely less remarkable 
than its spirit. Obscure and unyielding, as might be ex- 
pected, in some parts, it has, nevertheless, a picturesqueness 
without parallel in modern literature. It makes every ob- 
ject palpable or sensible; flashing images upon the mind 
with the rapidity and the splendour of lightning. “ They 
are,” says Ugo Foscolo, “ the bold and prominent figures of 
an alto-relievo, which, it seems, we might almost touch, and 
of which the imagination readily supplies those parts that 
are hidden from the view.” It fixed the Italian language, so 
that at this moment it remains less changed since the time 
of Dante than any other European tongue. 

_As Dante is the head of the Italian allegorical poetry, so 
Petrarch may be regarded as the founder of the lyrical ; 
borrowing indeed his manner, and not a little of his matter 
also, from the Provencals, but by a refined taste acquired 
from the deepest study of the classic poetry, and a sensibi- 
lity, the liveliness of which was quickened by a real passion, 
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investing their strains with a character of tenderness and 
perfect finish, which really appear to confer on them a dif- 
ferent character. The monotony disappears of which we 
are conscious in reading the compositions of the Trouba- 
dours and Minnesingers, “ qui toujours d’un méme ton sem- 
blent salmodier ;” and a wonderful variety of emotions are 
seen to arise out of a theme which, in their hands, had 
appeared limited and barren. No one has ever drawn 
a finer poetical ideal of female loveliness, purity, and 
worth, than Petrarch has done in Laura. “ Every lover,” 
says Herder, “ will find Ais Laura in that of Petrarch; 
he will find his own heart, with all its weakness, and that 
beneficent influence which the female character in its pu- 
rity can erect over the. disposition of the youth and the 
man.” The verbal subtilties and plays on words*which 
disfigure many of the lyrics of Petrarch no doubt detract 
from their effect, and excite surprise that one whose taste 
was in general so pure should have given admittance to 
such conceits; but, like the puns and equivoques of Shak- 
speare’s time, they were part of the fashion of the day. Pe- 
trarch found them imbedded, as it were, in the Provengal 
poetry from which he drew, and he yielded, like Shak- 
speare, to the evil influence of the time. Upon the whole, 
however, the services rendered by him as an Italian poet 
(for we need not here allude to his great and most bene- 
ficial influence on the taste of Europe, by his exertions 
on behalf of classical literature) have been very great; he 
sensibly added to the polish, grace, and pliancy, of the Ita- 
lian tongue ; and of the Platonic poetry of love, a love ex- 
isting rather as a lambegt glow than as a flame, and living 
on as a sentiment after it has ceased to be a passion, Pe- 
trarch still remains the purest and the most charming re- 
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presentative. (See the article PETRARcH in the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.) 

It is a remarkable fact, that though the genius of Dante 
was unquestionably far more masculine, original, and im- 
posing than that of Petrarch, the former left no succes- 
sors, while Petrarch turned for nearly two centuries the 
whole current of poetry into the direction of the amatory 
lyric. Dante was found to be unapproachable ; within 
the circle he had formed, nene durst walk but he ; but the 
Platonism of Petrarch, and the apparent simplicity and 
brevity of the medium through which his tranquil and gen- 
tle inspiration was conveyed, appear to have tempted every 
one into imitation of liis lyrics. Hence, until the fifteenth 
century in Italy was well advanced, its poetry consisted 
of little else than imitations of Petrarch. But, in truth, 
though this was not perceived, all the finer essence of Pe- 
trarch’s poetical character was nearly as incommunicable as 
that of Dante; and accordingly we find, among the latter 
Petrarchists, that much of the delicacy and truth of Pe- 
trarch, that feeling which gives a tempered warmth to his 
expressions, and calms without chilling the heart, disap- 
pears. The raptures of love, and that struggle of passion 
and reason which so constantly recurs in Petrarch’s poetry, 
are pitched in an exaggerated and falsetto key; the con- 
ceits grow more numerous as the feeling grows less intense 
and real; till at last, of all which their great original had 
produced, little is found transplanted into their imitations, 
save the indestructible harmony of the versification. 

The fifteenth century, which followed the death of Pe- 
trarch, is fruitful in learned men, in grammarians and _ phi- 
losophers, but barren in poetry. The excessive cultivation 
of classical literature, and the admiration excited by its 
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great models, created a feeling of distaste for Italian com- 
position. Traces, no doubt, of a teeming fancy appear in 
the unfinished stanze of Politian ; and the rustic and car- 
nivalesque songs, both of the great Lorenzo and of Ma- 
chiayelli, have a merit independently of the interest attach- 
ed to their authorship. Machiavelli’s comedy of the Man- 
dagola has been pronounced by a competent judge to be 
amongst the best specimens of the comic which the Italians 
possess. But till the rise of that branch of poetry which 
may be regarded as the peculiarly national poetry of Italy, 
namely, the serio-comic romance of chivalry, nothing of a 
marked or original character appears. We turn, therefore, 
at once to the dawn of that school in the rough poem of 
Pulci. 

There seems little doubt that feudalism, with that at- 
tendant spirit of chivalry which was born of its union with 
religion, never obtained any great influence in Italy. Pe- 
trarch even speaks of the warlike fictions of romance with 
dislike and contempt ; and indeed, from the earliest periods, 
we can perceive the traces of a commercial much more 
than a military spirit ; inclining the nation, in the adoption 
of foreign models, to turn with far greater interest to the 
gay, lively, and licentious tales of the Trouveres, or the 
dreamy reveries of the Provencal poets, than to those tales 
of chivalry, the “ romans de longue haleine,” which form- 
ed the study and the delight of the rest of Europe. 

Before the period, too, when the Italians first thought of 
resorting to the fictions of chivalry as the materials of poe- 
try, the feeling of chivalry itself was generally on the de- 
cline throughout Europe, and its high-flown sentiments 
and extravagances in action were beginning to be looked 
upon as a superannuated and exploded fashion. Hence 
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the consciousness of a certain air of ridicule attaching itself 
to themes of this kind must from the first have been pre- 
sent to the minds of the Italian poets; and accordingly the 
chief puzzle connected with the work of Pulci, the Mor- 
gante Maggiore, is, whether the work be of a serious na- 
ture, or an elaborate jest ; or whether, as seems more pro- 
bable, it be not a jumble of both. 

All the Italian poets who have adopted these fabulous 
themes of chivalry seem, in fact, to have perceived that, 
in their own country at least, the taste for romance, if it 
ever existed, had gone by, and that a serious poem, in the 
style of the prose romances of chivalry, would have met 
merely with ridicule or neglect. Their aim, therefore, 
seems to have been to avail themselves merely of the fic- 
tions and machinery of romance, as affording a new source 
of poetical embellishment; to address no higher feeling 
than the principle of curiosity aroused by complicated ad- 
venture; and to anticipate, by a tone of levity, and a 
gaiety approaching to the comic, that ridicule with which 
they felt that the spirit of chivalry had begun to be asso- 
ciated. ‘They wrote “ as if they mocked themselves, that 
could be moved to sigh at any thing.” This aim is visible 
in them all; they differ only in the degree of art, taste, and 
genius with which the result at which they aimed has been 
accompanied. 

In the rude poem of Luigi Pulci (born 1431, died 1487), 
there is no harmony whatever between the extremes of 
the tragic and comic. The poet appears to be in one page 
sincerely devout ; in the next he seems a profligate and 
scoffer. The broadest farce in the adventures of the good- 
natured but stupid giant Morgante, alternates with the ele- 
vated and the pathetic in the really chivalrous enthusiasm 
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of the battle of Roncesvalles and the death of Orlando; 
the dreariest platitudes are succeeded by occasional out- 
breakings of devotional enthusiasm or fine sentiment. The 
effect of the whole is disjointed and painful, and such as 
to excite our surprise that the accomplished companion and 
favourite of the great Lorenzo should have produced a work 
so enigmatical and unsatisfactory. 

With more invention and greater variety than Pulci (for 
in the construction of plots, and in sketching the outline of 
characters, Boiardo left little for Ariosto to perform), and 
with far less of that disposition to caricature in which Pulci 
unconsciously indulges, the Orlando Innamorato of Matteo 
Maria Boiardo (1430 to 1494) still wants that airy grace and 
ease of movement, that unconscious flow, like the marvel- 
lous tale of an Arabian improvisatore, without which this 
species of poem,—a “ chartered libertine,” in as far as re- 
gards the ordinary canons of criticism,—can have no perma- 
nent success. In Boiardo’s hands it moves laboriously and 
stifly ; his verse wants harmony ; his style wants pruning, 
polishing, and lightening. -This, together with the infusion 
into the poem of a most peculiar species of grave humour, 
was the service afterwards performed for Boiardo by Berni, 
with such perfect success, indeed, that the rifaccimento has 
superseded and almost obliterated the recollection of the 
original. 

It remained, however, for Ariosto (14741533) to hit the 
happy medium between the poco meno and poco piu; to 
blend the tragic and comic in the proper proportions suited 
to the serio-comic epic; to give life and natural movement 
to the mere machines of his predecessors ; to throw over his 
recitals an air of simplicity and bonhommie, which gives pro- 
bability to the wildest marvels; and to invest the whole airy 
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tissue of romance with a style, the peculiar charm of which, 
though most clearly felt, appears almost indescribable ; so 
clear, so popular and translucent, as to charm the most un- 
educated ; so correct and classical as to satisfy the most cri- 
tical taste. To compare Ariosto to Tasso as a poet of feel- 
ing, is to compare objects absolutely disparate, and unsuit- 
ed to comparison. Probably the native cheerfulness and 
easy temper of his mind was not consistent with strong 
emotion ; but it is equally clear, that the expression of 
strong emotion was inconsistent with his plan. To have 
grafted the deep and serious interests and passions of men 
upon so gossamer a groundwork as that which he has adopt- 
ed, would have been like building an edifice of marble 
upon the unsubstantial basis of a summer cloud. In the 
department he assigned to himself he has employed the 
most appropriate instruments with corresponding success. 
After Homer, he has been, on the whole, the favourite poet 
of Europe. Above sixty editions of the Orlando were pub- 
lished in the course of the sixteenth century alone. “ The 
Orlando Furioso,” says Mr Hallam, in summing up a most 
just and discriminating criticism of Ariosto, in his Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of Europe, “ as a single great poem, 
has been very rarely surpassed in the living records of 
poetry. Ariosto must yield to three, and only three, of his 
predecessors. He has not the force, simplicity, and truth 
to nature, of Homer, the exquisite style and sustained ma- 
jesty of Virgil, nor the originality and boldness of Dante. 
The most obvious parallel is Ovid, whose Metamorphoses, 
however, are far excelled by the Orlando Furioso, not in 
fertility of invention, or variety of images and sentiments; 
but in purity of taste, in grace of language, and harmony of 
versification,” 
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The incongruous elements of devotion and ribaldry, ca- 
ricature and tragic emotion, which had been left unblended 
by Pulci, which Boiardo partly rejected and partly harmo- 
nized, had received from the pen of Ariosto the last graces 
of which such a poem was susceptible. In him there is even 
a gentle pathos combined with a sort of enthusiasm of va- 
lour, which gives sincerity and elevation to the fantastic. 
But the serious and brooding fancy of his successor Tasso 
(born 1544, died 1595) could not be contented to sing, like 
Ariosto, “ le donne, i cavalier, ’arme, gli amori,” in the same 
light, and at times half-mocking strain. He determined to 
present the serious side of the romantic epic, as Ariosto had 
done the comic. Whether the dull “ Gazette in verse,” by 
Trissino, the Italia Liberata, in any way suggested to him 
the idea of a historical subject, we know not. Certain it is, 
however, that his earnestness of purpose, his deep and at 
last morbid sensibilities, impelled him to the selection of a 
theme where reality should give steadiness and human 
interest to the creations of imagination; and where the 
spirit of the Christian religion should be the moving prin- 
ciple, instead of a phantasm which played round the head 
rather than touched the heart. This theme he sought and 
successfully found in the delivery of the Holy Sepulchre 
by the crusaders ; an event more interesting to Christiani- 
ty than had been the Trojan expedition to the assembled 
princes of Asia; and satisfying that essential condition of 
a good epic, that its action, whatever its importance, shall 
be one springing from enthusiastic feeling rather than po- 
litical motives. His poem was written while the European 
monarchs still flattered themselves with the hope of re- 
gaining the lost conquests of Godfrey in the Holy Land, 
and the glorious exploits at Malta, at Rhodes, at the Go- 
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letta, and Lepanto, showed the strength of the feeling that 
still prevailed “against the general enemy, Ottoman ;” and 
dealing as it did with a topic of religious interest, placed 
among scenes hallowed by the most affecting recollections, 
and presenting the finest natural features for the pencil of 
the poet; admitting, from the remoteness of the period to 
which it related, and the faith which then prevailed, the 
introduction of a fabulous agency, contrasting with the im- 
pressive machinery which the Christian religion afforded, it 
is difficult to conceive a theme uniting more features of in- 
terest, or affording a richer or more picturesque groundwork 
for an epic poem. 

Tasso has conceived his plan in the spirit of antiquity, 
and in the grand and enlarged style of the classic epic ; but 
he has executed it in the spirit of the middle ages ; and per- 
haps the point in which Tasso has been more completely 
successful, is the skill with which the spirit of a religious 
chivalry is breathed into the classic framework ; and all 
the incidents which he liberally borrows from Homer or 
Virgil, are made to harmonize with that prevailing tone of 
devotion, valour, and tenderness, which is spread like an 
atmosphere of purity over the Jerusalem Delivered. 

Whilst the general plan of the Jerusalem, perhaps, bears 
too close a resemblance to that of Homer, in the retirement 
of Rinaldo, like Achilles, from the army, which is made the 
nodus of the poem, the singular beauty of its episodes 
has been always felt and admitted. In fact, it is by the 
episodes that we chiefly remember the poem. Tasso has 
thrown the whole tenderness of his soul into such passages 
as those where he describes Sofronia and Olindo at the 
stake, the “ pastoral melancholy” of Erminia’s residence 
with the shepherds, or Clorinda perishing by the hand of 
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him who would willingly have died to save her. The turn 
of his mind, in fact, was fully more towards the lyrical than 
the epic, and, in passages like these, the lyrical tendency 
breaks forth with peculiar force and flow. 

In his characters Tasso has not made any very substan- 
tial addition to the picture gallery of the ancients, though 
even in this respect he is superior to Ariosto, who in most 
cases contents himself with a few general types without 
distinctive traits. Tasso’s male characters, with one excep- 
tion, that of Tancred, are judicious adaptations of Homer’s 
outlines of character to other times, manners, and religious 
creeds. Tancred, however, is an original conception ; per- 
haps the more striking that its outline was drawn in some 
measure from within ; for in Tancred, the brave, visionary, 
melancholy Tancred, the victim of a hopeless passion, we 
probably see a dim reflection of the poet himself. 

The same broad line of distinction which divides Ariosto 
and Tasso as to the conception of their subjects, may be 
traced in the whole details of their execution. Ariosto is 
throughout a painter. It is with external things that he 
chiefly deals ; with colour, arrangement, form, and grouping, 
rather than with their internal spirit. But Tasso cannot 
paint this objectively. Every image, every feeling, as it 
passes through his mind, receives the stamp of his own pe- 
culiar habits of thought, and issues forth impressed with 
the image and superscription of his own tender and loving 
soul. 

Though Tasso is best known by his great epic, his 
Aminta deserves notice as the finest of those pastoral dra- 
mas which were so common in Italy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the commencement of the seventeenth. It was 
not indeed the earliest, for the Sagrifizio of Agostino Bec- 
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cari (1510-1590) had preceded it. And even Beccari’s 
work had grown out of those pastorals, frequently in dia- 
logue, of which the fifteenth century was so fruitful, and 
of which the Arcadia of Sannazzaro (1458-1530) affords 
the finest example. ‘Tasso’s, however, of all the Italian 
pastoral dramas, is the most inspired by the spirit of poetry. 
The Pastor Fido of Guarini (1537-1612) certainly has the 
advantage of a far more stirring plot; it rouses more cu- 
riosity and attention, but it wants the charm, the truly Ar- 
cadian repose, which Tasso has spread over his Aminta. 
Here also, as in his Tancred, the feelings of the poet gave 
vivacity and truth to the poem ; for it is not difficult to see, 
that under the disguise of Amyntas, and in the form of al- 
lusions to the joys and sufferings of the pastoral life, or in- 
vectives against that influence of rank and honour by which 
the natural feelings of the heart are suppressed, the lover 
of Leonora is pleading his own cause, or his own apology. 

For an account of the Italian drama, which took its rise 
in the Sophonisba of Trissino (born 1478, died 1550), the 
reader is again referred to the article Drama in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 

One species of poetry, which is almost peculiar to Italy, 
distinguishes or rather disgraces this period, viz. that mass 
of poems entitled Capitoli, &c. which obtained the name of 
Bernesque from the poet who first set the example of these 
specimens of reckless and indecent drollery, Francesco 
Berni (died about 1543). His quiet grave humour, the host 
of ludicrous associations which he conjures up, and frequent 
felicities of expression, at first render even his ribaldry amus- 
ing; but when similar themes were taken up and hunted 
down by Molza, Casa, Firenzuola, and their followers, it 
became oppressive and revolting in the highest degree. 


We now approach the period of decline in Italian poetry. 
The sixteenth century had been its golden period: in the 
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seventeenth we drop at once into the age of brass, or the 
age of tinsel. Chiabrera (born 1552, died 1637) indeed 
exhibits lyric fire, and, by discarding the hackneyed and 
outworn form of the Italian versification of the Provengal 
school, and approximating to the metres of the ancients, 
gave a character of originality to his odes. Yet, granting 
the boldness of his imagery, and a certain fervour and en- 
thusiasm, which raises his lyric poetry above the slumbrous 
and monotonous beauty of most of his predecessors who were 
of the school of Petrarch, it is yet impossible to subscribe 
to the excessive eulogiums bestowed upon him by Tirabos- 
chi, who almost seems to think he had combined in Italian 
the graces of Anacreon with the majesty of Pindar. More 
impressive, more affecting, though occasionally, and particu- 
larly in his sonnets, more deformed by the conceits and ex- 
aggerations which give an evil distinction to the poets of 
this period, whom the Italians have branded with the title 
of Seicentisti, are the lyrics of the senator Filicaja (born. 
1642, died 1707), whose religious canzoni, particularly the 
noble triumphal hymn on the deliverance of Vienna from the 
Turks by John Sobieski, are amongst the finest specimens 
of this class of poetry of which Italy has to boast. In his 
sonnets he is less pure and less natural; even his famous 
sonnet on Italy is, in its second quatrain, disfigured by one of 
the poorest and coldest of conceits. One other name must 
be mentioned, as preserving a pure and classic taste amidst 
the general corruption which, under the influence of Marini, 
was now pervading and perverting the whole spirit of Italian 
poetry. We refer to Fulvio Testi (1593-1646), the Italian 
Horace, as he has been called, a title certainly quite un- 
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_ merited, so far as regards the power or brilliancy of his imagi- 
nation, but not inappropriate, if limited to the purity and 
terseness of his style. The greater corrupter of this de- 
clining period of Italian literature is the once famous Marini 
(born 1569, died 1625), the author of the Adone, a poem 
which is an absolute chaos of brilliant antitheses and exag- 
gerated language, plays of wit and ingenious imagery, but 
heaped together without the slightest direction of any go- 
verning judgment, and producing a tiresome and chilling, 
instead of an exciting effect. In his own days his writings 
were differently estimated. For a time, indeed, his popu- 
larity in his own country was boundless, and his influence 
on the literature of other countries, particularly that of 
Spain, as powerful as it was mischievous. But good sense 
and good taste shortly resumed their sway, and Rousseau, 
if one may judge from the frequent quotations from Marini 
in his Heloise, would almost appear to be the last person 
of any literary distinction who was familiar with the once 
celebrated and now completely. forgotten Adone. 

In comic poetry, however, the seventeenth century was 
more successful. To this period belongs the Secchia Ra- 
pita of Tassoni (1565-1635), the first specimen of that style 
which was afterwards carried to perfection in the Lutrin 
and the Rape of the Lock. The imitations of Tassoni need 
not be mentioned. Instead of improving on his model, they 
degraded and vulgarized it. e 

Excepting in the drama, which was distinguished by the 
great and strongly contrasted genius of Metastasio and Al- 
fieri, the eighteenth century in Italy can boast of little in 
poetry. Some graceful fables by Pignotti, imitations of 
Pope by Parini, and of Gray’and Young by Pindemonte, 
redeem it from the charge of utter barrenness, but cannot 
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entitle it to the praise of originality’ Nor, with the excep- 
tion of Manzoni, has the nineteenth century produced any 


poem which can justly be said to have attained a European 
reputation. 
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SPANISH POETRY. 


OF all the languages formed from the ruins of the Latin, 
the Spanish approaches the nearest to the Italian. The 
spirit of the two literatures differs extremely ; but so closely 
do the words resemble each other, that translations have been 
executed by Spaniards from the Italian, as in the case of 
Jauregui’s translation of Tasso’s Aminta, where even whole 
lines are found to correspond with the original. The lan- 
guage, as it now exists, is the dialect of Castille, polished 
and purified, the Catalonian or Limousin having long ceased 
to be the language of poetry. 

One feature peculiarly marks the whole of the Spanish 
poetry with a character unknown to that of the rest of Europe, 
viz. the strong traces of orientalism which it exhibits, a ten- 
dency to the pompous and the exaggerated, and a strange 
compound of strong passion, combining with a great wanton- 
ness and luxuriance of fancy. More or less this feature is to 
be traced through all the changes which its poetry has un- 
dergone ; subdued, no doubt, and kept down by the good 
taste of such men as Garcilaso or Cervantes, but re-appear- 
ing in the estilo culto of Calderon, and reaching its height in 
the ludicrous extravagancies of the Spanish Marini, Gongora. 
Considering, indeed, the intimate connection which sub- 
sisted between Spain and Arabia from the eighth down to 
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the close of the fourteenth century, a connection which, 
though one of hostility in the field, appeared to have ad- 
mitted of many of the ties of friendship and mutual respect, 
and the natural admiration which the brilliant poetry of 
Arabia was likely to exercise over the minds of a ruder 
people, the Asiatic character of the Spanish poetical genius 
appears exactly what, under such relations, might have been 
expected. 

The earliest monument of the Spanish poetry is the old 
Chronicle of the Cid, a cycle of romantic legends, founded 
upon the exploits and misfortunes of that Don Rodrigo Lay- 
nez who, after exalting the glory of the Spanish arms under 
Ferdinand king of Castille, and his son Don Sancho, was 
treated with such ingratitude by Alfonso VI., the son of the 
latter, that he fled to the Moorish court, where, from 1081 
to 1085, he gained many brilliant victories over the Christian 
arms. Again recalled to the Spanish court by Alfonso, who 
began to feel his value, he was a second time disgraced, and 
banished about 1090. The Chronicle, which, both from in- 
ternal and external evidence, appears to be as old as the 
twelfth century, relates to this second banishment; and 
though its language is rude, and its rhymes most imperfect, 
there is a captivating freshness in the scenes which it pre- 
sents, in its vivacity of movement, and in the occasional traits 
of poetry which seem to escape almost involuntarily from 
the writer, that raise it considerably above the ordinary level 
of such chronicles. ’ 

From the date of the poem of the Cid to the reign of 
John II. (1407-1454), the only monuments of Spanish 
poetry, at least the only specimens possessing the slightest 
interest, consist in that vast mass of popular or ballad poetry 
in which Spain is richer than any other country in Europe. 
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Fortunately the process of collecting and preserving these 
relics of an adventurous and enthusiastic period, “ere po- 
lity, sedate and sage, had quenched the fires of feudal rage,” 
was commenced at a very early period, the first collection 
having appeared in 1510, under the title of the Cancionero 
General. Not only in numbers, however, but in merit, the 
Spanish ballad poetry appears superior to that of any other 
nation of Europe. Everything, in fact, united to give to 
this species of poetry its freest development. A national 
character of strong sensibility, excitable yet constant ; na- 
tional pride, in the feeling that they had so long formed the 
advanced guard of Europe against the Moors, and were daily 
driving backward the tide of invasion ; a life of adventure and 
gallantry ; a strong passion for music and the dance ; a de- 
licious climate; a language rich in rhymes, and admitting 
a species of versification (the assonance), in which “ Sponte 
sua Carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos,” were here found 
united. The result has been a collection of ballads of all 
kinds, warlike, amatory, Moorish (these last chiefly com- 
posed after the conquest of Granada by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella in 1492), and satirical, marked by a degree of taste 
and poetical beauty, of which very few of our English or 
Scottish ballads have to boast. The Moorish ballads have 
a peculiar charm, from the richness of the colouring with 
which they are invested, and their style, which has hit the 
happy medium between the boldness of some of the old his- 
torical ballads, and the over-refinement and affectation of 
those which were composed after the introduction of the 
Italian taste into Spanish poetry. The picturesque charac- 
ter of the Moorish life, the natural beauties and artificial 
magnificence of Granada, the quarrels of the rival families 
of the Zegris and the Abencerrages, the tournaments, feasts 
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of canes, and other amusements of the luxurious court of 
Boabdil, afford in these ballads inexhaustible materials for 
descriptive poetry, a tendency which is hardly to be traced 
in the earlier ballads. “It is wonderful,” says a very emi- 
nent Spanish critic, Quintana, “with what vigour and bre- 
vity they paint scenes, personages, and feelings. In one it 
is the Alcayde of Molina, who enters, rousing the Moors 
against the Christians, who are ravaging their fields ; in an- 
other, the unfortunate Aliatar, borne back with the gloom 
of a funeral procession, through the gate from which he had 
issued with such gaiety the day before ; now it is a simple 
country maiden, who, having lost the ear-rings her lover 
had given her, weeps at the prospect of the reproaches 
which await her; and now a shepherd, who, solitary and 
forsaken, grows indignant at the sight of two turtles cooing 
in a neighbouring poplar, and drives them away with a 
stone.” Besides the ballads descriptive of incidents, these 
collections contain many charming little songs and lyrical 
snatches, vague and undefined, indeed, but often pleasing 
us even by this very vagueness, which merely suggests a 
hint to the mind, and leaves the rest to be filled up by the 
imagination. With few exceptions, the authors of these ly- 
rics are unknown. A few are attributed to the great Don 
Juan Manuel (who died in 1362), but on doubtful evidence ; 
the writers of the others have died and made no sign. 
Though the Spaniards date the rise of their classic poetry 
from the reign of John IL., it is certain this period contains 
little which has any interest for foreign readers. The pe- 
dantic and tedious labyrinth of Juan de Mena (1412-1456), 
a cold and lifeless imitation of Dante’s great poem, possesses 
nothing ofa more classical nature than the older poetry, save 
its form. One poem only of this period, viz. the noble 
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stanzas or coplas written by Don Jorge Manrique on the 
death of his father, and a few graceful redondillas by the 
accomplished Marquis of Santillana, afford some relief from 
the pretension and pedantry which generally characterize 
this period of Spanish poetry. 

A great revolution, however, was about to be effected in 
Spanish taste, by the introduction at:once of the measures 
and of the spirit of the Italian poetry. The close relation 
into which Spain was brought with Italy during the reign 
of Charles V. had led to a general knowledge of the trea- 
sures of Italian poetry; while many changes in the political 
constitution and habits of ‘the Spaniards themselves con- 
curred to weaken their attachment to their old and natural 
romantic poetry, and disposed them to adopt the more re- 
gular and polished strains of their Italian neighbours. This 
change was introduced by Don Juan Boscan (from about 
1500 to 1544), who, though he had at first composed and 
published a volume of poems in the old Spanish. manner, 
had been led, by his acquaintance with the Venetian am- 
bassador Navagero, to the study of the Italian classics, and 
in consequence formed the design, in conjunction with his 
friend Garcilaso de la Vega (1500-1536), of introducing 
to his countrymen the refinements of the Italian versifica- 
tion, and the superior polish of the style of the Petrarchists. 
But with all Boscan’s careful study of the Italian poets, 
which is evident from the perpetual imitations which his 
poetry. contains of Petrarch, Bembo, and Sannazzaro, he 
never could acquire their elegance of taste, nor divest him- 
self of the national tendency to orientalism. Something of 
the old leaven of impetuosity and hyperbole attaches to his 
poetry, producing afeeling of incoherence between the matter 
itself and the medium through which the ideas are conveyed. 
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But what Boscan attempted and imperfectly performed, 
Garcilaso accomplished with complete success. He was 
equally distinguished in the field of warfare and of litera- 
ture. “ One hand the sword employed, and one the pen ;” 
and he fell at last, crowned at once with the laurels of poe- 
try and war. In Garcilaso the Italian poets found a rival, 
if not a superior ; for while he adopted their best points, he 
avoided in a great measure that subtilty of taste which had 
grown out of the study of the later Platonists, and intro- 
duced a metaphysical and reasoning style into those sub- 
jects where it was the most out of place. Garcilaso has 
written little, but that little (at least his Eclogues, for his 
Sonnets are not of equal merit) is of the highest class ; for 
he has contrived so finely to temper the subtilty of the Ita- 
lian poets by the more natural warmth of the Spanish, and 
to clothe his sentiments in words at once so simple and so 
classically pure, that the result is something superior to any 
thing that is to be found in his models. In all of them, no 
doubt, the classic reader will recognise at every turn resem- 
blances to the Latin poets ; but these imitations are intro- 
duced with so much taste, and fitted with such art into a 
Spanish framework, that the knowledge that they are imita- 
tions rather increases than diminishes our sense of the talent 
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of the poet. 

A third personage was associated with Boscan and Garcilaso 
in this poetical triumvirate, the famous “ tyrant of Sienna,” 
the accomplished warrior, statesman, historian, novelist, and 
poet, Diego de Mendoza (1500-1575). Mendoza’s Epistles, 
however, betray more rudeness of manner than even the 
verses of Boscan; and indeed the chief feature of interest 
which they possess, is the singular spectacle they present of 
a stern and hardhearted warrior of the school of the Duke 
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of Alva breathing out to his friends Boscan and Zuniga the 
most fervent aspirations after the domestic happiness of a 
rural life, or longings for the enjoyment of a philosophical so- 
litude. This feature indeed more or less marks the whole 
poetry of the period. Whilst the Spanish warriors were dis- 
tinguished all over Europe for their ferocity, presenting, as 
Sismondi says, “ to the enemy a front of iron, and to the 
unfortunate an iron heart,” we find all their poetry marked 
with a dreamy, tender, and melancholy spirit. In Mendoza, 
Garcilaso, and Montemayor, all of whom were soldiers, and 
conversant with scenes little calculated to soften the affec- 
tions, we observe this union of practical ferocity with theo- 
retical innocence ; nay, even the terrible Duke of Alva ap- 
pears to have been inspired by the same tastes, and appears 
in the poetry of the time, not as the ferocious governor of 
the Low Countries and the organ of the Inquisition, but 
as the discerning critic, the lover and the patron of litera- 
ture. 

This tendency to themes of an Arcadian cast gave rise to 
the Pastorals of Montemayor (1520-1561) and his succes- 
sors. The Diana of Montemayor, a pastoral romance, in- 
terspersed with ballads and canzoni in the style of Sannaz- 
zaro’s Arcadia, was once amongst the most popular produc- 
tions of Europe. Its influence may be traced, not only in 
the host of Spanish pastorals which succeeded it, but in the 
literature of other countries, in the Astrea of D’Urfé, and 
in the Arcadia of our own Sir Philip Sydney. Cervantes 
bestows upon it a sort of qualified praise in his review of 
Don Quixote’s Library, but is disposed to give the prefer- 
ence to the continuation by Gil Polo over the original. 
Montemayor labours, in fact, under the fault of all his coun- 
trymen of the time; he cannot compress; he pours out a 
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stream of musical language, “ which runs, and, as it runs, for 
ever would run on ;” but he gives us few ideas that are at 
once natural and new, and none that stir the heart or 
strongly awaken the imagination. 

The works of Herrera, another poet of this period (1500- 
1578), on whom the Spaniards have, with questionable pro- 
priety, bestowed the title of “ the Divine,” are in a totally 
different strain. His themes are religious and warlike, such 
as the triumph of the Christian arms at Lepanto, or the fa- 
tal defeat of Sebastian in his expedition to Africa. Of all 
the Spanish poets, Herrera, whose mind was deeply imbued 
with the beauties of the sacred writings, possesses the lof- 
tiest style of expression ; but the majesty of his diction is 
often obscured by strange and new creations or combina- 
tions of words, while his elevation not unfrequently explodes 
in palpable bombast. There is a strong resemblance be- 
tween Herrera and the Italian Chiabrera, both in their beau- 
ties and their faults. 

The greatest of the Spanish lyrical writers is Luis Ponce 
de Leon (1527-1591). “ More earnest and enthusiastic 
than Boscan; tender as Garcilaso, but with a soul whose 
tenderness was engrossed by heavenly, not earthly love ; 
pure and high-hearted, with the nobility of genius stamp- 
ed upon his brow, but with religious resignation calm- 
ing his heart, he is different from his predecessors, but more 
complete ; a man Spain only could produce, for in Spain 
only had religion such sovereign sway as wholly to reduce 
the rebel inclinations of man, and, by substituting supernal 
for terrestrial love, not diminish the fulness and tender- 
ness of passion, but only give it another object.”! The 
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most remarkable feature of Luis de Leon’s poetry, is the 
union of a mystical and religious enthusiasm with the 
most perfect clearness and transparency of expression. 
Never was a high and soaring imagination more perfectly 
under the contro] of a cool judgment and a critical taste. 
Whilst a religious Platonism forms the fond of his odes, 
the style exhibits all the terseness, precision, and finish, of 
that of Horace, of whom, notwithstanding the great dif- 
ferences in their poetical character, he continually reminds 
us, by the sententious air of his odes, and that serene 
moral wisdom which drops from him in common with the 
Epicurean poet, whatever subject he touches on. But the 
odes of the Spanish poet have a moral grandeur far ex- 
ceeding those of Horace. The spirit of present enjoy- 
ment, or indifference to futurity, which not unnaturally 
pervades the latter, was revolting to the warm sympathies 
and devout belief of Luis de Leon. Accordingly, the ideas 
and images which, to the Epicurean poet, only afford in- 
ducements to devote the hours to pleasure, such as the 
shortness of life, the fading of flowers, or the instability of 
fortune, the Spanish moralist holds out as inducements 
to the cultivation of those higher faculties which raise the 
soul above this world of mutability and misfortune, and 
prepare it for that purer abode, which he regarded as its 
appointed home. 

The close of the reign of Charles V. is adorned by the 
great name of Cervantes (1547-1616), more distinguished, 
however, as a prose writer than as a poet; and by the rise 
of the dramatic literature of Spain. For a general account 
of the peculiarly national and remarkable character of the 
Spanish theatre, which, while it is connected with our own 
by so many common features, has yet some striking points 
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of distinction, which render its study peculiarly interesting 
to the admirers of our older British theatre, we refer to 
the article Drama in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Cer- 
vantes, we must admit, appears to mark its childhood; for 
the plots of his dramas are loose, disjointed, and scarcely 
deserving of the name, though the gloomy grandeur of the 
Numantia gives it a painful fascination, like the scenes in 
the town of Hunger in the Inferno. Lope is identified with 
its boyhood; Calderon, with its maturity and perfection; Mo- 
reto, Roxas, De Solis, Mira da Mescua, Da Hoz, and others, 
who wrote during the reign of Philip 1V., with its decline. 
Invention, high poetry in parts, the power of exciting and 
maintaining curiosity and suspense, must be accorded to 
the Spanish theatre. Against these must be set religious 
bigotry and mysticisya, often painfully predominant in the 
plays of Calderon, particularly in those autos which the 
German critics have especially selected as the themes of 
their admiration; the affected and redundant style into 
which most of their poets were led by the facility of their 
versification, combined with the habit of working for the 
stage; and the practice which, upon the Spanish stage, is 
almost universal, of painting manners and general types of 
character, rather than discriminating its shades, or giving 
individuality to the personages represented. 

We may here notice, in connection with Spanish litera-_ 
ture, the solitary great name of which the kindred litera- 
ture of Portugal has to boast, Luis de Camoens (1524— 
1578), who conferred upon his countrymen that which 
Spain has in vain essayed to produce ; for the Araucana 
of Ercilla certainly does not deserve the title of an epic 
poem. Viewed in this light, too, it must be admitted that 
even the Lusiadas of Camoens is most objectionable; the 
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“action flags miserably; the mythology is ludicrous; the 
morality of some portions of the poem, as, for instance, the 
scenes on the island which Venus prepares for the refresh- 
ment of the returning Portuguese, is more than question- 
able ; but, with all these, the work is inspired and support- 
ed by the true spirit of poetry ; and its continued popula- 
rity and reputation prove how little the real charm or suc- 
cess of an epic depends on the mere plan or machinery of 
apoem. That which will always render Camoens delight- 
ful, is the tenderness of heart which overfiows in such epi- 
sodes as that of Ignez de Castro; and the pride and zeal- 
ous endeavour with which he labours to embody in im- 
mortal verse the spirit of those days in the annals of Por- 
tugal, when learning and commerce, warlike enterprise and 
success, went hand in hand; when De Gama braved the 
terrors of the Cape, and Alvarez and Albuquerque first 
launched their gallies into the Atlantic. ; 

From the seventeenth century to the present time, the 
literature of Spain has been one of decline. Three names 
only, amongst the many whose works are found quoted in 
Anthologies and Parnasos, deserve notice; those of Gon- 
gora (1561-1627), Quevedo (1580-1645), and Villegas 
(1595-1669). The real talents and rich imagination pos- 
sessed by Gongora make us lament that, like Marini (from 
whom indeed he borrowed his manner), he applied them 
only to corrupt and pervert the public taste. Some of his 
little Anacreontic verses, songs, and letrillas, written at an 
earlier period of his life, are models of natural grace and 
felicity of expression ; contrasting most painfully with the 
ridiculous jargon of language, and galimatias of sentiment, 
which he employed in his later days. The same evil ten- 
dency is visible in Quevedo. We have great invention, 
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much acuteness and comic humour, but a lamentable defi- 
ciency of feeling and taste. His works have been most 
justly compared by Bouterwek to a massive ornament of 
jewellery, in which the setting of some parts is exquisitely 
skilful, of others extremely rude, and in which the number 
of false stones and of valuable gems is nearly equal. 

A purer taste occasionally appears in Villegas, the Ana- 
creon of Spain, though he, too, seems to labour under the 
mania of the day, and now and then to run into extrava- 
gances worthy of the very wildest of the Cultoristos. Af- 
ter Villegas there appeared no Spanish poet of any origi- 
nality ; for the verses and the pastoral comedy of Melen- 
dez Valdez, founded on the episode of the marriage of Ca- 
macho in Don Quixote, do not rise above mediocrity ; the 
fables of Yriarte have merely the merit of brevity and neat- 
ness of expression ; and the comedies of the younger Mo- 
ratin, the last dramatic works which have attracted any 
attention, are merely ingenious imitations of Moliére. At 
the present moment Spanish poetry would seem to be ab- 
solutely effete ; nor does there appear much reason to an- 


ticipate its speedy revival. 
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THE present language of France has sprung from that 
northern dialect which was spoken in Normandy, and known 
by the name of the Walloon. The earliest compositions in 
that dialect were romances, founded on some fabulous his- 
tory, such as Brut of England, which appeared about 1155. 
To these succeeded the romances of chivalry, from about 
1130 to 1190, of which, uniess the Portuguese romance of 
Lobeira, Palmerin of England, be supposed to have appear- 
ed before this time, it would seem the Norman-French are 
fairly entitled to claim the invention. Taking them as a 
whole, there is no disputing that much fancy and ingenuity 
are expended upon these now-forgotten performances, though 
the style is invariably flat and lumbering. They are sus- 
tained merely by the high spirit: which they breathe, and 
the happy incidents which the chronicler occasionally intro- 
duces. 

The taste for the allegorical romance was of a date some- 
what posterior. Of these singular compositions, the most 
remarkable is the once celebrated Roman de la Rose, be- 
gun by William de Lorris, and concluded by Jean de Me- 
un, a poem which was received with boundless admiration, 
and which continued for a century strongly to influence 
the literature of Europe. It was at once a romantic and an 
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allegorical poem; a new edition of the art of love, adapted 
to the moral and metaphysical creed of the middle ages ; 
of dreary length, and yet enlivened here and there by al- 
legorical portraits of imaginary personages, drawn with 
considerable vivacity and spirit, and by those strokes of sa- 
tire, or lessons of practical philosophy, which, together with ° 
the art of narration, very early began to characterize the 
literature of France. The conclusion, by Jean de Meun, 
is inferior to the commencement ; it is deformed by a ribald- 
ry and coarseness which justifies the term “ niedrige polis- 
sonerie,” or low blackguardism, applied to it by Bouterwek. 
But by far the most striking and characteristic part of 
the early French literature consists in that vast collection 
of short tales entitled Fabliaux, which were almost exclu- 
sively the production of the French provinces lying to the 
north of the Loire, and which are well deserving of atten- 
tion, whether their own merits and originality be regard- 
ed, or their general influence on fiction. The period of 
their appearance extends from the last half of the twelfth, 
through the whole of the thirteenth and part of the four- 
teenth century, but the greater number are supposed to 
have been written during the reign of St Louis (1226 to 
1270). The compositions of these minstrels differ extreme- 
ly in character from those of their Provencal brethren of 
the south of France. The poets of Provence were gene- 
rally knights and nobles ; their themes love or war, or mys- 
tical allegoric dreams ; and, with much monotony, their 
poetry certainly presents an elevated and imposing exte- 
rior. The Trouvéres were generally men of an inferior 
grade, sprung from the lower ranks of life, in fact literally 
wandering minstrels. Yet the position they occupied in 
society was particularly favourable to the promotion of those 
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habits of satirical ebservation and comic description which 
constitute the chief attraction of the Fabliaux. Men, in 
general, of acute and vigorous minds, though destitute of 
learning and delicacy, and too often of principle ; welcome 
guests in all society from their powers of amusing, yet re- 
spected in none, experiencing every extreme of life, and 
making themselves at home in all; sometimes helping to 
dispel the ennui of baronial castles, at others courting the 
society of the humblest vassals, they rambled over the 
world, harp in hand, as it were, picking up everywhere the 
materials of their art, and thus painting with a truth and 
‘veshness otherwise unattainable, the full-length portrait 
of French manners during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. These light and joyous compositions turn 
chiefly on subjects of a familiar nature, and consist of stories 
of knavery and intrigue, and occasionally of those Asiatic le- 
gends with which the crusades had by this time rendered 
Europe familiar. Except, therefore, in invention of inge- 
nious incidents and comic imbroglios, and in a certain tinge 


_ of humour and vivacity, which breathes of the sunny skies 


and vine-covered hills of France, they have little preten- 
sions to poetry. And yet this opinion must be taken with 
exceptions, for they have occasionally shown that they could 
excel in themes of a higher kind; and the beautiful and 


well-known fabliau of Aucassin and Nicollette, by its ten- 


der and natural spirit, combined with the deep interest of 
its situations, throws into the shade the greater part of the 
more ambitious and elaborate chivalrous romances. We 
perceive in it all the romantic spirit and deep feeling of the 
old Spanish ballads, heightened by the graceful naiveté pe- 


culiar to the early French poetry. 
The period from the commencement of the fifteenth to 
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the sixteenth century is regarded by the French as the tran- 
sition period of their poetry from infancy to maturity; and 
the three leading names of the period are Marot, Ronsard, 
and Malherbe. 

Clement Marot (born 1495, died 1544) is the creator of 
that school of naive poetry which was afterwards carried to 
its perfection by La Fontaine and Voltaire. With a play- 
ful unambitious grace, he gives a happy turn to every 
subject, and delights to put the world in good humour 
with itself. It is justly observed by a French critic, Nisard, 
that the naiveté of Marot differs from that of any previous 
poet. In the older strains of the Trouvéres and their suc- 
cessors, what we call naiveté often arises merely from the 
imperfection of the language, and not from any peculiarity 
in their turn of mind. But Marot wears this air of uncon- 
sciousness even in giving expression to ideas the most sub- 
tile and recherché ; his naiveté seems independent of the 
language, independent almost of the ideas; it is an emana- 
tion of the peculiar genius and idiosyncrasy of the man. 

It is amusing to contrast the fame of Ronsard during his 
life (1524-1585) with his reputation at the present moment. 
His own age elevated him to honours almost divine: in the 
present how many are acquainted even with a single page of 
his poems? He was considered the presiding luminary of 
that constellation of genius which arrogated to itself the title 
of the French Pleiad ; whose great object it was to transplant 
into French the form and the manner of the lyrics of anti- 
quity ; but who succeeded only, as Boileau says, in making 
a jumble of everything (browiller tout), a patchwork, in short, 
of Greek and Latin ideas with Italian subtilty of thought 
and French naiveté of expression. 

“ Enfin Malherbe vint,” says Boileau (1558-1628), like 
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Ronsard a classicist, but endeavouring, and not without 
success, to seize rather the spirit of the ancients than their 
forms. Of the higher inspiration of the ode he had little ; 
his march is stately enough, but it is measured and slow ; 
he has little or no enthusiasm, but, in all that regarded the 
judicious treatment of a subject, or the minutize of language 
or versification, he was well fitted to be the legislator of 
that new and more sober school of composition which su- 
perseded in France the extravagances of Ronsard and his 
satellites. The three pieces of Malherbe which appear to 
indicate the highest talent, approaching indeed to genius, 
are the Ode to Henry IV. on the taking of Sedan, the Ode 
*to the Queen-Mother, and the beautiful verses addressed 
to the Councillor Duperier on the sudden death of his daugh- 
ter. Few lines could be selected more beautiful than the 
following stanza from the latter : 
Mais elle estoit du monde ow les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 


Et Rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin. 


But she was of a world where fairest things 
Have foulest doom: 
Rose as she was, she had a rose’s life, 
A morning’s bloom. 
We now arrive at the period which is, or rather was, con- 
_ sidered by the French as the golden age of their poetical 
literature, the long reign of Louis XIV. Everything at this 
time concurred to impress on poetry that stamp of stateli- 
ness, polish, and courtier-like adoration of monarchy, which 
at that time pervaded French society, and which exerted so 
powerful an influence on the general tastes of Europe. The 
French monarchy had now been consolidated by the firm 
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hand of Richelieu, who, whilst he unrelentingly pursued his 
design of lowering the aristocracy and exalting the throne, 
was not insensible to the claims or the importance of litera- 
ture, and had been the first to give it the support which a 
corporate character appeared likely to afford, by the forma- 
tion of the celebrated academy. The troubles of the Fronde 
were over. The heats and animosities of rival religions had 
been appeased by the edict of Nantes. The personal cha- 
racter of Louis was well suited to effect his main object, 
which was to render his court a model for the imitation of 
the world. Of limited abilities, without talent either for 
warfare or diplomacy, he possessed tact enough to perceive 
at once his deficiencies and his advantages ; and, endowed 
with many of the most attractive outward graces and ac- 
complishments of a king, he played the part of a dignified 
monarch with much discretion and ability. Thus wielding, 
without opposition, the energies of a powerful kingdom, 
and collecting around him at his court all that France con- 
tained of intellectual ability, a tone of courtly polish and 
extreme refinement was imparted to society, which soon 
impressed its traces upon literature, partly for good, and 
partly for evil. The influence exercised by French man- 
ners and French literature upon other countries became 
paramount and unprecedented, superseding the most inve- 
terate usages, overturning the strongest national prejudices, 
and establishing a despotism more universal than had been 
known in literature since the downfall of Greece and Rome. 

The most imposing shape in which poetry appears during 
this supposed Augustan period of French literature, is in 
that of the drama ; which, commencing with the rude plays 
of Jodelle (who died in 1560), reached its perfection during 
the close of the reign of Louis XIII. and the reign of Louis 
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_XIV.,, in the tragedies of Corneille and Racine, and the ex- 
quisite comedies of Moliére. For a full account of the French 
stage we refer to the article Drama in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

It cannot be said that, in any other department of poetry 
except that of the drama, the age of Louis XIV. was pre- 
eminently distinguished ; for the artificial and hollow refine- 
ment of the time seemed unfavourable to that vigorous and 
natural feeling which should speak in poetry, with a corre- 
sponding strength and originality of expression. Yet two 
names impress themselves, by their strongly discriminated 
traits, upon the memory,—La Fontaine (1621-1695) as the 
reviver of the old naive style of Marot, though with a degree 
of polish and grace of which Marot had no conception ; and 
Boileau, as the representative of that school of terse mora- 
lity, sound sense, and wit, mingled with and heightened by 
fancy, of which Pope is the best example in English poetry. 

With all the levity and licentiousness which deform the 
Contes, there is no denying to La Fontaine many of the 
best qualities of the poet ; knowledge of the world, which 
yet does not impair his bonhommie and. kindness of heart ; 
a humour playful, gentle, continuous, never pushed to ex- 
cess, combined with tenderness, with a disposition to re- 
verie and pensiveness ; a strong sensibility to the beau- 
ties of the country, of which his descriptions, though short, 

‘are always striking, and marked by that just selection of 
points and clear local portraiture which we find in Crabbe, 
and which show that he made his studies for them on the 
spot; the whole heightened and set off by a style appa- 
rently simplicity itself, but which must have been, as we 
know it was, the result of the most laborious polishing and 
elimination : all these give an extreme charm to the Contes, 
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and perhaps still more to the Fables, of La Fontaine ; 
for the Contes, though their licentious gaiety has made 
them more generally known, display to less advantage the 
peculiar qualities of La Fontaine’s genius. 

Boileau, again (1636-1711), pleases and must always 
please, although by qualities the most opposite to those of La 
Fontaine ; namely, by awakening a calm emotion of intel- 
lectual satisfaction, rather than by any excitement of the ima- 
gination or the feelings. As Racine represents the tender and 
voluptuous side of French manners and character during the 
age of Louis XIV. ; as La Fontaine embodies in his tales and 
fables its easy tone of moral indifference and malice, mask- 
ing itself under the disguise of simplicity ; so in Boileau we 
find, arrayed in a dignified and philosophical dress, its bet- 
ter points, its good sense and sagacity, its lively perception 
of the eccentric and ridiculous, its love of external decency, 
order, and propriety, both in morality and in literature. 

In his Lutrin he even displays a considerable degree of 
invention, though chiefly of a comic kind ; for, though not 
destitute ofa sense and feeling of high poetry, he was essen- 
tially deficient in any actual power of dealing with such 
themes ; and, with that tact and judgment which distin- 
guished him, he has rarely, save in his most unfortunate 
Ode on the taking of Namur, which has been so justly but 
so unmercifully parodied by Prior, ventured within this pro- 
vince of poetry. Within his proper field of moral censor- 
ship, or of the mock heroic, arrayed in all the graces of ele- 
gant diction and classic allusion,—or the poetical abridg- 
ment, in the most condensed and pointed form, of the ap- 
proved critical canons of the time,—he is assuredly without 
a rival in French poetry, and, with the exception of Pope, 
in European literature. 
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_ The literature of the eighteenth century in France is 
more distinguished by its prose than its poetry. Prior to 
Voltaire, at least, in whom great and versatile powers of 
mind, approaching if not attaining to high genius, must be 
admitted, it added nothing of substantial value to the con- 
tributions of the age of Louis XIV. At one time indeed 
the odes of J. B. Rousseau (1669-1741) were extolled to 
the skies, as models of lyric poetry ; and Voltaire certainly 
speaks of them in terms of extravagant praise. To any one 
now perusing them, with the recollection of the great mo- 
dels of antiquity before him, or even testing them by the 
simpler process of his own feelings, they will assuredly ap- 
pear totally deficient in genuine inspiration. The enthu- 
siasm is imitative and factitious ; the imitation dexterous, 
no doubt, but yet palpable to every one who possesses any 
real poetical sensibility ; the thought is often propped up 
by the words, not the words elevated and quickened un- 
consciously by the vital grandeur of the thought. What 
true lyric enthusiasm, indeed, could reside in a mind which 
busied itself alternately in the composition of rapturous re- 
ligious odes, and epigrams of disgusting obscenity ? 

Much more of real poetry, because accompanied by na- 
ture and simplicity, is to be found in Chaulieu’s pastoral 
lyrics; in some of the little romances of Moncrif, such as 
Alexis and Alix, which abounds with lines that by their 
- truth and simplicity of expression have become proverbial ; 
or in Gresset’s pleasing stanzas on the golden age, or even 
in his lively tale of Vert-Vert. 

The reputation of Voltaire (1694-1778) at the present 
day rests more upon his witty and amusing prose than 
upon his poetry. That didactic tendency which was the 
spirit of the age, that attempt to make all the creations of 
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poetry subservient to inculcating certain philosophical opi- 
nions, appears in all the poetry of Voltaire; it speaks even 
in Mahomet and in Zane, as much as in his graceful oc- 
casional verses, his Tales in the manner of La Fontaine, 
or his epistles. “Les Francois n’ont pas la téte Epique,” 
was his own expression; and the Henriade certainly went 

-far to prove the fact. It is the mere simulacrum of an 
epic; hard, laboured, soulless. It is most unfortunate for 
Voltaire, that the poem in which his versatile abilities have 
been displayed to the greatest advantage, is one which its 
indecencies and impieties have in a great measure banish- 
ed beyond the pale of literature. 

About 1770 may be noticed the rise of the descriptive 
school of poetry, in the poems of St Lambert and Delille ; 
an importation in all probability from England, where a 
similar taste had been introduced by the success of the Sea-_ 
sons of Thomson. From 1730 to the commencement of 
the present century, numerous attempts were also made to 
confer on France something that should merit the title of 
an epic poem; but without the slightest success. 

During the despotism of Napoleon, poetry appeared to 
be almost silent. With the restoration of the Bourbons 
appears the rise of that romantic school, the growth of the 
fermentation of the revolution, and of that removal of the 
old landmarks both in polity and opinions which it caused ; 
a school which, both in theory and practice, repudiates the - 
principles of the old French classicists, and has certainly 
effected a complete revolution in the literary tastes of the 
time. Whether much or anything has been gained by 
the change, is in the highest degree questionable. Calm 
observers think the French have injudiciously sacrificed 
their reputation for correct and classic execution, for wit and 
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good sense, in the search after those higher qualities of lyri- 
cal inspiration or epic grandeur which nature appears to 
have denied to them. We do not speak of the revolting ex- 
travagances in which the leaders of the romantic school, at 
the head of whom stands Victor Hugo, have indulged. The 
public taste of Europe, and latterly of France, has so 
strongly revolted against this convulsionary school, that it 
cannot long maintain any hold over the national mind ; 
but we fear that, even when the worst extravagances of the 
new school are retrenched, there will remain a permanent 
injury to the national taste, in the loose, disjointed, and 
barbarous style, with the total want of all logical plan in 
composition, which these innovators have introduced. 

Yet it is pleasing to close this short notice of French poe- 
try with the name of one who, though partaking of all the 
modern influences of his time, is yet within his own de- 
partment, that of song, a genuine classic. In this depart- 
ment of the lyric, France has always been distinguished. 
In that country not only has it constituted, as elsewhere, 
the amusement of the lower classes, but it has long attain- 
ed the dignity of a powerful political agent; its monarchy 
was justly described by Champfort as a despotism temper- 
ed by songs. Of all the modes in which poetry can be 
made subservient to purposes like these, song is the most 
effective, universal, and immediate in its operation. It 
speaks not to a particular class, but to all; its brevity fixes 
it in the memory; the creature of the moment, it avails 
itself of every allusion, every passion, every prejudice of 
the day; while its outward form appears so trivial and 
harmless, that even despotic governments are deterred, 
by the fear of ridicule, from attempting to interfere with 
it. Beranger, whilst he selects the simplest, the most uni- 
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versal feelings, the most familiar sentiments and images, pro- ~ 
vided they are true, unforced, and natural, yet, by the tact 
and skill which he employs in their treatment, and the fe- 
licity of their expression, invests them with quite an ori- 
ginal character. The oftener a thought has occurred to 
others, so much the better with him; for it is an evidence 
of its truth, and of its power of affecting the heart. What 
remains for him, and what he performs, is to impart to this 
thought, so familiar to all, though perhaps vaguely and in- 
definitely, form, colour, expression, so that when present- 
ed by him to our notice, it is felt at once to be an old ac- 
quaintance, and yet awakens all the curiosity and interest 
with which we regard a new one. His originality, in short, ? 
lies entirely in his application of the idea, and the point 
and compactness with which the image is brought out by 
his hands. His success in these respects is great; but it 
is a success attained, as may be imagined, by the most pa- 
tient revision. He is said to be an extremely slow com- 
poser, frequently laying aside the subject on which he is 
employed for weeks, and patiently waiting, till, by dint of 
long reflection on the subject, and careful polishing, by the 
selection of the happiest allusions, by the studious elimi- 
nation of every phrase or illustration that appears recherché 
or ornate, he has given to the whole that unity and ap- 
pearance of ease and simplicity at which he constantly 
aims. 


aoe 
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GERMAN POETRY. 


WE have noticed the early development of German 
heroic song in the Nebelungen and the Heldenbuch; and 
the introduction of the Provencal taste under the Sua- 
bian emperors in the poetry of the Minnesingers. In all — 
its leading features the poetry of this period (1138 to 
1346) corresponds with that of the French Troubadours, 
with this unfavourable distinction, that the poetry of the 
Minnesingers (love-singers) is much more exclusively de- 
voted to amatory themes than that of the Provencals, 
which blended with these, warlike and patriotic or satirical 
effusions. Hence their monotony of effect, when we per- 
use any of these collections at once, is undeniable. Schil- 
ler has, accordingly, in a passage of unusual severity, de- 
nounced their poverty of ideas, and says, that if the spar- . 
rows were to compose an “almanack of love and friend- 
ship,” it would probably beara close resemblance to these 
cloying strains of the Minnesingers. But against this 
sarcastic remark must be placed the observations of Fre- 
derick Schlegel. ‘“ The impression of uniformity arises 
from our seeing these poems bound together into large 
collections, a fate which was probably neither the design 
nor the hope of those who composed them. But, in truth, 
not only love-songs, but all lyrical pcems, if they are really 
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true to nature, and aim at nothing more than the expression 

of individual feelings, must necessarily be confined within a 

very narrow range both of thought and sentiment. The 

truth is, that great variety in lyrical poetry is never to be 

found, except in those ages of imitation when men are 

fond of treating of all manner of subjects in all manner of 
forms. Then, indeed, we often find the tone and taste of 
twenty different ages and nations brought together within 

the same collection, and observe that the popularity of the 

poet is increased exactly in proportion as he descends 

from his proper dignity, when simplicity is sacrificed to 

conceits and epigrams, and the ode sinks into an occasional 

copy of verses.” 

The opening of German poetry, then, had been, on the 
whole, brilliant and promising; but the confusion, insecurity, 
and violence, which followed the death of Frederick II. in 
1250, seemed fatal to the progress of improvement. After 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, we perceive in its poetry a visible 
decline. The Minnesingers were succeeded by the Mas- 
tersingers, perscnages who seemed to think poetry was to 
be acquired like any other trade, and to be supported and 
kept alive by guilds and corporations. It is difficult, per- 
haps, to point out at what precise period the former school 
of poetry ends, and the latter begins; they melt into each 
other like the colours of the rainbow. But the character 
of the two schools, taken in the mass, is very different: for, 
in place of the tender, thrilling, amatory spirit of the Min- 
nesingers, the great object of the poetical craftsmen who 
succeeded them was to give a didactic and philosophical 
air to their compositions, and to substitute for fancy and 
feeling, common-place truisms and moral aphorisms. One 
work only of this period deserves notice, not indeed on ac- 
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count of its high poetry, but of its shrewdness, its effective 
satire, and its invention, the comic epic, as it may be call- 
ed, of Reynard the Fox, the groundwork of which, no doubt, 
existed before in other countries; but the novelty of the 
treatment of the subject by the German or Frisiac writer, 
and the great superiority of its execution, entitle it to the 
character of an original work. é 
From the close of the fifteenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a dreary blank intervenes in the poe- 
tical annals of Germany. Bouterwek has, indeed, devot- 
ed more than a volume of his valuable work to this period; 
but, whatever interest the minute detail of second-rate 
names may have for Germans, there is certainly little or 
nothing calculated to awaken the least interest in the fo- 
reign reader. The effects of the thirty years’ war were 
felt in Germany, paralyzing science, general culture, and 
the spirit of poetry, up to the time of the peace of West- 
phalia. Opitz and Flemming are the only poets who rise 
above the dead-level of the mediocrity of the time. Opitz 
was a great importer from other countries, many of his 
poetical consignments being derived from Holland. Yet, 
though not a man of original mind, his strong good sense, 
a sincere honesty of mind, and a patriotic inspiration, ren-— 
der his poetry even now readable; though probably few 
are disposed to concur with F. Schlegel in preferring his 
style to that of Klopstock. Flemming is an inferior poet 
to Opitz, and yet perhaps his poetry is more interesting, 
precisely because it is more personal; because it lets us 
into the secret of his feelings, his friendships, and attach- 
ments. Hoffmanswaldau and Lohenstein enjoy the evil 
distinction of having corrupted, by the most false and fan- 
tastic taste, that poetry which was already but too destitute 
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of any great pretensions. The period from 1648 to near- 
ly 1750 is characterized by Schlegel as the age of barba- 
rism, a chaotic interregnum in the history of German lite- 
rature. Poetry existed in no other shape than that of 
feeble imitations of the French, profuse of mythology, pe- 
nurious of feeling, destitute of nationality. ‘“ Apollo,” says 
Menzel, “ sat on the German Parnassus in a full-bottomed 
peruke, and, with fiddle in hand, led the concert of the 
well-powdered muses.” 

When at last the German muse began to arouse her- 
self from her torpor, and to “ awake a louder and a loftier 
strain,” she received no countenance from royal patron- 
age. The great Frederick despised and disliked the lite- 
rature of his countrymen, and seemed to think there was no 
hope for poetry, save in a slavish adherence to the spirit 
and the rules of the French. If Klopstock (1708-1803) had 
done nothing more than awaken the feeling of nationality 
by his poetry, and teach his countrymen that, in the free 
and independent cultivation of their own genius, and the 
selection of their own themes, lay their only chance of re- 
deeming Germany from the state of torpor into which its 
poetry had fallen, he would have conferred an inestimable 
service on its literature. With the Messiah, Schlegel thinks 
the modern poetry of Germany may be said to have begun, 
so great have been the benefits which it has conferred in 
regard to style and expression, as well as in the spirit of 
nationality and religious feeling which it imparted to the 
poetry by which it was succeeded. The plan, indeed, la- 
bours under great and insuperable defects. The mind of 
Klopstock was but ill suited to the epic; it was eminently 
lyrical and elegiac. Nor can it be denied that there is a 
degree of rhetcrical pomp and long-windedness about his 
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style, which becomes frequently oppressive, and communi- 
cates an air of pedantry to his poem. Still Klopstock has 
exercised an important and beneficent influence upon Ger- 
man literature ; he taught his country its own strength, and 
freed it at once and for ever from the leading strings of fe- 
reign authority. 

Wieland (1733-1813) is more French in character than 
Klopstock, or rather he blends the luxurious and somewhat 
licentious spirit of the Italian romantic poets, with that 
tone of gay and heartless philosophy which the example of 
Voltaire had introduced into French literature ; and yet, 
withal, he is no mere imitator, but possesses a decided in- 
dividuality in his later and better works, and even a truly 
German spirit. The tendency towards the imitation of the 
French appears, however, chiefly in the earlier productions 
of his romantic muse, such as the Idris and Zenide, the 
New Amadis, and others, in which he has assailed with such 
persevering satire the Platonism of love. As he advanced 
in life, he began to entertain better views: he grew dis- 
satisfied with that epicurism which he had inculcated as 
the basis of conduct, and that licentious gaiety which he 
had made the mainspring of his poetry; and in his Obe- 
ron he endeavoured to make amends for the levity with 
which he had treated the better feelings of the heart, by 
those charming pictures of conjugal love, true constancy, 
and chivalrous heroism, which, combined with the beauty of 
the descriptions, and the pure and simple flow of the style, 
have rendered the Oberon the only successful effort in later 
times to revive the tones of that Italian harp which has 
slumbered since the days of Ariosto. 

Gessner (1738-1788) belongs to this period. His Eclogues 
at one time enjoyed great popularity ; and he has certainly 
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in some of them, such as the First Navigation, displayed 
fancy and invention. But he deals in a species of poetry 
too remote from actual life; and there is a sort of sheepish 
modesty about his shepherds, and French coquetry about 
his nymphs and shepherdesses, which communicate some- 
thing of a ludicrous character to his Arcadia. 

The fame of Lessing (1721-1781) must rest more upon 
his vigorous, transparent, logical, and delightful prose style, 
than upon his poetry. His dramas, with the exception of 
Nathan the Wise, are written in prose; and the style of Na- 
than scarcely rises above the conversational pitch, though 
its Brahmin-like simplicity of tone, and the air of mild and 
tolerant wisdom which pervades it, leave a pleasing impres- 
sion on the memory. 

The two greatest names in German literature succeed, 
namely, Schiller (1759-1805) and Goethe (1749-1832). 
Of their dramas we have spoken elsewhere. Schiller, how- 
ever, though greatest as a dramatist, is entitled to nearly 
equal eminence as a lyric poet. His odes, his short poems, 
mingling so much philosophy with so much feeling; his 
charming ballads, pitched on every key, from the simpli- 
city of the Toggenburg and the Fridolin, to the rude force 
of the Diver, the fine chivalrous and devotional tone of the 
fight with the dragon, and the classic finish of the com- 
plaint of Ceres, or the cranes of Ibycus; would alone have 
been sufficient to place him second only to Goethe, had 
he never written William Tell, or the Maid of Orleans, or 
Wallenstein. In one particular he must rank far higher 
than Goethe; in the elevated aim which he always had in 
view ; the attainment of noble ends by noble means; the 
rendering poetry what it always ought to be, not a mere 
specimen of plastic ingenuity, but something by which the 
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soul feels itself refined and the heart made better. His 
enthusiasm, impetuous, and yet tender and affectionate, 
clothed all the universe, moral and material, with forms of 
grandeur, and gave to all he uttered the stamp of purity 
and truth. “ His greatest faculty,” says the most eloquent 
of his biographers, “ was a half poetical, half philosophical 
imagination, a faculty teeming with magnificence and bril- 
liancy; now adorning or aiding to erect a stately pyramid 
of scientific speculation, now brooding over the abysses of 
thought and feeling, till thoughts and feelings else unut- 
terable were embodied in expressive forms, and palaces 
and landscapes, glowing in ethereal beauty, rose like ex- 
halations from the bosom of the deep.” 

Of Goethe we have already so very fully expressed our 
opinion (see the article GorTue), that we shall not again 
enter upon the subject. 

At the present day the aspect of German poetry is not 
the most imposing. Tiek, who had evinced high talent 
for the Miahrchen, or Legendary Tale, to which he commu- 
nicated all the charm of earnest belief, and the most mu- 
sical versification, has for some time past exchanged poetry 
for prose and polemical discussion. Uhland and Ruckert 
are at this moment the most eminent among the German 
lyric poets; for the effusions of Heine, wretched attempts 
to infuse a sneering imitation of Byronism into lyric poetry, 
have already, we believe, survived their popularity. The 
host of poets, besides these, is numerous, but not of any 
marked excellence or originality. Judging from a few of 
his compositions, we should be disposed to say there was 
more of poetical genius in Leopold Schefer, than in almost 
any of his contemporaries. 
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ENGLISH POETRY. 


Ir is not our intention to enter into any minute details 
as to English poetry, with which we shall conclude the pre- 
sent sketch. Since we have already noticed, under separate 
heads, most of the individuals by whom it was adorned, we 
shall merely attempt to indicate generally the directions 
taken by poetical taste at different periods of our annals. 

Even prior to the Norman conquest, we know from Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, that England, like all the Gothic na- 
tions, had been possessed by a large mass of ballads,, writ- 
ten in Anglo-Saxon, though, as no fragments of these re- 
main, we know nothing of their poetical merit. This ear- 
lier minstrelsy must soon have sunk into discredit, or been 
entirely suppressed, by the Norman conquest. 

The English language, as it now exists, grew out of the 
mixture of the Anglo-Saxon with the Norman, and seems 
to have acquired a complete form by the middle of the 
thirteenth century. In 1297, we have the Rhyming Chro- 
nicle of Robert of Gloucester, the first undoubted compo- 
sition in the English tongue. 

From the Norman conquest to the time of Edward JIL., 
the literature and poetry of England consists of little else 
than translations from, or imitations. of, the Norman ro- 
mances and chronicles; and, judging from the ridicule with 
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which they have been assailed by Chaucer in his Rhyme 
of Sir Thopas, they must have been of slender merit, since 
they are represented as shocking the taste, of course not 
particularly refined, of the host of the Tabard. The dis- 
tance, at all events, which separates all our English versi- 
fiers of this period from Chaucer (born 1328, died 1406), 
is such as justly to entitle him to the honour of being the 
first of English poets, the sun that “flames in the fore- 
head of the modern sky;” throwing out a splendour that 
showed at once his own lustre, and the dreary wastes that 
spread far and wide towards the literary horizon. 

Much of Chaucer’s time, however, was wasted in the 
school of those French allegorical poets, whose romances 
were at one time so influential in Europe. In fact, nearly 
half his life, as Mr Campbell remarks, was passed amongst 
the dreams, emblems, flower-worshippings, and courts and 
parliaments of love, of that visionary and tiresome school. 
He was fifty-four years of age before he commenced the 
Canterbury Tales, in which alone the peculiarities of his 
genius, its originality, and its extent, can be said to be 
completely manifested. This late discovery of the true 
bent of his powers is singular; for Chaucer appears pe- 
culiarly marked out as the poet, not of mysticism and al-. 
legory, but of clear observation of life, and of practical 
aims. In the Canterbury Tales, which were obviously 
suggested by the influence of Boccacio’s Decameron, he 
first found full scope for the display of the various quali- 
ties of his mind, and of that mass of real knowledge of 
life with which his experience of society, in all its aspects, 
high and low, from the palace to the cottage, at home and 
abroad, had supplied his mind: His clear observation, and 
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vivid picturesqueness to all his delineations; his quiet and 
unobtrusive humour ; his satirical power, at once forcible 
and delicate (a combination peculiarly rare in that stage 
of struggling and imperfect civilization); his imagination 
sufficiently elevated, yet always regulated by good sense ; 
a cheerful contented tone of feeling, which makes him 
impartial towards all the world; a power either of creat- 
ing character, or of so artfully and harmoniously putting 
together the result of his actual studies of men, as to give to 
these all the free and natural effect of a creation ; all these 
qualities found fit scope for their exercise, in the broad 
varied canvass he selected, which, by means of its inge- 
nious framework, of a pilgrimage embracing persons of 
both sexes and of all ranks, and enlivened by tales told to 
relieve the tedium of the way, admitted equally of the 
comic and the tragic, the high and low; themes of chi- 
valry and mythology, like the Knight’s Tale ; tales of 
wonder, blending oriental marvels with the romance of 
the West, like the Squire’s; or stories of English low life, 
like the Miller’s or the Reve’s. The versatility of talent, 
indeed, displayed in the Canterbury Tales is astonishing ; 
and, as in the case of his Italian rival, Boccacio, it is dif- 
ficult to say whether it is in the comic or the tragic that 
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Chaucer most excels. J 

In invention, so far as regards incident, the English poet 
and the Italian novelist may be placed nearly on a par. The 
woodland freshness and beauty of Chaucer’s forest scenes 
my be equalled by the charming country landscapes in 
which Boccacio places his interlocutors; but in power of 
characteristic delineation, particularly by those minute 
strokes of Dutch painting which present the exterior of 
objects, or those happily selected traits which at once mark 
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the individual, Boccacio cannot sustain the least comparison 
with the father of English poetry. He has many faults, 
but they are the faults of his age; the faults of coarseness 
of taste and manners, of inartificial plans, of prolixity of 
style; the natural errors to which the infancy of poetry, 
destitute of models, and struggling with an unformed lan- 
guage, was exposed. Against these must be placed the ad- 
vantages of a vocabulary in which words are pictures, of 
subjects of description, unhackneyed, and bright with all 
their primitive freshness; the wisdom or grave humour of 
the philosophic observer blending most cunningly with the 
bonhommie and the garrulous graces of the narrator; an 
easy abandon, both as to matter and manner, which has its 
charm, however little reconcileable with the more artifi- 
cial treatment which criticism would suggest ; nature paint- 
ed without exaggeration, as without disguise ; and withal 
that feeling of unity imparted to the whole, which makes 
the most discordant elements unite in kindly harmony, and 
which is never found except in the productions of the high- 
est minds. 

The appearance of Chaucer in English poetry has been 
well compared by Warton to the early appearance of a 
bright and genial day in an English spring; exciting the 
brighter hopes of a speedy and balmy summer,—hopes 
which are almost immediately blasted by the return of frost 
_ and tempest, and the settling down of winter, as bleak and 
blighting as before. In English poetry that effect was pro- 
duced by the disastrous period of the wars of the Roses. 

From the time of Chaucer almost to that of Spenser, cer- 
" tainly no progress is made; or rather, if the language in some 
degree advances, the spirit of poetry retrogrades. Gower 
was his contemporary, Lydgate followed immediately after 
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him; but they belong, so far as regards poetical genius, nay 
even poetical dexterity, to a previous century. In truth, the 
first introduction of learning into England appears to have 
been unfavourable to poetry, giving rise to pedantic imi- 
tation in place of independent efforts of genius ; a tenden- 
cy which, indeed, to some extent, is visible even in the 
finest poetry of the Elizabethan period. By far the most 
distinguished name, indeed, between Chaucer and Spenser, 
is that of the Scottish poet Dunbar, who, in humour and 
power of character-painting, greatly surpasses Gower, and 
approaches to Chaucer. The poems of Surrey, and Wyatt, 
and Sackville, who followed during the reign of Henry 
VIIL., can be regarded only as proofs that the love of poe- 
try had not ceased to exist, and that in some shape, how- 
ever rude, its voice was struggling to make itself heard in 
that calmer and more settled state of the political atmo- 
sphere which had followed the union of the rival houses in 
the persons of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York. 

But when Spenser arose to enrich English literature 
with another great work of original genius, many causes, 
which had probably at first acted unfavourably for the 
progress of poetry, were beginning to exercise a more sa- 
lutary operation. The Reformation, which had at first pro- 
duced tumult, bloodshed, and wide-extended distress, by 
the suppression of those great hospitals, the monasteries, 
was now beginning to bring forth its better fruits, in the 
shape of a free and inquiring spirit, carried into all de- 
partments of thought and imagination. That acquain- 
tance with the treasures of ancient learning, or the classic 
poetry of modern Italy, which had at first tended to over- 
power and confuse the national mind, was now turned to 
better account; it had insensibly refined the taste, and 
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made the purest models of preceding times familiar to the 
poet and the scholar. The spirit of chivalry, still lingering 
in the English character, had been aroused into new and 
active existence by the triumphs which had attended the 
national arms during the reign of Elizabeth. A love of 
adventure had been generated by the frequent expeditions 
into remote countries and climes, as to which, in that im- 
perfect state of geographical and physical knowledge, mar- 
vels were believed, as incredible as any that figure in the 
pages of Sir John Mandeville. There was, in short, at 
this period, a remarkable union, in the English character, 
of the sober qualities of strong intellect with deep convic- 
tions and high imagination; a character which manifests 
itself in every department both of poetry and literature. 

Born in this happy period, and educated under such in- 
fluences, Spenser (1510-1598) produced his great poem of 
the Fairy Queen. Familiar with Italian literature, as well 
as with the best learning of antiquity, it was from the 
works of Ariosto and Tasso that he had derived his bent 
towards chivalrous poetry. But the deeper earnestness of 
his character prevented him from treating his subject with 
the levity of Ariosto. Chivalry was to him a principle of 
faith, a part of religion, not the mere fantastic framework 
in which successive pageants of love and war, or luxurious 
description, were to be enclosed. In England it had not 
assumed that outworn and almost comic air which it wore 
when Ariosto first took up the entangled threads of Boi- 
ardo. It had still a vital influence on society, and ran 
like a thread of silver tissue through the coarser web of 
life. Nay, even the religious spirit in which Tasso had 
conceived the Jerusalem, scarcely satisfied the mind of 
Spenser. He would render every incident which he de- 
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scribed a step in some high argument or moral demon- 
stration ; every character the embodied representation of 
some virtue and vice; all the visions of imagination sub- 
servient to the cause of religion. He would enlist all the 
restless and excursive intellect, and adventurous feelings of 
an ardent and romantic age, under the banner of purity and 
goodness. 


That with the glory of so goodly sight, 

The hearts of men that fondly here desire 

Faire seeming shews, and feed on vain delight, 
Transported with celestial desire 

OF those fair forms, may lift themselves up higher, 
And learn to love, with zealous humble duty, 

Th’ eternal fountain of that heavenly beauty. 


And so deeply does this principle pervade his poems, that, 
whilst wandering among the scenes of enchantment with 
which he surrounds us in that spiritual region to which he 
gives the name of Fairy Land, we can never forget that 
they have a spell beyond their first outward significance, 
nor be insensible to that still small voice of piety and wis- 
dom, which speaks through all those creations of his ge- 
nius, and whispers that the place whereon we are standing 
is holy ground. é 

It must be admitted, however, that if this under-current 
of allegory gives a degree of solemnity and moral grandeur 
to Spenser’s poem, its effects in other respects are unfa- 
vourable. It does occasionally interfere with the natural 
movements of the imagination, gives a formal and meta- 
physical air to the conceptions of the poet, and, by render- 
ing the characters abstractions of moral qualities, impairs 
their individuality as human beings. ‘So far the injurious ef- 
fect of Spenser’s allegorical plan can hardly be denied; but 
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it is absurd to speak of the allegory in Spenser being so 
obtrusive and continuous as altogether to destroy the inte- 
rest of the poem as a representation of romantic life. The 
fact is quite different. Occasionally, no doubt, in the per- 
sonifications of Envy or Pride, or the siege of the Castle 
of Temperance, in which the barriers of hearing, sense, 
smell, ‘taste, and touch are represented as successively 
assailed by troops of monsters from without, the allegory 
is too prominent ; but assuredly it sinks entirely out of view, 
and is perceived only on subsequent reflection, in the deep 
human interest of all the finer passages of the poem, such 
as the remorse of the Red Cross Knight, his temptation 
by Despair; the wanderings of Una, with her angel face 
“ making a sunshine in the shady place ;” Guyon’s visit to 
the cave of Mammon, and his trial in the gardens of 
Acrasia; the combat of Campbel with the three brothers ; 
or the many other passages, which must be impressed upon 
the memory of every reader. 

An extreme sensibility, almost amounting to a luxurious 
love of beauty, a flush of colour in his descriptions, which 
has led Mr Campbell to compare him to Rubens, and a 
fancy of the most remarkable exuberance, are the leading 
qualities of Spenser’s mind. In this prodigality of fancy, 
indeed, lies at once the strength and the weakness of 
Spenser: for while it infuses life into all his pictures, 
making the plumes of Prince Arthur wave like the almond- 
tree on the top of Selinis; or the face of Britomart, when 
she raises her vizor, like the moon breaking forth in dark- 
some night from behind the noisome cloud in which she 
was enveloped; so, on the other hand, it leads him occa- 
sionally to revel in images and traits which are painful, or 
even physically revolting, such as the portrait of Gluttony, 
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the loathsome vomit of Envy, or the minute description of 
the operation of Diet and Appetite, Concoction and Diges- 
tion, with some other inmates of Castle Temperance. His 
fancy may indeed be compared to the Nile in its over- 
flow, disdaining the confinement of banks, and spreading 
around a luxuriance of soil, alike productive of the flower 
and the weed. 

In the portraiture of the allegorical beings introduced, 
Spenser is admitted to be without a rival. In his hand 
they almost cease to be mere abstractions of good and 
evil qualities, so life-like is the form in which they are 
presented, so picturesque the garb and accompaniments 
with which they are invested, so natural the gestures, ac- 
tions, and occupations, attributed to them. They appear 
the natural inhabitants of this realm of enchantment, raised 
as it is many degrees above the level of reality, bright in 
the near ground, with the sunniest tints of fancy, and fad- 
ing away in the distance into the most aerial and heavenly 
hues. 

The language of Spenser seems to be steeped in music ; 
he is the greatest master of the difficult art of employing 
alliteration with success; his versification unites in the 
highest degree melody with majesty. It is formed on the 
principle of the Italian oftava rima; but, by the addition 
of the Alexandrine, it possesses a sonorous grandeur in 
the close which the Italian stanza wants. “It has not,” 
says Mr Hazlitt, “the bold dramatic transitions of Shak- 
speare’s blank verse, nor the high varied tone of Milton’s; 
but it is the perfection of harmony, dissolving the soul in 
pleasure, or holding it captive in the chains of suspense. 
Spenser is the poet of our waking dreams; and he in- 
vented not only a language, but a music of his own for 
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them. The modulations are infinite, like those of the 
waves of the sea; but the effect is still the same, lulling 
the senses into a deep oblivion of all the jarring noises of 
the world.” 

In the hands of Spenser, the allegorical form appears in- 
vested with all the brightest colours of the fancy. In the 
works of most of his contemporaries it appears lifeless and 
pedantic. A disagreeable mixture of stilted expression 
and false learning blends with and alloys most of the 
poetry of the time. It deforms the otherwise noble lines 
of Sir John Davies, and renders Silvester unreadable. 
Shakspeare is not free from it; for it was deeply inwoven 
with the national taste of the time, and showed itself in the 
language of ordinary conversation no less than in poetry. 
Yet it is delightful to find the greatest dramatist also the 
greatest lyrical poet of his age; for, after Spenser, what 
work of that time will bear the least comparison with 
Shakspeare’s sonnets? Sonnets they are not, in the 
strict Italian sense ; but for condensation of imagery, for 
natural thoughts, clothing themselves in the aptest ex- 
pressions either of majesty or melody, without any redun- 
dance of expletives, or rank luxuriance of epithets, they 
leaye Petrarch and his imitators at a distance. A singu- 
lar grace, and even dreamy beauty, surprises us in the 
masques of Ben Jonson; because it contrasts so strangely 
with the otherwise hard and saturnine turn of his mind. 
A few» gems, amidst much that is coarse or quaint or in- 
different, may be gleaned from the pages of Herrick ; 
power and vigour, mixed with sectarian gloom, and de-~ 
formed by extreme ruggedness of versification, are visible 
in Quarles. The rise of satire appears in the works of 
Hall and Donne, of pastoral in Browne; while sacred 
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poetry finds no unworthy representatives in Giles Fletcher 
and Crashaw. A lighter and gayer taste, a more level, 
but natural expression, shows itself in the compositions of 
the cavalier poets of the court of Charles I., in the grace- 
ful little airs and verses of Carew, Lovelace, Davenant, 
and Suckling. In particular, to them we are indebted for 
some of the best of the few good songs we possess in Eng- 
lish ; witness the “ He that loves a rosy cheek” of Carew, 
and the song written by Lovelace during his confinement 
in Westminster, “ When love with unconfined wings ho- 
vers within my gates.” ‘To Denham and Waller, particu- 
larly the latter, have been ascribed by Johnson the glory 
of improving our English numbers. It would be more just 
to say, that they had the good sense to perceive the im- 
portance of this element of poetry, as Spenser had done, 
while their contemporaries too much neglected it. Almost 
all the poets above mentioned have been classed by John- 
son under the title of the metaphysical poets; a title of 
doubtful application as to any of them, but which, if it be 
applicable to Cowley, whom he considers their chief, can 
scarcely be very accurate when applied to Suckling and 
Waller. Cowley is simply a poet in whom the fancy, while 
it is teeming and fertile, is seldom warmed by passion 
or directed by judgment; whose miscellaneous. learning 
oppresses and buries his taste; and who therefore wearies 
us even at the moment he impresses us with the conscious- 
ness of his great resources and his mental powers. * 

A great change in the character and spirit of poetry 
followed the convulsions which closed abruptly the reign 
of the first Charles. The poetry of that court leant to- 
wards the elegant, the romantic, the fanciful, the brilliant, 
and witty; but the stronger passions which had been awa- 


kened, the deeper interests which had been put in hazard, 
by the civil war, had soon impressed a character of solem- 
nity on all literature, and made poetry itself, following the 
fashion of the time, assume a polemical, ascetic, sometimes 
mystical, yet grand and enthusiastic character. In those 
whose tastes were formed only after the change, this pole- 
mical character, and this proscription of certain subjects 
or associations, to which puritanism: led, would probably 
have damped the wing and narrowed the flight of imagina- 
tion; and accordingly no great poet appears to have been 
reared in that rigid and prosaic school. But the tastes of 
Milton, the great poet of this period, had all been formed 
in an age and a school more favourable to the exercise of 
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the imaginative powers; his exquisite lyrics, and his Co- 
mus, had already been written before he visited Italy in 
1638, at the very time when Carew, and Suckling, and Da- 
venant were in the height of their popularity and reputa- 
tion. Ere his great epic poem appeared, he had witness- 
ed and deeply shared in the agitating struggle which had 
ended in the temporary subversion of the monarchy, and 
the stern but imposing despotism of Cromwell; and thus 
educated in the former period, and as yet witnessing the 
best bloom and flush of the latter, he united the chival- 
rous recollections of the Elizabethan age, and the classic 
associations with which his early education had filled his 
mind, with the enthusiasm of principle and intensity of 
will which characterized the men of the Parliament. Mil- 
ton represents more vividly than any other the wide sweep 
and overpowering force of those political and religious sen- 
timents which agitated the age; for all his earlier leanings 
were visibly directed towards the romantic and gorgeous as- 
sociations of the past, towards the pride and pomp of chi- 
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valry, the well-trod stage, the throngs of knights and barons 
bold, the stateliness of feudal castles, the solemnity of mins- 
ters, the pomp of tournaments, the peal of organs, and the 
dim religious light of painted windows. Such was the poet 
of Lycidas, of Comus, of the Allegro, and the Penseroso, the 
two most perfect gems of contemplative lyric poetry of which 
Britain has to boast ; and yet we see these tastes abandon- 

~ ed or repressed as he advances in life and in party spirit, 
till at last he views them only as unnatural corruptions of 
primitive liberty and simplicity. Still, with Milton, though 
a taint of bigotry pervades his views, everything is pure, 
high minded, and disinterested. “ Nought he does in 
hate, but all in honour.” He stands at an immense dis- 
tance from the sect to whom he had allied himself, but with 
whom, after all, he had little in common. In no one does 
poetry more conspicuously appear a part of religion. He 
regards it as a sacred trust, not to be sacrificed on the al- 
tar of vanity, not to be purchased for a price, not to be ap- 
plied to any unworthy or even trifling end. 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dream and solemn vision — 

Telling of things which no gross ear can hear ; 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on the outer shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turn it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 

Till all be made immortal. 


It would be absurd, at the present day, to enter on any 
formal criticism of his great work of Paradise Lost, the 
most original, if not the most successful, of modern epics. 
About no poem perhaps are opinions more agreed; every 
one feels its sustained loftiness, combined with so much of 
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tenderness, in the scenes of Eden, but always suggesting 
the idea of effort and labour,—the wonderful art with which 
learning itself is rendered poetical in his hands; for even the 
visions of mythology, and the fantastical traditions of chi- 
valry, are made to heighten the effect of a sacred poem 
dealing with the mystery of the fall of man ;—and, lastly, 
the consummate artifice of the versification, which, as Haz- 
litt remarks, seems to float up and down, as if on wings. 

Milton represents the more imposing side of the Puri- 
tans, and he is almost the solitary poet of whom they can 
boast. ‘The other side of their character, their hypocrisy, 
and their narrow and coarse tastes, are exposed in the 
merciless and consummately clever Hudibras of Butler. 
The poem is now, no doubt, in a great measure obsolete, 
like every application of poetry to the exposure of the pe- 
culiarities or vices of a particular age; yet its masculine 
vigour, its condensation of thought, and its wit, entitle 
Butler to a very high rank among the broad humourists of 
poetry. ’ 

From the oppressive wit and subtilty of Cowley and his 
fellows, it is delightful to turn to the manliness, the com- 
mon sense, the “ long-resounding march and energy di- 
vine,” of Dryden, who marks the point of transition from 
the metaphysical poetry to the critical. He had himself 
in youth been strongly influenced by the pervading taste 
for conceit ; and it must be admitted, that in the greater 
part of his dramatic writings this taint clings to him to the 
last. As a dramatist, indeed, we can admire in him no- 
thing but the nerve and vigour of his dialogue, and that 
power of reasoning in verse in which he so much excelled. 
But in his other works, such as the Absalom and Achito- 
phel, he threw aside this rage for conceits, he was natural, 
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transparent, vigorous ; his illustrations, instead of being 
sought for, as in the case of Cowley, on account of their 
remoteness and apparent inaptitude, are such as at once 
adorn and elucidate, and are felt to be close and familiar 
without being common. High imagination he did not pos- 
«sess, and for his purpose it was scarcely needed. He has, 
in fact, scarcely written a line which is pathetic, and few 
that can be considered sublime. Yet in fancy he was not 
deficient, for it supplies him with inexhaustible imagery ; 
his Ode shows that he could be raised at times into a true 
lyrical enthusiasm, whilst his judgment rarely fails him, ex- 
cept, indeed, in those bombastic plays, which he had framed 
by jumbling together an imbroglio of two inconsistent mo- 
dels, the French school, from which he borrowed his rhymes 
and his affectation of sentiment, and the Spanish, to which 
he was indebted for the exaggeration of his passionate scenes, 
and the complexity of his plots. Had he known nothing of 
these, and been left to form himself on the model of Spenser 
and Milton and Shakspeare, and in a less artificial state of 
society, he might at least have avoided the gross want of 
nature evinced in these rhyming plays, though we can hard- 
ly persuade ourselves that, by any process of tuition, he 
could ever have become a great dramatist. “ The gene- 
ral soundness and healthfulness of his mental constitution, 
his information of vast superficies though of small volume, 
his wit scarcely inferior to that of the most distinguished 
followers of Donne, his eloquence grave, deliberative, and 
commanding, could not save him from disgraceful failure 
as a rival of Shakspeare, but raised him far above the level 
of Boileau. His command of language was immense. With 
him died the secret of the old poetical diction of England, 
the art of producing rich effects by familiar words, In 
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the following century it was as completely lost as the Go- 
thic method of painting glass, and was but poorly supplied 
by the laborious and tesselated imitations of Mason and 
Gray. On the other hand, he was the first writer under 
whose skilful management the scientific vocabulary fell 
into natural and pleasing verse. In this department he 
succeeded as completely as his contemporary Gibbons suc- 
ceeded in the similar enterprise of carving the most de- 
licate flowers from heart of oak. The toughest and most 
knotty parts of language became ductile at his touch. His 
versification, in the same manner, while it gave the first 
model of that neatness and precision which the following 
generation esteemed so highly, exhibited at the same time 
the last examples of nobleness, freedom, variety of pause, 
and cadence.”! 

Pope is the last great writer of that school of poetry, the 
poetry of the intellect, or rather of the intellect mingled 
with the fancy, which occupies the period from the Re- 
storation to the close of the eighteenth century. In Dry- 
den’s satires and miscellaneous poems, we perceive the 
reasoning poetry brought to its perfection, as far as re- 
gards vigour of conception and force of expression. In 
these respects nothing remained to be added. But Pope 
possessed that quick tact and intuitive discernment, both of 
the range and limit of his own powers, and also of the taste 
of the age, which showed him the solitary direction in 
which, so far as regarded this philosophic and critical school 
of poetry, there yet remained an opening for himself. He 
felt that the qualities of his mind did not fit him to sur- 
pass, and scarcely to contend on equal terms, with Dry- 
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den, so far as regarded grasp or force; but he conceived, 
that in the way of polish, refinement, grace, and choice 
of expression, something yet remained to be done, and 
that that something he was able to afford. Selecting, by 
a natural preference, themes of a moral and didactic rather 
than passionate character, adopting the idea that every- 
thing should be polished to the highest pitch, and that 
artifice was the fundamental principle of poetry, that ar- 
tifice, he thought, could hardly be carried too far; and, 
accordingly, with Pope we find habitual that attention to 
words which is only occasional with Dryden. If in Dry- 
den we perceive a tendency to substitute logic and reflec- 
tion for feeling, to exhibit pictures of conventional and ar- 
tificial rather than of general nature, and to borrow his il- 
lustrations much oftener from science and: art than from 
natural objects, this tendency appears still more decided 
and .uniform in Pope, who is pre-eminently the poet of a 
period of high intellectual culture and limited poetical sen- 
sibilities, the poet who wrought to its last perfection the 
pure but limited vein which this contemplative and pre- 
ceptive style of poetry afforded. After Dryden nothing 
new could have been achieved for this style of poetry, save 
what has been done by Pope; and what he attempted he 
perfected. 

It is indeed impossible to award to him a rank in poe- 
try of the same kind with that which had been occupied by 
our Miltons, Spensers, and Shakspeares. In the highest 
departments of poetry, the epic and dramatic, he has at- 
tempted nothing. In the lyrical he has failed. In trans- 
lation his example has tended to corrupt the national taste, 
and to substitute a glittering, false, and metaphrastical 
version for a true translation. His forte is essentially the 
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didactic and satirical; moral instruction or censure en- 
forced with all the charms or all the point of which such 
subjects are susceptible. Within that range he has never 
yet found his equal; for to the logical and reasoning power 
and condensation of Dryden and of Boileau, he adds at 
times, as in his Rape of the Lock, an excursiveness and 
brilliancy of fancy, a compact strength with perfect har- 
mony, a quiet, graceful, continuous humour, altogether 
without parallel. Yet, whilst speaking of the harmony of his 
versification, it must be added, that he carried this prin- 
ciple to excess; that his system of terminating the sense 
invariably with the line, and his pauses, placed almost al- 
ways on the fourth or sixth syllable, led to a monotony the 
most painful when contrasted with the varied pauses and 
lines flowing into each other, which were so happily em- 
ployed by our elder writers ; and that, finally, in regard to 
rhymes, Pope, though he was singularly limited as to range, 
was even within that range far from correct. 

“ The best,” says an eminent critic, “ of what we co- 
pied from the continental school, is copied in the lighter 
pieces of Prior. That tone of polite raillery, that airy, 
rapid, picturesque narrative, mixed up of wit and naiveté, 
that style, in short, of good conversation, concentrated 
into flowing and polished verses, was not within the vein 
of our native poets, and probably never would have been 
known among us, if we had been left to our own resources. 
It is lamentable that this, which alone was worth borrow- 
ing, is the only thing which has not been retained. The 
tales and little apologues of Prior are still the only examples 
of this style in our language.” 

As we advance through the eighteenth century, we per- 
ceive that the critical school of poetry had evidently at- 
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tained its perfection in Pope, and was destined, at no dis- 
tant period, to sink into mere prose, disguised under the 
appearance of verse. At least, after Pope, there is a vi- 
sible decline, until the appearance of the first germs of a 
new taste, with which the intellect had less to do, whilst 
the feelings obtained a more decided supremacy. 

Addison’s poetry is so flat, and cold, and destitute of ima- 
gination, that, but for the exquisite grace and refined taste 
of his prose works, it would not now be mentioned; and 
Swift, though a most clever versifier, and endowed with no 
ordinary talents for libel in the shape of epigram or sa- 
tire, can hardly, by any stretch of favour, be regarded as a 
poet. 

The first symptoms of the change which had been gra- 
dually going on, appears in the return to a taste for simple 
instead of artificial nature ; for as yet the revival of strong 
feeling or passion would have met with no sympathetic 
feeling on the part of the public. In Thomson are to be 
traced the first symptoms of the reviving taste for the 
“ simple-natural.” True it is, his field is limited. When 
he attempts narrative, when he indulges in properly di- 
dactic poetry, his style appears cumbrous, and his ideas 
commonplace enough. “ Liberty,” says Dr Johnson,“ when 
it first appeared, I tried to read, and soon desisted.” Few 
at the present day will even make the trial. But when he 
comes to deal with the matters which lie within his proper 
sphere, and are congenial to his quiet, contemplative, and 
indolent turn of mind, he is an original and a striking poet. 
We must never forget, in speaking of Thomson at the pre- 
sent day, that his poem was the first of its kind, and even 
yet, like Milton’s Eve, it is the fairest of its daughters. 
Even now we must admire the painter-like skill with which, 
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in his rural descriptions, he selects his point of view, the 
art with which he seizes the characteristic, and drops the 
less marking features of the landscape; the infinite variety 
of little circumstances connected with animate and inani- 
mate nature, unnoticed by his predecessors, but which his 
quick tact detects and sets before our eyes; the soft, bland, 
Claude-like glow which he spreads over all he touches; the 
spirit of love, and benevolence, and philanthropy, which he 
awakens; qualities which give to his Seasons a fascination 
which, though felt most strongly in childhood, is yet not 
materially abated by the judgment of cooler years. His 
faults are cumbrousness of diction, and occasional vulgarity 
of taste. 

The same sweet and natural tastes, though of a more 
refined kind, the same philanthropical spirit, and the same 
gentle inspiration of poetry, are visible in Goldsmith. He 
has not indeed Thomson’s sympathy with the sublime and 
terrible in nature; his mind habitually turned towards its 
milder and more smiling aspects, the fertility and richness 
of cultivation, the tranquillizing tone of village life, “ the 
short and simple annals of the poor.” “ He is refined,” 
says Mr Campbell, “ without false delicacy, and correct 
without insipidity. Perhaps there is an intellectual com- 
posure in his manner, which may in some passages be said 
to approach to the reserved and prosaic; but he unbends 
from this grave strain of reflection to tenderness, and even 
to playfulness, with a peculiar grace, and connects exten- 
sive and philosophic views of the happiness and interests of 
society with pictures of life that touch the heart by their 
homeliness and familiarity.... His whole manner has a still 
depth of feeling and reflection, which gives back the image 
of nature unruffled, and minutely. He has no redundant 
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‘thoughts or false transports, but seems on every occasion 
‘to have weighed the impulse to which he surrendered him- 
‘self; and whatever ardour or casual felicities he may have 
thus sacrificed, he gained a high degree of purity and self- 
“possession.” 

The names of Blair and Ramsay deserve notice, the first 
-as the author of a poem gloomy and homely, but with 
a decided character, and a picturesqueness of imagery, 
which redeem it from vulgarity, and which have been 
justly compared to the powerful expression of a counte- 
nance without regular beauty; the latter as the writer of 
a true pastoral drama, in a style totally different from the 
hackneyed mythological models on the subject, and deli- 
neating the natural and simple manners of the peasantry of 
Scotland, with a truth, a comic archness and tenderness, 
which entitle the Gentle Shepherd to an honourable rank in 
British poetry. 

A mournful interest attaches itself to the names of Sa- 
vage and Chatterton, both the victims of misfortunes caus- 
ed, in some degree, by their irregularities of conduct or 
deficiency of principle. In the latter, in particular, the 
seeds of a mind of considerable power are evidently dis- 
cernible, choked indeed with many rank weeds of evil ten- 
dency, but which, pruned and weeded by years and expe- 
rience, might have rendered him an ornament to the lite- 
rature of the eighteenth century. 

Collins wrote but little, yet that little was of first-rate 
merit. His Oriental Eclogues may be regarded as only a 
boyish production ; but the rest of his lyrics suffer only by 
comparison with those of Milton, and that chiefly through 
a certain obscurity of diction, into which he was led by en- 
deavouring to ayoid the commonplaces of expression. In 
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proportion to the neglect which they encountered on their 
first appearance, has been their popularity since. The Ode 
on the Passions, in particular, has become a universal fa- 
vourite, by its admirable personations, the flush of beauti- 
ful colouring with which it is invested, and the richness 
of the versification, which adapts itself with such art to 
the themes of sadness and gaiety, or deep gloom, which al- 
ternate throughout the poem. 

There is strength and nerve, but nothing more, in the 
ferocious satires of the dissipated Churchill; an undeni- 
able, though very often turgid and unsubstantial, grandeur 
about Akenside’s Pleasures.of the Imagination ; but there 
is also perfect truth in Johnson’s remark, that the words 
are multiplied till the sense is hardly perceived, and that 
attention deserts the mind and settles on the ear. Some 
pleasing pictures in Dyer and Armstrong, and a natural 
grace in Shenstone (which, however, sometimes borders on 
childishness), will preserve a certain popularity to Grongar 
Hill, the Art of Preserving Health, and the School-Mistress. 
The merits of Falconer’s Shipwreck have, we think, been 
overrated. Its technicalities frequently appear tedious, and 
few poets have dealt more in needless expletives and mere 
commonplaces of description. Of Glover, whose Leonidas 
was once compared to Milton’s Paradise Lost, the world 
now remembers nothing except his clever ballad of Hozier’s 
Ghost. 

Young is a poet of more fire, and of a decided though 
perverted ingenuity. He exhibits a curious mixture of 
the style of Queen Anne’s day with the more pensive and 
meditative cast of our own. Few poems could be pointed 
out in which so much point, rare wit, and brilliancy, have 
been employed with so little effect. The whole poem is 
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a long epigram, a string of hyperboles. It is precisely 
such a work, indeed, as we should expect to be produced 
by a person naturally of a cheerful turn of mind, putting 
on, for the sake of effect, the garb of melancholy, and mis- 
anthropy, and weariness of existence; and composing, as 
he is said to have done, by the light of a candle stuck into 
a human skull. It has the worst points of Lord Byron’s 
manner, without the earnestness and verity of that feeling 
of weariness of the world which speaks throughout Childe 
Harold. 

Gray, in the delicacy, the classical neatness, and polish of 
his verses, is closely associated with the writers of the age 
of Anne. There is no doubt a certain want of ease and 
spontaneity about Gray ; his inspiration seems to flow slow- 
ly; he rises with compulsion and laborious flight. His 
poetical fire seems often cold and phosphorescent ; but he 
has a fine sensibility to the beautiful and sublime, a mind 
richly stored with the beauties of the classical and Italian 
poets, and he has combined his ideas of invention and recol- 
lection in a mosaic of singular delicacy and compactness. 

In the Minstrel of Beattie, some of the features of mo- 
dern poetry become discernible, in its stronger sympathy 
with nature; nay, even in the general idea of the poem, 
which describes the solitary growth of a romantic and poeti- 
cal spirit, and which possesses high merits as a sweet pic- 
ture of still life, and a vehicle of unobtrusive morality. 

But the complete. transition from the artificial style of 
the writers of Queen Anne, to that which characterized 
the poetry of the opening of the present century, first ap- 
pears visible in Cowper; who, throwing aside the trammels 
of artificial refinement, and the imaginary requisites of a 
conventional poetical diction and classical imagery, ven- 
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tured to write! as he thought, with the force and freedom 
of an older and a better time. In no poet of the last cen- 
tury did a more vigorous and original cast of mind present 
itself; and to no poet are we more indebted for awakening 
that freer and more forcible spirit, that poetry of the heart 
rather than the head, which has formed the marking fea- 
ture of our own times. His satirical and didactic poems, 
though abounding with wit, and animated by the eloquence 
of conviction, are indeed deformed by many defects, both of 
indifferent poetry and bigotry of opinion ; but in his descrip- 
tive poetry, in his charming pictures of in-door life, his 
summer and winter landscapes (so different from Thom- 
son’s, by their minute detail), in those bursts of inspiration 
which occasionally escape the poet, as in that where he 
addresses the stars in the fifth book of the Task, he has 
left us some of the most touching and spirit-stirring pas- 
sages of which the eighteenth century has to boast. 

The same spirit appears, in Scotland, in the deep tender- 
ness of the lyrics of Burns. Much of his poetry, doubt- 
less, can only be remembered with regret, as the effusion of 
a reckless and ungoverned spirit, mistaking coarseness for 
force, and confounding genius with extravagance and irre- 
gularity. But he has left behind him a few strains which 
are of a higher mood, nay, of the very highest order; fa- 
miliar and yet noble, tender and yet manly ; such as a pea- 
sant only could have written, but a peasant who was one 
- of nature’s nobles. “Scotland,” says an American critic, 
“ owes a large debt of gratitude to Burns; for he invested 
the feelings and sentiments of its peasantry, their joys and 
sorrows, with dignity and beauty ; he redeemed their lan- 
guage from neglect, if not from contempt; he made the 
heart of every true Scot burn within him as he thought of 
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the hills and valleys of his native land; he first guided the 
footstep of the pilgrim to the scenes of her traditionary 
glories, and he sung those glories in strains so simple, yet 
sublime, that the world stood still to listen.” 

Although, in the poetry of Burns, there are abundant 
traces of that stern force and strong passion with which 
we have been of late rather too familiar, the general tone 
of the poetry of the eighteenth century may be described 
as quiet and contemplative. But the great and terrible 
events which darkened its close, exciting the minds of men 
throughout Europe, introduced into the literature of all 
nations a spirit of restlessness and doubt, a love of strong 
agitation and stimulus, which either manifested themselves 
in a longing retrospection and veneration for the past, or in 
wild discontent with the present, and delusive visions of the 
future. This tendency appears in the publication of our 
ancient ballads, and the enthusiastic admiration which 
their rough vigour, their simple pathos, and their spirit- 
stirring pictures of love or war awakened; in the undis- 
criminating republication and study of our older dramatists 
of the school of Shakspeare, and our lyrical poets of the 
period which immediately followed; in the popularity and 
influence which the works of Goethe and Schiller, stamped 
with the character of the time, immediately obtained, when 
introduced torus through the means of wretched transla- 
tions; and in that mixture of scepticism, moody discon- 
tent, and wild enthusiasm which had been painted in such 
gloomy and forcible colours in the Werther, the Faust, and 
the Robbers. 

On the poetry of the present century, however, we do not 
intend to enter at all. Many ofits most distinguished writers 
are yet alive; and we are still too near to others to enable ~ 
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us to appreciate their merits with calmness or impartiality. 
We shall merely remark, that the leading directions which 
poetry has taken during that period seem reducible to 
three: The chivalrous poetry of Scott and his school, the 
taste for which has in a great measure disappeared; the 
gloomy and sceptical, but most forcible, and occasionally 
touching poetry of Byron, which may be said to have ex- 
pired with the great original ; and, lastly, the contempla- 
tive and philosophical poetry of Wordsworth, the better 
parts of which are animated by a natural tenderness, and 
sustained by a moral grandeur, of which the others can- 
not boast, and which, though its influence over the public 
mind has been more gradual, promises to maintain a more 
enduring popularity than either. Crabbe and Campbell 
alone seem to have been but little influenced by the ge- 
nius either of Scott, Byron, or Wordsworth, and to have 
pursued an independent course. In the other poets of the 
nineteenth century, the influence of one or other of these 
master-minds, and sometimes of more than one, is too 
prominent and palpable to be mistaken. 


THE END. 
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MODERN ROMANCE AND NOVEL. 


Srmr Water Scorr, in the commencement of bis Essay 
on Romance, adverting to the division of fictitious narra- 
tives in prose into two classes, describes the romance as 
that in which the interest of the narrative turns chiefly on 
marvellous and uncommon incidents; and the novel, in 
which the events are accommodated to the ordinary train 
of human events, and the modern state of society. 

The rise of this last department of fictitious composition 
in England, takes place about the commencement -of the 
eighteenth century ; and its coincidence with the decline 
of the drama is remarkable. The novel aspired, in fact, to 
perform for a reading and refined age, what the drama had 
“done for aruder and more excitable period ; to embody 
the spirit of the times in pictures at once amusing and ac- 
curate; and in the form best calculated to awaken attention 
and interest in those to whom they are addressed. In the 
earlier periods of a national literature, while the poetical 
and imaginative spirit of the time takes the direction of the 
long prose romance, the task of painting manners, and sa- 
tirizing follies, and displaying the comic oddities of charac- 
ter, is most efficiently performed by the drama. Its strength, 
terseness, and brevity, with the aid of action and scenery 
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present the manners living as they rise, with abundance of 
force at least, and probably, for a time, with sufficient fidel- 
ity. But as society becomes more decorous, and peculiar- 
ities of manners less marked, the pictures exhibited by the 
stage are apt to become less true; for dramatic effect appears 
to demand something more stimulating than reality affords ; 
and hence the drama, with a pardonable leaning to the prin- 
ciple of stage effect, often continues to reproduce the man- 
ners, vices, and humours of a preceding age, long after they 
have ceased to exist, merely because they are found better 
adapted to that broad and strongly-coloured delineation 
in which it chiefly deals. Thus, though the age of Van- 
burgh, Congreve, and Wycherley, was probably not a very 
moral age, and the tone even of its polite conversation, would 
probably appear somewhat questionable to modern ears, 
there seems to be no reason to believe that the universal 
profligacy of manners, and boundless licence of conversa- 
tion which are exhibited in the comedies of these writers, 
really characterised the period at which they wrote. Their 
Wildairs, Sir John Brutes, Lady Touchwoods, and Mrs. 
Frails, are conventional reproductions of those wild gallants 
and demireps which figure in the licentious dramas of Dry- 
den and Shadwell. They represented the manners and the 
morals of an age gone by; and the audiences who tolerat- 
ed these indecencies for the sake of the wit by which they 
were occasionally redeemed, would have been revolted by 
their exaggeration and incorrectness, if they had looked 
upon them as exhibitions of society as it existed. The drama, 
then, had ceased to be the mirror in which the age could 
contemplate itself, and exhibited the license of a masque, 
or the extravagance of a caricature, much more than the 


sobriety of actual life, or the fidelity of a portrait. Besides, 
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there are many lesser traits of character, many sentiments 
and feelings, which are not at all dramatic, and which had 
therefore been overlooked by writers for the stage, yet in 
themselves highly interesting and curious, and capable, when 
judiciously employed, of exercising a strong influence on 
the feelings. These become more prominent, and stand 
out in brighter relief, as the restraints of civilization gradu- 
ally throw into the background the wilder passions and 
more stormy impulses of our nature, until they acquire an 
importance which not only justifies, but renders their in- 
troduction into any fictitious narrative which represents the 
peculiarities of the time, necessary ; and for this purpose, 
the calm and even march of the novel, and the detailed de- 
velopment both of sentiment and incident which it allows, 
is found to be admirably adapted. It is in the works of our 
novelists, therefore, rather than our dramatists, and in those 
passages in our essayists of Queen Anne’s time, in which 
they treat of past fashions, manners, whims, and humours, that 
we must look for the changes which society has undergone, 
and from which we must try to realize to ourselves the 
features which it exhibited at any particular period. 

The novel, then, affords a wider field for accurate and 
complete delineation of passions and feelings than the 
drama, and certainly one more in harmony with the dis- 
positions of a modern public. In powerful effects no doubt 
it cannot compete with the stage. The whole range of 
novel or romance contains nothing, for instance, which in its 
tremendous impression, can be compared with the explo- 
sion of passion in the third act of Othello ; but, on the other 
hand, it has greatly the advantage in the impression of veri- 
similitude which it leaves behind, produced by the accu- 
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mulation of many particulars and minute traits of charac- 
ter; in pleasing interchanges of action and repose; in the 
delineation of emotions, which the drama, speaking only to 
the eye and the ear, cannot lay before us; in the descrip- 
tions of external scenery, which, in the hand of a writer of 
genius, are far more effective, when presented in words to 
the imagination, than when counterfeited to the eye upon 
the stage, even by all the united resources of the scene- 
painter and the mechanist ; and which, from the strong con- 
nection which exists between the state of our feelings and 
external influences, are found in the hands of a judicious - 
novelist, to afford powerful materials for deepening the per- 
vading tone of sentiment which he aims to produce ; just 
as in painting relief and effect are obtained by the tone 
and character of the background against which the figures 
are opposed. Another advantage obtained by the sub- 
stitution of narrative fiction for the drama, was, that a much 
wider licence was obtained in the conduct of the plot. A 
good plot is no doubt as essential to the novel as the drama ; 
but the kind of plot which may be used with effect in each, 
and the manner in which the incidents are to be conducted, 
differ materially. A play in which every scene does not 
grow out of the preceding, and lead directly into the next, 
with a visible progress of plot, is in that respect faulty. On 
the contrary, in the novel and romance, as in real life, much 
is admissible which is episodical, which does not directly 
help forward nor produce the catastrophe, but merely tends 
to bring out some point of character in the personages re- 
presented, or to increase the air of verisimilitude in the main 
story, by the appearance of minute and literal correctness 
in the details. In the novel or romance, too, it has been 
generally remarked that the catastrophe may be made toturn 
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upon accident, but that this is inadmissible in the drama.! 
Thus the catastrophe in the Bride of Lammermoor, where 
Ravenswood is swallowed up by a quicksand, is singularly 
grand in romance, but would be inadmissible in a drama. 
And on the same principle, Schiller has, in his Fesco, 
thought himself compelled to deviate from the actual truth 
of history, and to ascribe the Count’s death, not to an acci- 
dental stumble from a plank, but to the hand of the repub- 
lican Verrina. In a novel, the real catastrophe would have 
been far more impressive in its moral effect than the ima- 
ginary one ; but Schiller held, and we think rightly, that in 
the drama nothing must be accident, but every thing result. 

Although, as compared with the romance, the term novel 
may be said to indicate a class of fictions dealing more with 
calm feelings, and with manners and humours, than with 
strong passions, and deriving its interest more from the pro- 
bability than the marvellous nature of its incidents, this de- 
finition is not to be taken too literally ; for there are many 
works which we might call novels, in as much as the scene 
is laid in modern times, and the general course of the inci- 
dents is that of every-day life, but in which the even tenor 
of the story is occasionally broken by scenes of powerful 
passion, or incidents of a mysterious and terrible character, 
elevating the composition for the time into the sphere of 
the romantic; so that perhaps the word tale, as a middle 
term between the others, would most appropriately describe 
them. It has been doubted whether, although such a union 
of the common-place with the extraordinary, be not unfre- 
quently met with in the course of real life, a more cau- 
tious separation of these elements would not, on the whole, 


1 See some valuable papers on Art in Fiction, ascribed, we believe 
with justice, to Sir L. Bulwer. _ Monthly Chronicle, Nos. i, and-ii. 
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be most favourable to the effect of a narrative as a work of 
art; and whether the attempt to blend them, does not pro- 
duce in fiction, something of that illegitimate effect which 
is the result of the melo-drama on the stage. It is certain, 
however, that ‘the tendency for some time past, and parti- 
cularly since the school of fiction introduced by Sir Walter 
Scott, has been towards a mixture of the nove! and ro- 
mance in the same composition, so that broad comedy is 
often found alternating with the pathetic, the gaiety of a 
ball-room with midnight murders upon lonely heaths, and 
the disclosure of some piece of fashionable scandal standing 
side by side with the discovery of some secret and fearful crime. 
In the hands of our great masters of fiction, we admit the 
fine effect which these occasionally produce. Judiciously 
arranged, these opposites are the light and shadow of the 
composition ; but even in our greatest modern novelist, we 
could point out not a few instances in which this sort of 
contrast is carried too far ; while in many of his imitators, it 
is so regularly and mechanically introduced, that, as in the 
case of Mr. Puff’s stage arrangements, we can always predict 
that the discharge of cannon will be followed by soft music. 

When the declining popularity of the pastoral and 
heroic romance of the seventeenth century, suggested the 
necessity of opening a new vein in fiction, it is probable 
that the stilted, unnatural, and exaggerated character of 
those effete compositions led the public taste, by a natural 
recoil of feeling, into the opposite extreme, viz. the selec- 
tion of topics and characters from common, and even from 
vulgar life, and a literal adherence to nature, even at the risk 
of the sacrifice of art. For we pass over the tiresome and 
licentious love stories of Mrs. Aphra Behn, with the just re- 
mark of Sir Richard Steele, that the lady appears to have 
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“understood the practical part of love better than the specu- 
lative,” as well as those of her imitator, Mrs. Heywood, in 
which the struggle between the high sentimental character 
of the heroic romance, and the growing taste for a style of. 
portraiture more true to the life, is very obvious, and come 
at once to the writer by whom the inspiration of reality was 
carried to its greatest perfection. 
Defoe, (1661—1731) without high imagination, with no 
power of raising the passions, with little pathos and no 
eloquence, had yet that peculiar genius which enabled 
him to excel] within the peculiar department which he 
chose for himself; that of counterfeiting homely truth by 
fiction, and forging, as it were, the handwriting of nature 
herself, with a dexterity which defied detection. Whether 
Defoe was led to the selection of his peculiar themes, by 
a real sympathy with roguery, (and his conduct in regard to 
the well-known imposture of Mrs. Veal’s Ghost would jus- 
tify us in believing him to be like Gil Blas, “ tant soi peu 
fripon ;”) or by the influence of the Spanish romances of 
roguery, such as Lazaro de Tormes, Marcos de Obregon, 
and Gusman d’Alfarache, with some of which it is highly 
probable that he was acquainted through translations ; or 
whether his strong vulgar likenesses of seafaring personages, 
half privateer, half mariner, and his fondness for the deli- 
neation of equivocal characters of all kinds, arose from his 
familiarity with the one class, through his residence at Lime- 
house, and his’ acquaintance with Dampier,—and with the 
_ other, from his long and frequent imprisonments ;—it is cer- 
tain that though he had no intention of favouring immorality, 
he yet enters upon the delineation of personages, and scenes 
_ of roguery, low profligacy and vice, with a degree of curiosity 
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and complacency, and dwells upon them with a fondness 
and minuteness of detail, altogether uncommon, and not a 
little unaccountable in a person who in his opinions sa- 
voured of the puritan. This strange labour of love, andstudy 
of the morbid anatomy of society, has resulted in a series of 
night pieces from the haunts of crime, which, though sombre 
and gloomy in a high degree, and little suited to a cultivated 
taste, nay, indeed, frequently producing on the mind the pain- 
ful effect of a real chapter from the Newgate Calendar, yet 
display the most wonderful invention and keeping in all their 
parts, and a coherence and dexterity of adaptation to each 
other, which render the ordinary tests by which we endeavour 
to discriminate a fictitious from a real narrative, inadequate 
or altogether inapplicable to these singular compositions of 
Defoe. Whatever might be the motive of his humility of 
choice, Defoe, like many of his favourite heroes, was per- 
fectly contented to take up his abode in the back.settle- 
ments of fiction, and was most at home in that Alsatia of Ro- 
mance, the purlieus of which, by common consent, his more 
ambitious predecessors had sedulously avoided, as disere- 
ditable or dangerous. The transition from their refined 
Orondates’ and Statiras’, to the society of the Captain Jack 
and Moll Flanders of Defoe, is, to use a phrase of Sterne, 
like turning from Alexander the Great to Alexander the cop- 
persmith. In his novels, we rarely meet with any thing more 
exalted or respectable, than masters of trading vessels, deal- 
ers in small wares, supercargoes, or, it may be, pickpockets, 
pirates, candidates for the plantations, or emerité who have 
already obtained that distinction. In the foreground, we 
have the cabin, the night cellar, the haunts of fraud, or the 
round-house; in the distance, Newgate, or Execution Dock. 
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There can be but one opinion, however, as to the wonderful 
air of veracity, resembling that of a deposition upon oath, 
which Defoe has imparted to his fictitious creations, and 
which his genius effects, mainly by accumulation of details, 
non vi sed sepe cadendo ; often even by the introduction of a 
multitude of irrelevant particulars and repetitions, just as 
in the conversation of uneducated persons in real life. Ac- 
cordingly the result, as a simulacrum of reality, is one of 
magical deception. Lord Chatham, it is well known, took 
his Memoirs of a Cavalier for a real history ; Dr. Mead be- 
lieved his Journal of the Plague to be the work of a medi- 
cal man, and his impudent but most plausible history of the 
apparition of Mrs. Veal, being received by many sober-mind- 
ed persons as an actual apocalypse from the spiritual world, 
was the means, as is well known, of disposing of an unsale- 
able edition of Drelincourt upon death. 

But notwithstanding this peculiar power of stamping the 
impression of reality upon the coinage of his imagination, 
which, to say the truth, was seldom of the finest metals, it 
may be safely affirmed, that but for his Robinson Crusoe, 
Defoe would scarcely now be remembered as a writer of 
fiction. The charm of that work, the first part of which ap- 
peared in 1719, is, that it emancipates us from those low 
haunts and questionable society with which his other novels 
make us acquainted. We escape from the fumes of to- 
bacco and strong waters, to breathe a purer air on that lone 
island placed far amidst the melancholy main, where he has 
imprisoned his shipwrecked mariner ; and while Defoe’s unri- 
valled power of inventing a series of probable minutia, both 
in the way of reflexion and incident, enables him to con- 
duct with consummate skill, what we may call the self-edu- 
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cation of Crusoe in his solitude,—the process by which he 
adapts himself to his situation, and the gradual triumphs 
which, by his ingenuity and patience, he obtains over the 
difficulties and privations by which he is surrounded, till he 
changes desolation into comfort ;—the imagination of the 
writer is visibly raised beyond its usual grovelling level 
by the romance of the situation which he describes. His 
genius imbibes the spirit of the place; it imparts to the 
cave of the sailor, something of the seclusion and purity of 
a hermitage ; till the simple train of reflections which he 
puts into the mouth of his uneducated mariner, upon the 
sublimity and awfulness of solitude, impress the mind more 
than the most eloquent declamation. It is a fine proof 
how completely Defoe has succeeded in interesting us for 
the solitary being to whom he has given a poetical life, and 
attuned the mind of his readers to that sentiment of silence 
and unbroken repose which is breathed over the scene of 
his imprisonment,—* where all the air a solemn stillness 
holds,”—that after a time the least incident which threatens 
to disturb the security of the cave, or the solitude of the 
island, assumes importance in our eyes, and the groan of an 
old goat expiring in a cave, or the print of a man’s foot in 
the sand, awaken a feeling of suspense and anxiety which 
many a writer has in vain laboured to excite by a prodigal 
expenditure of the machinery of terror. 

That Robinson Crusoe may be considered in a great mea- 
sure as a fortunate accident, and that its main charm arises 
from the more poetical and refined character which the na- 
ture of the story and its locality almost necessarily impress- 
ed upon it, is indeed evident from the visible inferiority of 
the second part, where the seclusion of the scene is broken 
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in upon, and Defoe peoples the island with his usual retinue 
of planters and ships’ captains ; a production which scarcely 
rises above the level of his Captain Singleton. 
Theapplication of the same principle of producing effect by 
minuteness of detail rather than by grasp, or the selection 
of a few marking traits, is visible in our next great novelist, 
Richardson (1689-1761,) but the principle is applied in a 
different and higher way. Defoe was satisfied with weaving 
chains of probable incidents, which might: be fitted to any 
character, or at least any character of a given class, such 
as a mariner or a merchant, a planter or a pickpocket. He 
did not care, at all events he did not labour, to indivi- 
dualize character. Crusoe, his most finished portrait, is 
still only the average representative of all shipwrecked ma- 
riners ; his reflections and his struggles, embody the hopes, 
fears, and efforts, of all men left to maintain a solitary war- 
fare with difficulties. . So his Captain Jack, born a gentle- 
man and bred a pickpocket, has nothing to separate him 
from other enfans perdus of the same class. But Richard- 
son aspired to the creation rather of probable character than 
probable incident ; and to this he applied the same system 
of accumulating minute traits of words, thoughts, anc ac- 
tions, and reiterating small touches, and minute lights and 
shadings, which Defoe had done to the creation of masses 
of coherent and plausible events. In the latter department, 
indeed, he is probably neither remarkable for success nor 
failure. Occasionally, and particularly in his St Charles 
Grandison, he outrages both patience and probability in no 
inconsiderable degree ; and so little progress does the nar- 
rative make, that as Johnson remarked to Erskine, “ Were 
you to read Richardson for the story, your impatience would 
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be so fretted, you would go hang yourself.” But even in 
the most successful portion of his plots, there is no chance 
of our mistaking fiction for fact; the artist does not disap- 
pear behind his creations as in the case of Defoe. The 
very form, too, in which his novels are cast, that of a series 
of correspondence, however favourable to the display of 
traits of character, and minute dissection of sentiment, is 
almost in itself fatal to the vraisemblance of incident. The 
affairs of private life we cannot help recollecting, are seldom 
managed to any great extent through the post-office, while 
in many cases it remains a mystery how such matters came 
to be committed to paper at all, and least of all under the 
circumstances in which they are supposed to be recorded by 
these persevering, and, in the existing state of the revenue 
laws, formidable correspondents. 

There is in the mind of Richardson a very remarkable 
union of feminine tastes with masculine vigour. Early ac- 
customed peculiarly to court the society of females; the 
depository of their gossip, the confident of their love se- 
crets, the complete letter-writer of a little knot of young 
ladies when only thirteen years of age, the deference which 
he thus acquired for their tastes, and the insight he obtain- 
ed into their habits of thinking, though probably springing, 
as Johnson believed, very much from his own vanity and 
love of praise, appear to have been of the utmost use to 
him in his novels, in which so much of the interest rests 
upon the female characters, and in the minute dissection 
and study of emotions and sentiments in which women are 
either the chief actors or sufferers. The traces of this in- 
fluence appear constantly, and sometimes in excess, in the 
minute accuracy with which he dwells, in description, upon 


those little particulars of looks, and voice, and gesture, and 
turns of speech, which men in their correspondence gene- 
rally overlook, but which women note with such care, and 
interpret with such sagacity; in the complacency with which 
he dwells on the details of robes and wedding dresses, which 
are conceived in the spirit of a waiting-woman, and execut- 
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ed with the learning of a man-milliner; and which, as in 
the minute description given by Lovelace of Clarissas’ dress 
at the time of her elopement, are occasionally introduced 
in the worst place. 

The more favourable results of these tastes are exhibited 
in the wonderful familiarity he evinces with the feelings and 
sympathies of women ; for though, in his notions of perfection, 
either in manners or morals, we of another age often see cause 
to depart from Richardson’s standard, we may trust im- 
plicitly to his accuracy, when he is delineating the move- 
ments of passion in the female breast, the revolutions of 
feeling, or the struggle between feeling and delicacy. In 
his female portraits even more than in his corresponding 
delineations of male character, we acknowledge the justice 
of the remark which Sir Walter Scott applies to his por- 
traits generally, that “in his survey of the heart, he left 
neither head, bay, nor inlet behind him, until he had traced 
its soundings, and laid it down in his chart with all its mi- 
nute sinuosities, its depths, and its shallows.” This accu- 

. racy, indeed, constitutes at once his strength and his weak- 
ness; for not content with having surveyed the coast and 
taken its bearings, he still, from the very pride of discovery, 
insists on following the windings of the shore, and pointing 
out its landmarks, when those on board would have gladly 
seen him make his passage by the shortest course. It was 
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the misfortune of Richardson, that, like nervous men in. 
company, or like painters who go on retouching till the pic- 
ture becomes loaded, he never knew when to have done, 
either with a character or a conversation. He was unskilful, 
as D’Israeli remarks, in the art of writing, and “ could never 
lay his pen down while his inkhorn supplied it.” Even as re- 
gards the description of sentiment, or the creation of charac- 
teristic dialogue, the field in which Richardson was most at 
home, it is certain that he carried his system, probably 
as much from this inability to leave off, as from choice, to 
extremes, particularly in his last novel, Sir C. Grandison ; 
and unless the reader selects that work on the system of 
the old lady mentioned by Sir Walter Scott, who chose it 
because she could sleep for half an hour at any time during 
its perusal, and still find the personages just where she left 
them, conversing in the cedar parlour, he will probably 
think there is more justice than D’Israeli seems willing to 
admit in the cold remark.of D’Alembert, “ Za nature est 
bonne a imiter, mais non pas jusqu’ a Cennui.” 

It is not often that with this feminine character of intel- 
lect, a masculine vigour in painting scenes of a passionate 
and terrible cast is found united, and yet Richardson has 
proved his mastery over the higher passions, not less than 
his minute study of sentiment and manners, in the conclu- 
sion of Clarissa Harlowe. To apply to him the epithet of 
the Shakspeare of prose fiction, which has been done by 
D’Israeli, is extravagant. A solitary creation of this kind, 
highly pathetic and morally impressive as it is, is but a nar- 
row basis on which to rest the claims of the novelist to such 
atitle. But the conception of the noble character of Clarissa 

' Harlowe, set off by such a foil as is afforded by that of Love- 
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lace, perhaps the most finished picture of the self-possessed 
and fnsinuating libertine ever drawn, (and certainly as great 
an improvement on that of the Lothario from which it was 
drawn, as Rowes’ hero had been on the vulgar rake of 
Massinger,) and the closing scenes. of that novel, are at all 
events sufficient to place Richardson among the great 
writers of fiction; among the few who have formed a 
striking and original conception, which they have wrought 
out with a corresponding felicity and power. It is not the 
common-place idea of a woman of virtue foiling the schemes 
ofa seducer, which Richardson has undertaken to illustrate: 
in the case of a lady like Clarissa, of birth, education, and 
good feelings, Mrs. Barbauld says truly, that would have 
been no triumph worthy of being recorded by such a pen; 
but it is the dignity, the deep interest, he has lent to the 
character, even in that situation of personal dishonour, with 
which, from whatever cause it has arisen, we are apt to 
connect the idea of degradation. “ There is something,” 
says Mrs. Barbauld,' “in virgin purity, to which the imagi- 
nation willingly pays homage. In all ages something saintly 
has been attached to the idea of unblemished chastity, but 
it was reserved for Richardson to overcome all circumstances 
of dishonour and disgrace, and to throw a splendour round 
the violated virgin more radiant than she possessed in her 
first bloom. He has drawn the triumph of mental chastity ; 
he has drawn it uncontaminated, untarnished, and incapable 
of mingling with pollution.” 

The other novels of Richardson, Pamela, and Stir Charles 
Grandison, are ofaninferior order to Clarissa. Pamela, his 








1 Richardson’s Life and Correspondence, vol. i. Introduction. 
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first work, besides the questionable character of some of its 
highly coloured scenes, the license of which leads one to smile 
at the notions of morality entertained by that literary oracle 
who declared, “thatif all other books were to be burned, Pa- 
mela and the Bible should be preserved.” is justly liable to 
the objections pointed out by Mrs. Barbauld, that the hero- 
ine throughout her probation seems guided as much by 
worldly wisdom as by the love of virtue; that she acts 
like one who knows her price, and that her purity is pro- 
tected more by the chance of securing a rich husband, and 
the prospect of “the gilded coach and dappled Flanders 
mares,” which she sees in perspective, than by any idea that 
virtue is its own reward. 

Least of all, is it possible to relish Sir CharlesGrandison, 
a work written upon an entirely wrong plan; a system of 
pedantic morality put in action in the person of a for- 
mal, bowing, moralizing hero, “ content to dwell in de- 
cencies for ever;” a hero whose worst trial, as Sir Walter 
Scott observes, is the embarrassment of choosing between 
two females, both handsome, accomplished, and in love with 
him; a gentleman who detests the theory of duelling on 
Christian principles, but reconciles the practice of it to his 
conscience, because his skill in swordsmanship always en- 
ables him to disarm his adversary without endangering the 
life of either ; a principle which makes the morality not less 
than the prudence of fighting to depend upon a man’s cun- 
ning of fence. 

A strong contrast to the subtlety, the fine perception, and 
the power over the passions evinced by Richardson, is pre- 
sented by his rival Fielding, (1707~1754,) who, with no 
command of the pathetic, no great share of wit, and no 
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taste for that minute analysis of sentiment and wire-drawing — 
of description in which our English Marivaux indulges, has 
yet maintained a more general and permanent popularity, 
bya combination of qualities well suited forthe purpose. His 
grasp of observation led him to select with unerring sagacity, 
the leading traits of ordinary character, and to epitomize 
nature with skill, instead of transcribing herat full length. His 
field of delineation admits of such variety and contrast, that 
in fact it excludes none but the highest and most poetical ele- 
* ments, in which Fielding had neither power of observation or 
conception. His flow of animal spirits and healthy vivacity of 
manner, contrast strangely with the Dutch finishing of Rich- 
ardson’s pencilling, but are as well suited to the active, out- 
of-door scenes which Fielding loved to draw, in his pictures 
of imbroglios at ale-houses, and the stirring life of the road, 
as the pains-taking inventories of Richardson were to his 
still-life interiors, and the drowsy monotony of the occupa- 
tions of their inhabitants. To these he added, at least in 
his great work, Tom Jones, the charm of a plot of unrivalled 
skill,in which the complex threads of interest are all brought 
to bear upon the catastrophe in a manner equally unexpect- 
ed and simple, a grave humour, and power of quiet satire 
unmixed with caricature, in which he is equally superior 
to Richardson and to Smollett. And with his other requi- 
sites he combined a knowledge of English life, both in its 
better features and its deformities, by which we mean, of 
the essential qualities of men, as modified at that time by the 
accidents of situation, education, and pursuits,—the result, 
perhaps, of a long, and not always reputable experience,— 
to which Richardson, surrounded by a circle of female gos- 
sips, and weaving out his materials in his quiet back shop, 
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purely from the stores of his imagination, can make but 
slender pretension. 

Amelia, much as it was admired by Johnson, is greatly 
inferior to Tom Jones. If the tone of the latter be far from 
high, that of Amelia is creeping and vulgar in no ordinary 
degree. Booth has Jones’ vices with an additional shade of 
meanness. Half the plot turns on the embarrassments of 
debt and contrivances to make both ends meet; and one or 
other of the characters is generally in a spunging house. 
Such, too, is the infirmity of human nature, that we really 
find it difficult to preserve a sufficiently romantic respect 
for the heroine, pretty and amiable as she is, when the 
saucepan is seldom out of her hand. 


“ Nec tantum veneris quantum studiosa culine.” 


The finish is put to the whole by the accident which mars 
even the personal attractions of the heroine ; for though the 
public were willing to regard Clarissa, after the outrage to 
her honour, with undiminished sympathy, it is certain they 
have not been equally indulgent to Amelia, after the misfor- 
tune of the broken nose. 

We have already, however, in our biographical notice of 
Fielding, quoted so amply from Sir Walter Scott’s critique 
upon his genius and works, ‘that instead of pursuing an ex- 
hausted theme, we refer our readers to that article. 

The name of Fielding always suggests that of his rival 
Smollett (1721-1724,) though, as writers of fiction, they 
rather admit of being contrasted than compared. They 
have, in fact, very few, if any, points in common; agreeing 
only perhaps in a preference for the delineation of the comic, 
or the common, over the impassioned and poetical. They 
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chose different departments in novel writing, and they cul- 
tivated them by different means. As Fielding was the faith- 
ful and graphic painter of all the common features of charac- 
ter, so the extraordinary and the eccentric were the pecu- 
liar appanage of Smollett. He either did not feel sufficiently 
the charm of the natural in character, and its power of end- 
less recombination in the hands of a great artist, or he doubt- 
ed his own powers, at least in comparison with Fielding, of 
extracting novelty from such simple materials. But the 
sphere of humorous exaggeration appeared to be open to 
him, without the awe of a predecessor, or the dread of a ri- 
val; on that, therefore, he concentrated his powers of mind, 
neglecting in a great measure the other requisites of fic- 
tion; and undoubtedly with a success, which leaves him, 
within the province which he was the first to occupy, and 
with the occupation of which he was content, still the un- 
disputed sovereign. No one has ever yet equalled him in 
the observation, or where that does not serve his purpose, 
the creation of oddities and exceptional characters which 
never did or could exist, but still with just enough of hu- 
manity about them, to give us an interest in their eccentric 
movements, or in the invention of combinations of burlesque 
incidents not always of the best odour, which his fertile 
fancy showers forth spontaneously as from a cornucopia ; 
mistakes, rencounters, equivoques, whimsicalities of speech or 
action, all generally the best calculated. to bring out in high 
raised and ludicrous relief the comic aberrations of the cha- 
racter represented, and to develope its latent madness; and 
neyer failing, at all events, to produce that result which Smol- 
lett seemed far more studious to attain than that of “purging 
the passions by pity or terror ;” namely, the excitement of 
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a broad-grin mirth, and “ laughter holding both his sides.” 
That the characters, where they have any decided features 
at all, are generally caricatures; for instance, that such com- 
modores and lieutenants as Trunnion and Hatchway, never 
floated even under the primitive flag of Benbow; that the ab- 
surdities of Pallet are painted an inch thick ; that by no hu- 
man possibility could such an accumulation of comic disasters 
have befallen the characters of the tale, may, andindeed must 
be granted, even by Smollett’s warmestadmirers. But if, fol- 
lowing Smollett’s own example, we throw nature mainly out 
of the question, and look to what seems to have been his real 
aim, the objection of want of verisimilitude, while it may retain 
its truth, seems to lose half its force, and, we may add, wholly 
its power of conviction. It is in vain to point out the extrava- 
gance of the scene where Jolter, in an agony of terror, on 
hearing the direction given to put on the dead lights in the 
storm off Calais, goes through the steps of a mathematical 
proposition with infinite fervour, instead of a prayer; or to 
criticise the manceuvres of Trunnion, tacking his way to 
church on his wedding day in consequence of ahead wind ;— 
when thereader cannot see the force of the objection, through 
tears of laughter. In that consummation which he chiefly 
aimed at, and in which he rarely fails, Smollett has gained 
his end ;—solvuntur risu tabule ; the sense of the improba~- 
bility of the conceptions is lost in the irrepressible merriment 
which they occasion. | 
Humour, then, was the quality in which Smollett felt him 

self strongest; character, incident, the excitement of the fee} 

ings, were obviously with him minor considerations. There 
is no difficulty in discriminating his style of humour from that 
of Fielding. Fielding’s is calmer, chaster, perhaps of a higher 


kind than Smollett’s, but it certainly has not its breadth, 
force, and felicity. As Smollett could hardly have created 
in its main features so gentle a humourist as Parson Adams, 
so he probably could have scarcely imagined a stroke of hu- 
mour so delicate and appropriate to the character, as when the 
Parson offers to walk ten miles to fetch his sermon against Va- 
nity, in order to convince his auditor of his total freedom from 
that vice. But neither, on the other hand, could he have ima- 
gined the feast after the manner of the ancients, the apparition 
of Pipes to the Commodore, the terrors of Pallet on learning 
the supposed conditions of hisemancipation from the Bastille, 
orthe ludicrous concatenation of mischances which beset the 
luckless inmates of the Inn in Flanders “ doing or suffering.” 
Some scenes of this sort, in which Fielding enters into com- 
petition with Smollett, such as those at the Inn at Upton, 
are among the least successful in his novels. The effort to 
raise the waters, the malice prepense in the preparation of 
the comic machinery, is too obvious; and after all, though 
he creates abundance of confusion, he raises but few smiles. 

In another quality, though he has but rarely availed him- 
self of his powers inthis respect, Smollett far surpassed Field- 
ing; we mean in his power of exciting the emotions of ter- 
ror, orthe sublime. From scenes of this kind, Fielding, know- 
ing the prosaic turn of his own mind, and the limits of his 
invention, kept at a respectful distance; Smollett, who felt 
within himself the spirit of a poet, has occasionally ventur- 
edupon them, and with complete success. The robber scene 
in the old woman’s hut in Count Fathom, though often imi- 
tated since, still remains one of the most impressive and agi- 
tating’night pieces of its kind; and the sublimity of the situ- 
ation on ship board, where Random sits chained to the poop 
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during an engagement, covered with the blood and brains of 
the wounded, and screaming in delirium, has been often 
pointed out. 

The morality of Smollett and Fielding is nearly ona par ; 
with this difference, that the slight dash of generosity which is 
infused into the blackguardism of Tom Jones, while it renders 
him more natural, makes him at the same time more danger- 
ous than the selfish and often ruffianly heroes of Smollett ; 
whom we despise or dislike, even while laughing at the cruel 
frolics in which they indulge. The heroes of the latter are 
mere animals, good-natured or savage, as the fit strikes them ; 
the heroines, with the exception perhaps of Aurelia Darnel 
in Sir Lancelot Greaves, the weakest of Smollett’s works, 
have been justly described as objects rather of appetite than 
affection. Inregard, indeed, toany thing like purity ofmorals, 
or gentlemanly feeling, the inferiority both of Smollett and 
Fielding to Richardson is obvious. Richardson sometimes 
mistook his means, but his aim was certainly always moral. 
On the contrary, both the theory and the practice of the jus- 
tice were latitudinarian; and Smollett, though in real life 
a man of pure morals, had a boundless toleration in fiction 
for certain vices ; for most, indeed, which did not imply want 
of spirit, courage, or pecuniary generosity. 

In the unity of conception and coherence of incident 
which the plot of the novel, though more pliable than that of 
the drama demands, Fielding, in his two principal works (for 
Joseph Andrews was merely a parody on Richardson’s Pamela) 
has a great advaritage over Smollett, whose plots indeed in ~ 
general scarcely deserve the name, being simply a series of 
strange accidents, odd rencontres, tricks and frolies, making 
little or no progress towards the only catastrophe which Smol- 
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lett seems to have in view, namely, the marriage of his hero. 
In his Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and Count Fa: 
thom, Smollett adopted the easy inartificial plan of Gil Blas, 
in which we are carried through a succession of scenes where 
the personages are constantly changing, and those who take 
_ part in the close of the story, are quite different from those 
by whom we are surrounded at its commencement. Field- 
ing, on the contrary, both in his Tom Jones and Amelia, is 
singularly attentive to regularity of plan; and to the dex- 
terous evolution and winding up of his plot, which he re- 
garded as of vital importance. From the very commence- 
ment we perceive that he keeps his conclusion clearly in 
view, “ and sees as from a tower the end ofall.” From this 
attention to symmetry, and tendency of all the incidents to- 
wards the catastrophe, his best work has been not inaptly 
termed a prose epic; it is at all events a happy accommoda- 
tion of the principles of the epic, so far as they could be 
rendered applicable, to the manner of the novel. One ex- 
ception ought perhaps to be made from this remark on the 
imperfection of Smollett’s plots, in favour of that of Hum- 
phrey Clinker, in which the plot, though not of much art, is 
naturally evolved, and a quiet little family romance is grace- 
fully. combined with the usual gallery of oddities which Smol- 
lett never fails to lay before us. In all respects, this is the 
most pleasing of his performances. While Lesmahago may 
rank with the very best of his extravagances, there is more 
’ of character and less of caricature in the testy, yet kind- 
hearted, Matthew Bramble, “frosty but kindly,” than in any 
personage he has painted ; and though the humour, as usual, 
is dashed with filth, without a soupgon of which indeed 


Smollett seems always to have thought it wanted pungency, 
I 
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the tale is entirely free from that indecency which deforms 
both Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle. We rather 
think, too, that Smollett had the merit of originating in this 
‘novel that species of the humourous which arises from bad 
spelling, and which Sheridan afterwards applied to mistakes 
of words in his Mrs. Malaprop; a humble kind of humour 
no doubt in itself, yet capable, as Smollett has proved, of 
powerfully aiding the ludicrous effect. 

Equal genius, though far more deformed by affectation, is 
visible in Sterne, (1713-1768) the first two volumes of whose 
Tristram Shandy appeared in 1759. Ifa regular progress 
of incidents towards a catastrophe, were an essential requi- 
site in a novel, it would be difficult to bring the works of 
Sterne within the protection of that definition. Story he 
has none to tell ; at all events he tellsit not. But, “what is a 
plot good for,” says Bayes, “ except to bring in good things,” 
and Sterne adopted the theory of the dramatist in its full 
license. At the conclusion of the eighth volume, Tristram 
is not emancipated from the nursery, and had Sterne lived 
to fulfil his threat of carrying on his work, by the aid of a ve- 
getable diet, through as many more, the ‘Tristrapeedia, we 
fear, would still have made no material progress. Sterne’s 
singular work owes its interest, as every one knows, not to 
the narrative, which is broken and interrupted by cross cur- 
rents of the most wayward and whimsical description, far 
exceeding all the fair license of digression, but to his power 
of seizing on and bringing forward into distinct conscious- 
ness, as Coleridge says, some of those points on which every 
man is a humourist, and to the masterly manner in which he 
has brought out the characteristics of two beings of the most 
opposite natures, the elder Shandy and Toby, and sur- 
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rounded them with a group of followers sketched with equal 
life and individuality: in the Corporal, the obstetric Doctor 
Slop; Yorick, the lively and careless parson; the widow Wad- 
man, and Susannah. 

The clue which Sterne chiefly follows through the mazes of 
character, is humour ;—humour of a very high and peculiar 
kind, perfectly original, at least in English. For that species 
of riotous humour arising from comic peculiarities of person, 
and combinations of ludicrous mischances, Sterne has little 
taste ; though the admirably painted scene, where Obadiah 
on the cart horse, careering round the corner like a comet, 
oversets Dr. Slop in a whirlpool of mud ;—and the cross 
bills filed by the Doctor and Susannah against each other in 
applying the cataplasm, show, that if he had considered this 
the highest walk of humour, he might have revelled in it as 
easily as Smollett himself. But, like Fielding, he preferred 
the humour which arises from bringing out by light and 
happy touches, and as if unconsciously, the secrets of cha- 
racter ; only with this difference in his favour, that with Sterne 
the humour is steeped in sensibility. Flowing, as it does, as 
much from the heart as the head, it speaks also to the affec- 
tions ; calm smiles ripple over the countenance as we read, 
but tears are in the next degree. Thus, in Sterne, humour 
and feeling heighten and set off each other ; the pathetic rises 
in gentle relief out of the background of the comic, and 
sinks gracefully and imperceptibly back into it again. Itis 


‘this, for instance, which gives so irresistible a charm to the 


story of Le Fevre, and the Corporal’s account in the kitchen 
of the death of Tristram’s elder brother, enforced by the 
eloquent stroke of dropping the hat, as if a lump of clay 
had been kneaded into the crown of it. There is nothing 
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sneering, nothing unkindly, nothing that revolts the better 
feelings in his playful irony. Cireum precordia ludit. 
That of Swift and Voltaire is blighting like an east wind; 
the sympathies of the heart close themselves up against it; 
but beneath the genial and balmy humour of Cervantes 
and Sterne, they relax and blow like flowers expanding be- 
neath the west wind in spring. . 
The wonderful resources of characteristic invention, and 
the very finest perception of the limits of true humour, are 
shown in the contrasted characters of the two brothers, the 
main personages in the history ; the man of pure intellect, 
restless, nervous, eloquent, hair-splitting, half-crazed by 
learned theories, which he insists on carrying into action, 
craving sympathy, and yet courting discussion, as deli- 
neated in the elder Shandy; and the man of pure good 
nature and benevolence, as drawn in Toby; without learn- 
ing, with no head for reasoning, but with a heart always 
in the right place; eloquent too, in his way, when his feel- 
ings are touched, or his favourite pursuits depreciated, (wit- 
ness his animated and beautiful defence of his reasons for 
prolonging the war) chaste asa woman, gentle, harmless , 
and credulous as a child; riding his hobby, in short, in so 
captivating a manner, that, if the truth were told, most of 
his readers are in their hearts inclined to mount along with 
him. There are few, we suppose, who have not been se- 
duced into something of his own mania by the scene 
on the bowling green, when he discovers the ingeni- 
ous invention by which-Trim, having converted the jack- 
boots into mortars, is directing a hot fire from these engines 
against the counterscarp of Lisle ; when the tobacco pipes, 
withdrawn from the mouth of the corporal, are gradually 
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insinuated into his own, merely to try them; and puff 
succeeds puff, till the enthusiast is swept into the torrent of 
a furious cannonade. Nothing, too, can be at once more 
humourous or characteristic than that scene where Toby 
mistakes the elder Shandy’s quotation from Sulpicius’ conso- 
latory letter to Cicero, for a real account of his brother's trip 
to the Levant, a stroke of humour so natural in the circum- 
stances, and yet so original, that it would of itself be suffi- 
cient to prove that Sterne was a man of genius. 

The two great defects of Sterne, as noticed by Sir Walter 
Scott, are his affectation and his indefensible indecency. 
For his plagiarisms from other authors, we regard as of lit- 
tle importance. So ingeniously are they turned to account, 
and so much in general does Sterne improve what he bor- 
rows, that he may fairly claim in them that right of property 
which the civil law allowed in articles where the labour be- 
stowed by the borrower exceeded the intrinsic value of the 
material on which it was bestowed. It must be confessed, 
however, that few writers have carried their coolness and 
assurance in this respect so far as Sterne has done, who, not 
content with denouncing the plagiarisms of authors, has ac- 
tually stolen from Burton the passage in which he exposes 
the iniquities of his neighbours. 

But the other objections less admit of defence. The af- 
fectation of Sterne is the more to be regretted, because his 
manner in its happiest moods is the very perfection of a 

lively, spirited, spoken style, idiomatic, imaginative, pliant, 
and varied. “ Writing, when properly managed,” he him- 
self observes, “ is but a different name for conversation.” 
Unfortunately he did not always conform his practice to his 
precept. He is sometimes fade in his sentimentality, and 
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aiming after a sort of false sublime in his imagery. Some 
portions of the story of Maria are examples of the first ; the 
well-known personification of the recording angel in the 
close of Le Fevre, is an instance of the second. Still more 
unworthy of Sterne are those quackeries of the black page 
and the white one, the sudden transitions and affected oper- 
ings of the chapters, with other harlequinades of authorship, 
which are carried to excess in Tristram Shandy. 

The indecency of Sterne is more obtrusive and indefen- 
sible than that of either Fielding or Smollett ; whose highly- 
coloured scenes seem to be the result of an unchecked ima- 
gination, running on heedless whether its course lie through 
purity or filth. Sterne, on the other hand, goes coldly and 
deliberately in search of impurity; seeks for it in books, 
refines upon it, mixes it up with his reflections, and is 
continually insinuating some equivoque or double enten- 
dre into scenes where we can ill bear with such adultera- 
tion. a 

Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, are the four 
great novelists of this period (the reign of George II.) which 
was pre-eminently the age of novel-writing in England. For 
though we should indeed be sorry to undervalue the merits 
of Goldsmith, or the charm of his Vicar of Wakefield, we 
cannot quiterank the powers displayed in that delightful little 
tale, which appeared in 1763, so highly as the varied inven- 
tion displayed by the writers we have named, upon the 
broader canvass which they selected. To use his own 
words, it has many faults; and a hundred things might plau- 
sibly be said to prove them beauties. Fortunately, they lie 
more in the minor parts, than in the essentials of the tale. In 
fact, the improbability of the plot is only equalled by the won- 
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derful truth, nature and keeping of the principal character, for 
the “lime labor” which, in this instance, Goldsmith willingly 
bestowed upon his style, and on the creation and apposition 
of traits of character, he scrupled to waste upon the selection 
of his incidents. ‘The real interest lies in the development 
of the character of the amiable Vicar, so rich in heavenly, 
so poor in earthly wisdom ;—possessing little for himself, yet 
ready to make that little less, whenever misery appeals to 
his compassion ;—with enough of literary vanity about him 
to shew that he shares the weaknesses of our nature,—ready 
to be imposed upon by cosmogonies and fictitious bills of 
exchange, and yet commanding, by the simple and serene 
dignity of goodness, the respect even of the profligate, and 
making “those who came to mock remain to pray.” Doubt- 
less, the probability and look of life which a character drawn 
with such quiet strokes of the pencil, and with such sobriety 
of colouring, possesses, is in some measure owing to the fact, 
that not a few of the incidents of which Goldsmith has availed 
himself, are drawn from circumstances in his personal history, 
such asthe mistake of setting out to teachthe French English, 
without recollecting that it was a necessary preliminary for 
the tutor to acquire a little French himself; but the skill 
which can make such trifles in real life subservient to the 
purposes of real fiction, is scarcely less worthy of praise 
than would have been their original invention. Perhaps 
there is no better proof of the broad and general truth of 
‘delineation which a novel possesses, than our being in the 
habit of resorting to it in conversation for cases in point, and 
comic illustrations of our opinions. In this respect the Vi- 
car of Wakefield forms a storehouse of allusion. How na- 
turally does any ridiculous investment in Mexican mines, 
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or Spanish stock, recall to our recollection Moses’ bargain 
for the gross of green spectacles? Who is there that has 
not been reminded of the aristocratic Miss Skeggs turning 
out to be no better than she should be, notwithstanding her 
intimacy with the Duchess, and her taste for Shakspeare 
and the musical glasses, by some case of the same kind 
within our own experience, where, reversing the denouement 
of the Double Arrangement, the Knight Templar of the com- 
pany has sunk intothe waiter? And for our own part, we must 
admit, that we have never been able to treat with due gravity 
any allusion to the learned speculations of Manetho, Be- 
rosus, or Sanconiathon, from their indissoluble connexion in 
our minds with the more finished cosmogony of Jenkinson 

In one respect Goldsmith rises conspicuously superior to 
his brethren; he has no passages, which, dying, he need have 
wished to blot, and his characters and his incidents are all 
calculated to call forth only the better feelings of our na- 
ture. Virginibus puerisque might have been his appropriate 
and uncontested motto. 

The great novelists to whom we have alluded, and 
particularly Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, had of course 
many imitators. But the minuteness of Richardson was found 
to be intolerable in any hands but his own, and his manner 
‘in this country at least, though not in France and Germany, 
was soon abandoned. Amongst the numerous imitations 
of Fielding’s manner, most of which are now forgotten, 
the Henry of Cumberland (1752-1811), is probably the 
most respectable. “Cumberland possessed that degree of 
talent which enabled him, both in dramatic composition, 
and in the novel, to produce performances which are read 
with pleasure, though they seldom rouse our interest, and 
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never impress us with the idea of a creative genius. Ac- 
cordingly, both his Arundel and his Henry have enjoyed a 
fair measure of popularity, particularly the latter, in which 
a story of tolerable interest is made the vehicle of displaying 
considerable acquaintance with English life in the lower 
ranks, derived from Cumberland’s familiarity with such 
scenes in his early residence in Kent,—while the homeli- 
ness of these pictures is relieved by many rural landscapes 
perfectly English. The tale has the fault of Pamela, that 
aims at teaching virtue through scenes that border very 
closely on vice; while, as Sir Walter Scott remarks, Cum- 
berland reverses the usual process of courtship, and “ throws 
upon the softer sex the task of wooing, which is more 
gracefully as well as naturally the province of the man.” 
The characters have little novelty; Cumberland was in- 
debted for them to Joseph Andrews, and he took the 
idea of his plan and style from Tom Jones. Henry is an- 
other version of Joseph himself, which Cumberland some- 
how seems not to have perceived to be a caricature created 
in the mere spirit of parody; but the portrait of an amiable, 
enthusiastic, and yet absurd Methodist parson in Ezekiel 
Daw, has an air of originality, even when placed beside that 
of Parson Adams, by which it was obviously suggested. 
The imitations of Smollett’s manner were not numerous, 
and, with one exception, totally without merit. We allude 
to The Adventures of a Guinea, by Charles Johnstone, 
which appeared in 1761, in which a series of scenes and 
personages in different walks of life are brought before us. 
through the somewhat inartificial method of making a coin, 
which shifts through the hands of successive proprietors, the 
historian of their follies and their vices ; a contrivance very 
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inferior indeed to the ingenious machinery by which Asmo- 
deus unveils to Don Cleofas the secrets of Spanish life. In 
The Adventures of a Guinea, the author seems to have had 
before him both Le Sage and Smollett as models; but in 
the result he exhibits little of the gay good-humoured touch 
of the Frenchman, and nothing of the cordial merriment of 
the Scotchman. Where Le Sage painted follies, and Smol- 
“lett frolics and absurdities, Johnstone, on whom some have 
conferred the high title of a prose Juvenal, delineated with a 
sarcastic and energetic brevity, the darkest vices and crimes 
of an age in which both political and domestic profligacy 
prevailed, and were paraded abroad with no ordinary de- 
gree of assurance. “ In Johnstone’s time,” says Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, “ the reform which was introduced by the pri- 
vate virtues and patriotism of George III. had not com- 
menced ; and he might well have said, with such an ar- 
dent temper as he seems to have possessed, ‘ Difficile est sa- 
tyram non scribere.’ He has accordingly indulged his wit 
to the utmost, and as most of his characters were living per- 
sons, then easily recognised, he held the mirror to nature 
even when it reflects such horrible features. His language 
is firm and energetic ; his power of personifying character 
striking and forcible, and the personages of his narrative 
move, breathe, and speak in all the freshness of life.’ This 
is high, and indeed we think, with deference, exaggerated 
praise. Who remembers or can name a single character 
which Johnstone has drawn, except perhaps his forcible but 
odious caricature of Whitefield? What scene of real in- 
terest or passion has he painted in such a manner as to give 
it a home in our memories, like the better scenes of Field- 
ing or Le-Sage? Not one: and indeed, bad as the age 
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which he painted was, we believe he has greatly exaggerat- 
ed its vices, or at least his one-sided views have led him 
to keep out of sight its redeeming points and countervail- 
ing virtues. Hence the impression the book leaves on 
the mind is one of oppression. It leads us along all the 
gloomy, and foul, and noisome passages of life, and we 
escape from it with the feeling of relief with which we 
would emerge from a vault in which the air was loaded with 
noxious vapour. 

Sterne is perhaps the only one of our great novelists who 
has found an imitator of genius, in Mackenzie (1745-1831); 
for although in his Man of the World, and Julia de Rou- 
bigne, Mackenzie has deviated from the manner of Sterne, 
and formed a composite manner, in which the characteristics 
of several writers are blended with his own, yet there can 
be little doubt that the spirit of Sterne, in his pathetic pas- 
sages, in a great measure inspired The Man of Feeling, and 
prompted that “ illustration of the richer and finer sensibi- 
lities of the human breast,” which Sir Walter Scott points 
out as the “key-note”’ on which he formed his tales of fic- 
titious woe. In some obvious respects, no doubt, Macken- 
zie improved upon his model; as in rejecting the licen- 
tiousness of Sterne’s wit, retrenching his episodical digres- 
sions, his numerous impertinencies, and intrusive buf- 
foonery, and keeping the strain of feeling which he wishes 
to create more unbroken; but as writers of genius, there 
surely cari be no comparison between them. Mackenzie 
has none of those charming touches which hover with such 
a fine ambiguity between the pathetic and the humorous,— 
like Toby’s opening the window, and liberating the fly which 
had been buzzing about him all day,—and which operate, like 
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spells, upon the heart. We fear, then, that the spirit of nation- 
ality, and the bias of private friendship, hasled Sir Walter Scott 
somewhat to exaggerate the claims of Mackenzie, who, if he 
has less affectation in mere manner and style, seems to us to 
have more affectation of feeling than the author of Tristram 
Shandy. In fact, Mackenzie betrays in some passages of 
his novels a tendency towards that unhealthy sentimentalism 
which was afterwards carried to such a sickly excess by in- 
ferior imitators of Sterne. Such is certainly the case in what 
is commonly considered the most powerful, though, we 
think, the least pleasing of his works, Julia de Roubigne. 
No doubt, if the chief aim of fiction were “ to send the 
hearers weeping to their beds,” Mackenzie might claim 
the merit of having attained it. But though the distresses 
of the story may be in themselves naturally pourtrayed, the 
constant monotony of melancholy which it presents to us is 
not so; it is morbid and out of nature, and the feeling with 
which it is perused, which is that of exhaustion and unea- 
siness, shews that the writer has missed the great aim of fic- 
tion, which is to make even suffering minister to a soothing 
feeling of sympathy, and to leave upon the mind at the 
close a sentiment of consolation. 

The Man of the World is exposed in some respects to 
the same objection. The suffering, the accumulation of 
misfortunes which are heaped upon the innocent Annes- 
leys, through the heartless villany of Sindall, are too un- 
mitigated. The story wants repose, relief, and sunshine. 
It is like an avenue of cypresses terminating in a tomb. 
The Man of Feeling, the first of Mackenzie’s productions, 
is, after all, the best. It is more unlaboured than the others, 
has more of the first freshness of the author’s mind about 
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it; and its brief manner, and quicker succession of situa- 
tions,—for they can hardly be called incidents, relieve it from 
that sombre uniformity which, in his larger novels, produces 
such a depressing effect. 

The Rasseias of Dr. Johnson (1709-1783), though it 
wears the form ofa tale, has but slender pretensions to 
be included amongst the class of novels, for-it has neither 
progressive incident nor character. It is a series of dia- 
logues and moral reflections, very solemnly and beauti- 
fully written, tinged with that tone of mournfulness and 
despondency so likely to be the prevailing feeling of his 
mind in the composition ofa work intended to defray the 
expenses of a mother’s funeral. Rasselas is, in fact, the 
Vanity of human wishes in prose ; and its incidents, if such 
they may be called, have even less pretensions to connect- 
ed interest than those of Candide, to which it may be re- 
garded as a moral and philosophical antithesis. 

Judging, indeed, from Rasselas, and from the other 
writings of Johnson, it may be safely assumed, that his 
success as a novelist would not have been much greater 
than as a dramatic poet. He has nowhere shewn the 
least power of creation, by stepping out of himself, and 
putting on by the force of imagination the nature of others. 
Through the disguise of all the successive characters 
which he is obliged to assume in the Rambler, the stur- 
dy, controversial, and somewhat pompous moralist stands 
confessed ; and whether he writes as a fine lady, a fop, a 
blood, or an elderly gentleman, still, like Puck, “we know 
the man by the Athenian garments he hath on.” Inde- 
pendently of this, his views of life would certainly have been 
untrue, inasmuch as they were one-sided. Far from being 
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disposed “to make the happiness he could not find,” the ten- 
dency of his mind,—in consequence, perhaps, of a constitu- 
tional melancholy,—was rather to unmake and neutralise the 
elements of comfort by which human life, in the average, is 
surrounded. Had he devoted himself in earnest to fictiti- 
ous composition, he would have lent his eloquence and 
power of forcible statement, to shape the world of romance 
according to the gloomy fashion which the reality presented 
to his eye ; and in an inky coat, indeed, or a drab-coloured 
suit at best, very unlike the peach-blossom of his friend 
Goldsmith, he would in all probability have arrayed it. 
About 1769, we witness the revival, though in a new 
shape, of the old taste for Romance. The delineation of life 
as it actually existed, was found to afford too little scope 
to minds who aspired after the imaginative and poetical, and 
who could not see why natural delineation of character and 
manners might not be combined with striking events, and 
with the picture of the higher passions; why, as Walpole 
expresses it, in his preface to the Castle of Otranto, “ the 
fancy might not be left to expatiate through the boundless 
realms of invention, and thence to create more interesting 
situations, while the mortal agents in the drama still con- 
ducted themselves according to the rules of probability.” 
In the first shape, however, in which romance reappeared, 
after this temporary slumber, the delineation of character 
occupied, it must be owned, but a very subordinate place. 
A little more attention was given to verisimilitude of man- 
ners, and much was done to abbreviate the tedious style of 
the old prose romance, and to throw life and movement in- 
to the narrative by dialogue, and by the omission of unim- 
portant incidents not bearing on the catastrophe; but the 
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main efforts of our first modern romance writers were di- 
rected chiefly to the excitement of that feeling of love of the 
marvellous which exists more or less in every human breast. 
They chose for their favourite themes the varieties of the 
supernatural. 
«* Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures portentaque.” 

Weadmit that the author of the Castle of Otranto did not trust 
exclusively to such materials of interest. But granting that 
the general outlines of “his feudal tyrant, his distressed 
damsels, his resigned yet dignified churchman,” are suffi- 
ciently correct, we are at a loss to perceive in any of his 
characters that individuality which gives to such pictures 
their chief value. To us they seem light, sketchy, and some- 
what vague, although we think it quite possible that the effect 
produced by greater truth and distinctness of feature in the 
mortal agents of the piece, might not have harmonised with 
the extravagant demands upon the imagination which the au- 
thor makes by his supernatural machinery. We agree with 
Sir Walter Scott, in thinking Walpole acted with judgment 
in leaving his machinery without those attempts at expla- 
nation introduced by Mrs. Radcliffe, always inadequate, and 
even throwing an air of ridicule over the mysteries of the 
piece upon a second perusal. But we cannot concur with 
him in his toleration of the extent to which Walpole has 
carried the marvels and improbabilities of his romance. 
The apparition of Alfonso in the moonlight, dilated to a 
gigantic form, is impressive, and in certain moods of the 
mind even the skeleton ghost in the hermit’s cowl may 
have its terrors. But Clara Reeve was certainly right 
in the protest which she enters in her preface against the 
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introduction of such machinery as that of a sword so large as 
to require a hundred men to lift it ; a helmet that, by its own 
weight, forces a passage through a court yard into an arched 
vault, and crushes a boy to death; or a picture walking out 
of its frame. The effect of such violent instruments of terror 
is suicidal ; they destroy the very feeling they were intend- 
ed to create,*and give to the romance the air of a nursery 
tale. Indeed, were it not for the singular charm of the style, 
which, like all Walpole’s compositions, is of the purest and 
most idiomatic English, and terse and condensed in a very 
high degree, we feel persuaded that the Castle of Otranto, 
although the first specimen of the modern romance, would at 
the present day find few admirers. 

In some respects, then, we think the Old English Baron 
of Clara Reeve was an improvement onthe Castle of Otranto. 
For there the marvellous was brought within some limit of 
proportion; “the extravagant and erring spirit hied to his 
confine,” and, consequently, so far as regarded the creation 
of an impression of superstitious terror, or giving an air of 
probability and keeping to her narrative, we must admit, 
that her ghost of Lord Lovel, who is always exhibited under 
the obscurity of a dim religious light, did, in our youthful days, 
produce upon us a certain species of awe. In other respects, . 
we rather fear the apprehension which is expressed in her 
preface, namely, that in avoiding the defects of Walpole, the 
spirit of his wild composition might evaporate, was not al- 
together without foundation. The style of the narrative in 
her hands became heavy, often dry and vulgar, like the 
ancient chronicle she professes to follow; her dialogue 
is peculiarly flat and cumbrous, and the plot deformed, and 
rendered tedious by trifling incidents which now appear 
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to us needlessly homely ; and yet the strong interest with 
which, as we can state from experience, this romance is 
perused at an early age, is a proof that in the cardinal point 
of exciting curiosity, and a feeling of mysterious interest, the 
ruder narrative of Clara Reeve effects, in a great measure; 
what all the liveliness of style, the deeper antiquarian read- 
ing, and more creative fancy of Walpole, failed to attain. 
But this species of romance writing was probably carried , 
to its perfection by Mrs. Radcliffe (1764-1823), who, in her 
own walk of fiction, has never been excelled, though opi- 
nions may differ as to the comparative rank which she holds 
among writers of fiction, and also as to the soundness of that 
principle of composition which led her systematically to un- 
ravel her own spells, and to attempt an explanation by na- 
tural means, of effects which we had at first been encour- 
aged to refer to the agency of supernatural causes. Indeed, 
we might rather say, that, in regard to this last point, there 
is no room for doubt, and that this system of explanations 
is exposed to every possible objection ;—as totally inadequate 
in general, to account for the effects ascribed to it ; as run- 
ning counter to the whole tone of sentiment created up to 
the period of explanation,—as disappointing the pride of the 
reader, who feels offended at the thought that he has ex- 
pended so much anxiety and terror on a mere “ painted 
devil,” and a succession of mockeries ; and is consequently 
annoyed at this common-place anticlimax, after his nerves 
have been tuned for grand wonders, instead of the dis- 
covery of paltry images of wax-work. Indeed, it is one 
of the strongest proofs of the redeeming genius which Mrs. 
Radcliffe has thrown into her tales, constructed, as they 
are, upon so unsatisfactory a plan, that they bear a second 
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perusal at all; or that having discovered in one or two 
cases the inadequate and puerile nature of what appear- 
ed at first so appalling and formidable, we still feel eager 
for the solution of the remaining mysteries, and can hardly 
persuade ourselves but that something strange and fearful 
does lurk, after all, within her deserted chambers, and be- 
neath her faded tapestry. 
It is the more to be regretted that Mrs. Radcliffe adopted 
this principle, because all the excellencies of her peculiar 
genius might have been displayed with equal effect, if she 
had chosen a more satisfactory plan of composition. Why 
she should have hesitated to admit of an actual spiritual 
agency, it is difficult to discover. Fear, when its object is 
something corporeal, is no doubt the basest and vulgarest of 
feelings. But when its source lies in the invisible, and when 
we shrink at the thoughts of the visionary and the eternal, 
it puts on the character of sublimity. Standing, as we do, 
on the confines of a dim eternity, which we believe but 
cannot see, the feeling which prompts us to a communion 
with the world of spirits, and yet makes us shrink and 
tremble at our own daring, exists to such an extent in all 
minds, and not the least in the most heroic, as to afford a 
basis on which high imagination may always operate with 
effect, so as to justify the artful use of the supernatural. We 
say the artful use, for every thing depends on the skill with 
which such machinery is used, the address of the prepara- 
tion, and the judgment with which the accessories and the 
background are selected. Who feels the slightest symptom 
of awe when the shade of Amphiaraus appears before the 
assembled people to forbid the banns between Eriphyle and 
Alcmeon, or that of Ninus emerges in broad day from the 
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tomb, in Voltaire’s Semiramis? Who does not,—at least 
in reading the play,—experience a pleasing thrill of fear, 
when, in the depth of a December night, with the sea moan- 
ing behind, and the bell then beating one, the majesty of 
buried Denmark advances with spectral stalk along the plat- 
form of Elsineur ? We grant there has been few successful 
attempts in modern times to keep up the interest of a story 
turning upon machinery avowedly supernatural, but we are 
far from thinking that such an attempt might not, even yet, 


‘in our days of illumination, be made by a man of genius, so 


as to move the pulses of terror with complete success. 

But besides the actual field of the supernatural, there are 
many equivocal phenomena in our nature, lying within that 
debateable land where mind and body meet, such as dreams, 
omens, and presentiments, which admit of being referred by 
the mind, in an excited state, to supernatural causes, and 
which may be employed with powerful effect by writers of 
fiction, without the possession of that creative genius and 
knowledge of the human heart which are required to pre- 
sent the sheeted dead in a shape and garb of terror calcu- 
lated to impress and awe the imagination. And such, in 
fact, is the diluted shape in which the supernatural is gene- 
rally presented by our modern romance writers. 

From all these sources of emotion, Mrs. Radcliffe has un- 
fortunately excluded herself by her system of sufficient rea- 
son founded on natural causes. And yet it is wonderful 
what a magical power she exercises within the field to 
which she restricts herself. No one ever seems to have 
understood better the art of preparation, the attunement of 
the mind to the key of the supernatural, by a long train of 
half-heard sounds, and glimpses of sights, which the fancy, 
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amidst night and silence, works up for itself into images of 
things which it fears to contemplate. 


Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread ; 

And having once looked round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head,— 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 


And perhaps the strongest proof of her judgment is to be 
found in the economy and reserve with which she employs 
the talisman of terror. In her hands slight circumstances 
and half hints are made to produce all the effect of fearful 
witcheries or scenes of bloodshed and horror. The clang 
of a distant door, a footfall or a track of blood upon a stair- 
case, a strain of music floating over a forest, a figure pacing 
a platform in silence, some wandering voice following us, 
“ with airy tongue that syllables men’s names,” through the 
passages of a decaying chateau, the heaving of the tapestry 
of a bed in some deserted chamber, nay, at last a very rat 
behind the arras, become invested with a mysterious dig- 
nity, and work upon the imagination like spells. The dis- 
appearance of Ludovico, for instance, in the haunted apart- 
ment of Chateau Le Blanc, where he had undertaken to 
watch, prepared as it is by a train of little details which act 
upon the nerves, and by the masterly ghost story of Bewys 
of Lancaster, which he is represented as perusing, may be 
safely pointed out as a coup de maitre in the art of raising 
to its highest pitch, the feeling of curiosity and suspense. 
Whether Mrs. Radcliffe possessed much power of paint- 
ing character seems doubtful; it is at least certain she has 
shown but little. In such calculations of probability, we can 
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only use Sebastian’s words.—‘‘ What had been is unknown, 
what és, appears.” She seems indeed to have borrowed a 
hint from Bayes, which like many other remarks of that wor- 
thy, have more good sense in them than was perhaps appa- 
rent to the noble parodist, and purposely to have “underwrit 
some parts in order to set off the rest :” in other words, she 
has systematically kept the delineation of her characters sub- 
ordinate to her main object, the maintenance of a mysteri- 
ous curiosity, which never és, but always is ¢o be gratified. 
Her tales, indeed, would have probably gained little by 
greater discrimination in this respect, ifin truth the species 
of interest produced by the natural would not have rather 
interfered with that arising from the marvellous. For her 
object, it was sufficient that as the representatives of classes, 
rather than individuals, her personages should be sketched 
spiritedly but lightly; that the straight-laced heroine in 
white satin, should be duly supported by the gossiping wait- 
ing woman in white muslin, and that the bandit chief of 
the Appenines, the hired robber, the scowling monk, or the 
chattering peasant should wear with a natural air the out- 
ward and conventional badges of their calling. The near- 
est approach she has made to character, is in her Schidoni, 
whose outward appearance ismost picturesquely and impress- 
ingly described, while the inscrutable mystery which at first 
hangs over the inward man, the dark hints which are drop- 
ped concerning him by others, and the gradual revelation 
of his designs in his conversations with the Marchioness, 
powerfully stimulate our interest, and make us follow all 
his actions with an instinctive feeling of alarm. The mis- 
fortune is that even in this, the most finished of her por- 
traits, the Schidoni of the second is really not the Schidoni 
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of the first portion of the tale. When “the father softens,” 
the confessor unfortunately can no longer “ remain fixed ;” 
when he ceases to be the mere evil spirit of the romance, 
puts on the look even of a guilty humanity, and turns out 
to be simply “a bold bad man,” he loses his identity, and 
with that his influence over the imagination. 

Mrs. Radcliffe may claim the merit of being the first to 
introduce landscape painting into her romances as a com- 
ponent part of the interest of the piece. The frequency of her 
pictures of external scenery, and their want of distinctness 
and local truth, have indeed been blamed by many who would 
willingly, on Puff’s principle, have abridged her descriptions 
of the rising sun, and dispensed with a great deal about gild- 
ing the eastern hemisphere. But it is certain that these des- 
criptions, though occasionally tedious, and sometimes too ob- 
viously brought forward upon a principle of melo-dramatic 
contrast, have a powerful effect in heightening the impression 
communicated by the incidents or the sentiments. Set off 
against the calm beauty of a summer evening, or the magni- 
ficent gloom ofa thunder storm, her pastoral or banditti 
groupes stand out with double effect ; while to the charge 
of vagueness of description, it may be answered, that Mrs. 
Radcliffe is byno means vague, where distinctness of imagery 
is, or ought to be her object ; as any one may satisfy himself 
who recalls to his recollection her description of the lonely 
house by the Mediterranean, with the scudding clouds, the 
screaming sea-birds, and the stormy sea, the scene selected _ 
for the murder of Ellena ;—or another picture, in the best 
manner of Salvator, of the first glimpse of the Castle of Udol- 
pho rising over a mountain pass, with the slant sunbeam light - 
ing up its ancient weather-beaten towers. Indeed, the whole 





description of that Appenine fastness, both without and with- 
‘in, is in the best style, not of literal indeed, but of imagin- 
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ative painting—“ fate sits on those dark battlements and 
frowns :” the very intricacy of its internal architecture, 
and its endless passages,—a mighty maze, and we fear with- 
out a plan,—only serve to deepen the impression of impri- 
sonment and bewilderment and gloom. 

Less, certainly, is to be said for those descriptions in 
verse with which her novels are rather profusely interspersed, 
and which are, of course, represented as emanating from 
some of the personages of her stories. Without denying 
the merit of some of her occasional verses, it is certain that 
she always shews more of the spirit of poetry in her prose. 
Indeed, independently of the mediocrity of many of these 
effusions, they often assume a ludicrous air from their con- 
trast with the circumstances under which they are produc- 
ed. Under all situations of alarm and anxiety, in the se- 
clusion of convents, and in the castles of Condottieri, 
where drunken ruffians are brawling “ along the corridor,” 
paper, pencils, and poetical enthusiasm are never wanting 
to her heroines, and the sun is seldom suffered to rise or 
set without a tribute to his beams. Indeed, it is even ob- 
servable that the poetical sensibilities of her heroines gene- 
rally become more lively after any domestic calamity, such 
as the demise of a parent ; as Beau Clincher’sexuberance of 
spirits was accounted for by the fact, that he was in mourn- 
ing for his father. 

For a particular notice of the individual works of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, we refer to our biographical article on that subject. 
Two of them are now wholly and deservedly forgotten. 
Neither the Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne, nor the Si- 
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cilian Romance, crowded with violent yet ineffective inci- 
dents, gave any indication of that ability which she after-~ 
wards displayed. Of her remaining fictions, it may be said 
‘in a word, that the Romance of the Forest, founded on a 
French cause celebre, has the fewest faults; that the Zta- 
lian, though extremely unequal, and in the third volume a 
comparative failure, contains the most striking and dramatic 
scenes; but that the Mysteries of Udolpho is on the whole, 
and justly, considered the best. 

To be fully enjoyed, the Romances of Mrs. Radcliffe must 
be perused in youth. In after age, they appear too uni- 
formly visionary, and the straight-laced stiffness of her he- 
roines, who never manifest the least warmth except in poetry, 
“female punctuation not permitting them to do more,” as 
Mrs. Malaprop observes, suggests the recollection of the pru- 
deries of the pastoral and heroic romance. But when these 
tales are read in youth, and only remembered in manhood 
in their better portions, theyleave upon the memory a pleas- 
ing impression of a varied pageant of gloomy castles and ° 
caves, moon-illumined streets and palaces, “dance and Pro- 
vencal song and vintage mirth,” aerial music floating over 
haunted forests, or the chant of monk or nun borne to the 
ear over the waters of some Italian lake, amidst the still- 
ness and the shadows of evening. 

We have devoted a larger space to Mrs. Radcliffe than 
some may think justly due to the rank in fiction which she 
occupies, but we have done so,—first, because we think justice’ 
has seldom been done to the real genius which she threw 
into the style of fiction she chose to adopt, whatever may 
be its precise order of precedence in the calendar of fiction ; 
and, secondly, because, although that style became more.uni- 
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versally popular, and more generally imitated than any which 
had preceded it, she herself, with two exceptions only, which 
we shall notice, remains the solitary writer of genius by 
whom it has been adorned. The truth is, that the sarcasms 
which have been directed against the puerile horrors of Mrs. 
Radcliffe ought justly to have been confined to the extra- 
vagances of her successors, who imitated her manner with- 
out either her imagination or her judgment, and conceived 
that the surest means of producing effect consisted in press- 
ing the springs of the terrible as far as they would go. In the 
hands of these, “imitated imitators,” the castles became 
twice as large and ten times as perplexing in their architec- 
ture; the heroine could not open an empty drawer without 
stumbling on a mysterious manuscript written by her father 
or mother; nor leave her room to take a twilight walk, of 
which heroines are always strangely fond, without stumbling 
on anest of banditti ; the gleam of daggers grew more inces- 
sant; the faces of the monks longer and more cadaverous, and 
the visits of ghosts so common-place, that they came at last 
to be viewed with the same indifference by the reader, as they 
were of old by honest Aubrey, or less honest Dr. Dee. 
One word may be said in favour of the Romances of Mrs. 
Radcliffe and her school, addressed to those who think that 
every romance should embody the moral conveyed in the 
concluding couplet of the Mourning Bride. Their general 
tendency is moral, pvetical justice is in most cases rigidly en- 
“forced, and crime punished, and virtue rewarded by some un- 
expected good fortune, even on this earth. “ All this,” says 
Mr. Dunlop, “may be very absurd, but life, perhaps, has few 
better things than sitting at the chimney corner in a winter 
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evening, after a well-spent day, and reading such absurdi- 
ties.” 

The two exceptions from the general dullness and com- 
mon place of the imitators of Mrs. Radcliffe, are The Monk 
of M. G. Lewis, which appeared in 1796, and The Montorio 
of Maturin, published in 1807, and among the last romances 
written on that now antiquated plan. Much injustice, we 
believe, was done to Lewis at the time. A single unfor- 
tunate remark of an irreligious tendency, and some descrip- 
tions of undue warmth, pardonable in a youth of twenty, 
and retrenched in the second edition, gave a blow to the 
popularity of this romance from which it never recovered. 
And yet the traces of considerable genius are visible both 
in its plan and in the execution of several of its powerful 
scenes. The mere hint of thestory, that is to say, the general 
idea of the gradual corruption of a proud, and enthusiastic, 
and self-relying nature, was taken, as Lewis acknowledged, 
from that of the Santon Barsisa in the Guardian; the inci- 
dent of the escape of the baroness from the banditti; was an 
expansion, executed with much skill, of the scene in the 
hut in Count Fathom ; for the story of the bleeding nun, 
he was indebted to a German legend, while he has borrowed 
several hints for his wandering Jew from the incomprehen- 
sible Armenian of Schiller. But to these hackneyed materials 
he has given a force and look of novelty that are surprising; 
the escape, the conjuration scene, where the Jew, withdraw- —- 
ing the black ribband, unveils the burning cross on his . 
forehead ; the procession of St. Clare by torch-light, where 
the abbess is torn to pieces, once read are not easily for- 
gotten. Lewis also avoided Mrs. Radcliffe’s error; his 
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ghosts are real, and his devil genuine, though, as is not un- 
common, we believe, in practice, he takes the form of a 
woman, instead of appearing, as Defoe has it, “in all his 
formalities and frightfuls.” 

The Montorio of Maturin was also a boyish production, 
which the writer affected at a more advanced period of life 
to despise. Yet it appears to us to exhibit more genius, 
mingled, no doubt, with a deep vein of extravagance and false 
taste, than his more elaborate attempts to picture real man- 
ners and passions in his Woman. There was originality even 
in the conception, hideous as it was, of the hero employing 
against the brother, who had deceived him, the agency of 
that brother’s own sons, whom he persuades to parricide, by 
working on their visionary fears and by the doctrines of fatal- 
ism; and then, when the deed is done, discovering that the 
victims whom he had reasoned and persecuted into crime 
were his own children. And though Maturin’s machinery in 
no respect differs from that of his brethren, though he labours 
toexplain away in thecloseall that had appeared supernatural 
in the beginning, and of course with total want of success, yet 
the impression left on the mind by the perusal of the work, 
in the three thickest volumes we believe that modern ro- 
mance has to boast of, though gloomy and unsatisfactory, is 
certainly that of an inventive genius in the author. Such 
was the effect it produced on Sir Walter Scott, who was the 
first to direct attention to it, by a criticism in the Quarter- 
ly Review for 1810. “ We have strolled,” says he in a live- 
ly introduction, “through a variety of castles, each of which 
was regularly called Il Castello; met with many captains 
of condottieri; heard various ejaculations of Santa Maria and 
Diabolo; read, by a decaying lamp, and in a tapestried cham- 
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ber, dozens of legends as stupid as the main history; ex- 
’ amined such suites of deserted apartments as might set up 
a reasonable barrack, and saw as many glimmering lights as 
would make a respectable illumination. Amidst these flat 
imitations of the Castle of Udolpho, we lighted unexpect- 
edly upon the work which is the subject of the present ar- 
ticle, and in defiance of the very bad taste in which it is 
composed, we found ourselves unusually involved in the 
perusal, and at times impressed with no common degree of 
respect for the powers of the author.” 

Of the Zelucco of Dr. Moore, which appeared about 1785, 
we have already spoken at some length in our Biographical 
article. 

The influence of such works as Goethe’s Sorrows of Wer- 
ther, written seemingly with the view of reversing Pope’s 
maxim, and proving that whatever is is wrong, becomes very 
obvious in our literature of fiction towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. For, in truth, such speculations, embo- 
died in an imaginative form, were found highly congenial to 
that spirit of restlesness and discontent with political institu- 
tions which was every where abroad, perplexing nations with 
fear of change, and leading men of genius to dress up moral 
paradoxes in the shape of narrative, and to employ their elo- 
quence in attacking those principles of society which tend to 
make men happy, or which keep them so. This tendency 
appears sufficiently obvious in the novels of Bage, a sceptic 
in religion, and a latitudinarian in morals, whose crude 
theories, wethink, might have been allowed to repose in that 
oblivion to which they had been consigned, without being 
revived in such a work as the Novelist’s Library. Their 
introduction at all into a work intended to embody only the 
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classical works of fiction, seems unaccountable ; nor is the 
singularity diminished by the fact that his best work, Herms- 
prong, or Man as he is not, is omitted, while three of inferior 
merit are re-published. 

But the social and political theories of the time found 
an abler exponent in Godwin, whose first work, Caleb 
Williams, appeared in 1794, in which, throwing aside the 
stimulus of the marvellous, he has trusted the effect of his 
tale entirely to a picture of the workings of the mind on 
two beings of very opposite natures, who are driven, by a 
species of fatal instinct, into the relative positions of perse- 
cutor and victim. The doctrines of the Political Justice 
furnished avowedly the primary source of the inspiration 
of Caleb Williams, intended, to use the words of the pre- 
face, “to furnish a general review of the modes of domes- 
tic and unrecorded despotism, by which man becomes the 
destroyer of man ;” that is to say, to shew that, under the 
maladministration of English law, liable to be perverted 
by influence and wealth, the chances are all in favour of 
the escape of the real criminal and the conviction of the 
innocent; a proposition notoriously untrue, and which is 
not even advocated with much art or plausibility in the 
series of persecutions to which Williams is exposed. For- 
tunately, however, for the real merit and permanent po- 
pularity of this singular work, the political design soon 
merges in a higher and more legitimate interest. The 
genius of the author kindles as he proceeds, and out of a 
hard and republican background brings forth the bright 
and chivalrous vision of the aristocratic Falkland, a being 
of a loving nobie nature, the victim of false honour and mor- 
bid refinement of feeling. Few scenes in romance exceed 
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in breathless and entrancing interest the description of the 
progress of suspicion in the mind of Williams, till he extorts 
from his master the fatal secret, on which hangs the whole 
of his future fate ; the escape from prison in the grey dawn 
of a drizzling morning; and the last interview between 
Williams and his dying persecutor, sitting, corpse-like, to 
hear his secret disclosed to the world, and to suffer the 
agony of knowing that life and reputation are about to leave 
him together. 

In none of his other works did Godwin evince the same 
grandeur of conception, and in none of his subsequent per- 
sonations, except Bethlehem Gabor, did he exhibit that 
power of presenting demoniacal characters, such as Tyrrell 
and Gines, in a light which renders them, unnatural as they 
are, actual objects of terror, like a serpent in the path. The 
tone of his next novel, S¢. Zeon, is altogether more subdued 
than that of Caleb Williams. It has a mournful eloquence 
in harmony with the picture of desolation which it presents. 
Here, too, the author has imperfectly succeeded in working 
out the design which he announces he had in view; name- 
ly, that of proving that the happiness of mankind would not 
have been augmented by the gifts of immortal youth and 
inexhaustible riches ; for, in order to illustrate his position, 
Godwin is under the necessity of laying the scene in a re- 
mote age, and making the persecutions of St. Leon arise from 
feelings of superstitious credulity, which we cannot help re- 
collecting that the progress of intelligence has since explod- 
ed. The senior wrangler, who asked what Paradise Lost 
proved, would certainly therefore have been dissatisfied with 
Godwin’s demonstration; but as the vehicle of a series of 
most touching and impressive scenes, his plot is far from defi- 
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cient in interest, nor, granting its premises, in probability. 
“ How minute,” says an eloquent critic, “how pathetic, how 
tragical is the detail of the gradual ruin which falls on this 
weak devoted man, up to its heart-breaking consummation in 
the death of the noble Marguerite de Damville ; how tre- 
mendous and perfect is the desolation, after voluntarily leav- 
ing his daughters, and cutting the last thread which binds 
him to his kind! How complete is the description of his 
escape from the procession of the auto da fé; of his en- 
trance into the Jew’s house; his fears, his decaying strength, 
just serving to make up the life-restoring elixir, the dying 
taper, the insensibility, the resurrection to new life, and 
the day-spring of his young manhood! How shall we speak 
of the old man, the bequeather of the fatal legacy to St. 
Leon, and his fearful words: ‘Friendless, friendless ! alone, 
alone’ Alas! how terrible to imagine a being in posses~' 
sion of such endowments, who could bring himself to think 
of death!—able to turn back upon his path and meet 
immortal youth, to see again the morning of his day, and 
find, in renewed life and beauty, a disguise impenetrable 
to his former enemies; yet, in the sadness of his expe- 
rience, so dreading the mistakes and persecutions of his 
fellow-men, as to choose rather to’ lie down with the worm 
and seek oblivion in the seats of rottenness and corruption.” 

None of Godwin’s other tales have been popular. “ His 
man of fecling feels but for himself ;” and, indeed, the cha- 
racter is in some points so unintelligible, and in others so 
odious, that notwithstanding many beauties of detail, we 
cannot wonder at the unpopularity of Fleetwood. The 
same sort of objections apply to the insane vindictiveness 
of Mandeville. Cloudesley, the child of Godwin’s old age, 
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is only remarkable for the gentle beauty of the style, 
and the contrast which the calmness of the story (turn- 
ing, like Caleb Williams, on the discovery of a murder,) 
presents to the rapidity and sullen energy of his first pro- 
duction. 

No writer has come so near the manner of Godwin as 
Charles Brockden Brown, an American novelist, an imita- 
tor of the English author, but in a free and noble spirit of 
imitation. He certainly had not Godwin’s power of men- 
tal analysis, and not much of that pathetic tenderness which, 
contrasted with the general sternness of his tone, shews like 
arainbowagainstatroubled sky. He wasaltogether more pro- 
saic; dealing, indeed, rather with the material than the moral 
sublime ; producing his strong effects by scenes of sickness, 
danger, death, or the explosions of insanity; and often 
making his characters mere phantasmata, which interest us 
only as the means by which a series of agitating incidents 
are brought into connexion. But he had a good deal of the 
same eloquence, and the same dark and mysterious power of 
imagination ; a certain intensity of portraiture, whether of 
mental emotion or things external; great skill in working 
up a chain of singular events that keep curiosity and sus- 
pense upon the stretch, or impress us with a sense of dan- 
ger and anxiety, and of which: he loves to furnish an ex- 
planation from those phenomena in our nature which are 
little understood, such as somnambulism, trances, spontane- 
ous combustion, or ventriloquism. In these respects Wie- 
land, Ormond, Edgar Huntly, and Arthur Mervyn have all 
nearly the same character, nor do they differ materially in 
point of merit. Brown has singular power in the delinea- 
tion of solitude of all kinds, whether the silence of lonely 
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forests, broken only by the howl of panthers, or of deserted 
mansions dropping to decay. There is one picture of this 
kind in Arthur Mervyn, of an empty house, evacuated dur- 
ing the yellow fever in Philadelphia, silent and dark in the 
day time, with the sunshine streaming in through the closed 
doors and shutters, and faintly discovering that every thing 
remained undisturbed since its desertion, which produces a 
strong feeling of awe, and oppresses the spirits with an un- 
accountable sadness. 

No other novelist of any ability can be said to have adopt- 
ed the manner of Godwin with success, except his accom- 
plished daughter, the authoress of Frankenstein, a produc- 
tion of much originality in its conception, though the exe- 
cution of the work is unequal, ‘and the whole portion which 
relates to the self-education of the monster, who is the crea- 


tion of the new Prometheus, almost ludicrously improbable. 


Several female novelists, towards the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, deserve notice, whose tales, though now 
little read, have the merit either of pathetic or humorous 
delineation. In the first of these classes are Mrs. Inchbald 
and Charlotte Smith; in the latter Madame D’Arblay, or to 
use the name by which she was best known, Miss Burney. 

The fame of Mrs. Inchbald rests upon her Simple Story. 
The title perhaps is but of doubtful application to a novel, 
which is really complicated with strong and varied passions, 
which turns on the fate and fortunes of persons placed in 
very peculiar relations to each other, and like Shakspeare’s 
Winter’s Tale, unites two distinct stories relating to differ- 
ent personages, between the action of which “time has slid 
o’er sixteen years ;” for the Perdita of Mrs. Inchbald’s se- 
cond part is the daughter of that Lady Elmwood, for whose 
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misfortunes and indiscretions our sympathies had been en- 
gaged in the first, and who, almost in a sentence, is suddenly 
consigned to guilt, and to the grave. Dorriforth only re- 
mains the connecting link between the two portions of the 
tale. It is a proof of considerable merit in the novel, that 
so hazardous an experiment as that of transferring our sym- 
pathies to actors in a great measure new to the scene, has 
not been unsuccessful ; that the interest is, notwithstanding, 
kept up, partly by the real pathos of some of the scenes, and 
the natural traits of passion in others, such as that where 
Lord Elmwood, receiving his deserted daughter as she falls 
into his arms, calls her by the maiden name of her guilty 
mother, as if all that passed since those days of innocence 
had faded from his mind like a dream; and partly by the 
dramatic nature of the situations which, though sometimes 
violent, are generally picturesque and agitating, and the 
movement of the dialogue, which every where shows the 
skill of a practical writer for the stage. Her second novel, 
entitled Nature and Art, has been generally and justly 
reckoned much inferior to the Simple Story. 

Charlotte Smith, (1749—1806) though her novels are ex- 
tremely defective in plot, betraying marks of haste, and tin- 
ged with a melancholy easily to be accounted for from the 
depressing circumstances under which they were generally 
composed, cannot be confounded with the ordinary day-la- 
bourers for the circulating library, “ who turn a Persian tale 
for half a crown.” Sir Walter Scott, in one of those kindly 
notices by which he delighted to cheer the heart of strug- 
gling genius, or to do justice to the memory of talents which 
time was consigning somewhat too rapidly to oblivion, has 
given her credit for great powers of satire mixed with pathos, 
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and characters sketched with “firmness of pencil and live- 
liness of colouring.” | The satire indeed seems to have been 
pretty indiscriminate, since it extends to her own husband, 
whose pecuniary improvidence and sanguine temperament 
are glanced at in the character of the projector, who hoped to 
make a fortune by manuring his estate with old wigs. But 
apart from satire, the Old Manor House, the only one of 
her novels with which we are acquainted, is really entitled 
to the character of an interesting and well-written tale. We 
have a lively recollection of the Manor House itself, its 
neighbourhood, its sea-side scenes, the strange domineering 
Lady of the Manor, Mrs. Rayland, whom Sir Walter Scott 
describes as a sort of Queen Elizabeth in private. life, and 
the natural interest which she has succeeded in giving to the 
love story which is going on within the ancient walls. 

The popularity once enjoyed by the novels of Miss 
Burney, appears now to have been somewhat overrated, at 
least we are at a loss to discover any thing in her first work, 
Evelina, except the extreme youth of the writer, then only 
eighteen, to account for that burst of approbation with which 
it appears to have been received in 1778 by such men as 
Burke, Reynolds, and Johnson. She wrote no doubt with 
sprightliness, with some humour of a broad and superficial 
kind, and undoubtedly possessed considerable talent in draw- 
ing bores and personages of low manners or odd habits from 
vulgar middle life; in imagining scenes of awkward mis- 
takes in society, and exaggerating the teasing distresses 
thence arising to her heroines and other personages of more 
refined manners or higher pretensions. Indeed, to mimickry 
she appears, from her father’s account, to have had a strong 
leaning from her childhood ; but when she rises from mere 
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manners and habits to paint feelings, we see little but inde- 
cision on one hand, or exaggeration on the other. With- 
in the field where she excels too, she is much of a manner- 
ist; the same characters under other names, the same in- 
cidents under a thin disguise, re-appear in Evelina, Cecilia, 
and Camilla. Even the graces of style which she had 
shewn in her earlier works, in a great measure forsook her 
in her last novel, the Wanderer; a tissue of improbable dis- 
tresses and silly refinements of sensibility, conveyed in lan- 
guage which is neither good English nor good sense. 

The Canterbury Tales deserve notice on account of the 
interesting and highty original story of Kruitzner, or the 
German’s Tale, by Harriet Lee, on which Lord Byron 
founded his Werner. ‘The tales contributed to the work by 
her sister Sophia, such as the Two Emilys, and the Cler- 
gyman’s Tale, though less striking, are written with ge- 
nuine feeling and tenderness. 

It may be observed, however, in those female novelists to 
whom we have last adverted that, though the marvellous is 
thrown aside, and the characters are taken from common life, 
the sentiments and tone of feeling are yet decidedly strained 
beyond the natural pitch. The characters display a degree 
of romantic affection and a prodigal expenditure of sensibility 
for which the cares and distractions of real life, we fear, af- 
ford but little leisure. _. It remained for Miss Austin (1775- 
1817,) to shew what a charm might be imparted to truthful 
pictures of life, as we really see it around us in the quiet 
monotony of domestic airangements, with its interchanges 
of poetry and prose, business and strong feeling, and dia- 
logues at balls and parties alternating with the secret griefs 
of the heart; just such a picture, in short, as Asmodeus would 
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present, could he remove the roof of many an English home, 
and place us beside the hearths of the Knightleys, Bennets, 
Woodhouses, and Bertrams by whom they are inhabit- 
ed. No species of novel writing exposes itself to a severer 
trial, since it not only resigns all Bayes’ pretensions “ to ele- 
vate the imagination and bring you off in some extraor- 
dinary way,” but by professing to give us pictures of our 
ordinary acquaintances, in their common garb, places its 
productions within that range of criticism, where all are 
equally judges, and where Crispin is entitled to dictate to 
Apelles. And yet with such fine perception and perfect 
truth of keeping has Miss Austin performed her task, that 
we never miss in her novels the excitement of uncommon 
events, and rarely feel her simple annals of English life to be 
tedious or unworthy of the dignity of fiction. In reading 
them, we have the feeling of being actually in company with 
a group of highly respectable persons, of no remarkable abi- 
lity, though with good sense and a fair proportion of right 
feeling; with a sprinkling of fools, oddities, and village gos- 
sips ; and the conversation, the little incidents, and displays 
of temper, and sallies of good humour or bad, and small plot- 
tings and counter-plottings among the guests, are exactly 
such as any contemplative Jaquez who should establish him- 
self in an English country house or rectory for a fortnight, 
and watch the bye play of the society about him, might set 
down in his note book ; only skilfully selected and arranged, 
the superfluities lopped off, the dullness thrown into the 
background, and the whole wrought up into a picture, 
painted indeed in sober hues, but with unequalled delicacy of 
touch, and an all-pervading harmony. 

All the novels of Miss Austin closely resemble each other ; 
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but Northanger Abbey, and Sense and Sensibility, are of a 
more puerile cast than the others, and betray a more un- 
formed taste. Pride and Prejudice, particularly in the 
characters of the Bennets, was animprovementon the two for- 
mer, but Emma, Mansfield Park, and Persuasion are justly 
regarded as her most finished works. Some scenes in Per- 
suaston, the last work of this gifted authoress, have always 
appeared to us models of unobtrusive tenderness. 

Some one has described the novels of Miss Edgeworth as 
a sort of essence of common sense ; and the definition is not 
inappropriate, for she is the most anti-sentimental of no- 
velists. The sway of the stronger passions she has almost 
excluded from her Tales. Love is indeed the only one 
which has found entrance, and to qualify him for admission, 
his wings have been sorely clipped and trimmed, and rea- 
son constantly placed as a gentleman usher over him. Miss 
Edgeworth has even less toleration for splendid faults or 
bursts of enthusiasm than Miss Austin. Her chief aim is to 
rebuke folly, by ridicule and comic humour ; to unteach bad 
habits of mind, to substitute in their stead prudence, firmness, 
temper, perseverance, and habits of absolute truth, a process 
which she generally represents as effected bya gradual series 
of efforts and consequent ameliorations, which are within the 
power of all minds of ordinaryresolution. Her favourite cha- 
racters are either persons of well-balanced minds, with sound 
headsanda smattering of physical science, whoact rightly and 
honourably, but always think twice before they act, and weigh 
inthescales of utility whatare generally consideredas matters 
of feeling, like the Percys: or they are personages who, spoil- 
ed by indolence and bad education, succeed by a course of 
self-discipline, in curing their intellectual or moral maladies, 
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and becoming useful and honourable members of society, 
like the hero of Ennui, Lord Glenthorn. Miss Edgeworth 
brings to her task the results of much observation of char- 
acter, particularly that of her countrymen; a quick per- 
ception of the humourous, a dramatic liveliness of dialogue, 

- a high sense of all that is honourable and decorous, with a 
scorn of meanness and evasion, and that tone of good so- 
ciety, which her pictures, often drawn from fashionable life, 
demand. If her novels are at times too obviously monitory 
and didactic, and the ferule peeps out rather alarmingly be- 
hind the schoolmistress, this defect, we fear, is in a great 
measure inseparable from the very qualities which consti- 
tute the strength of her mind, and from the conception she 
had formed for herself of the ideal of novel writing. 

It is singular that a novelist of this rationalizing spirit, 
and so intolerant of all moral marvels, should have so fre- 
quently admitted great improbabilities into her plots, where 
the catastrophe is often brought about either by some one very 
unlikely event, or by a-concurrence of events, and fortunate 
accidents, the combination of which render the circumstance 
at the least passing strange. Miss Edgeworth is also fond of 
making the discovery of important events turn on little trifles 
of circumstantial evidence, which are too artificially pre- 
pared, and after all are not satisfactory. 

The impression, however, which the perusal of her best 
novels, such as Lnnui and the Absentee, leaves on the mind, 
is that of high respect for the sagacity, grasp of mind and 
rectitude of judgment of the author, whose power of dra- 
matizing a moral lesson has not often been excelled. And 
it is gratifying to see that, in the last work of Miss Edge- 
worth, Helen, there appears no diminution of her powers. 


~ 
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In wit it is equal to any of her former novels; in pathetic. 
scenes, superior to most of them. 

At the period when Sir Walter Scott (1814), produced 
the first of that long file of romances which have since ob- 
tained a more than European reputation, the public taste, 
in regard to novel writing, seemed to have sunk to a low 
ebb. Miss Edgeworth indeed was popular; for the wit 
and good sense of her dialogue, and her happy pictures of 
Trish character, found favour in the sight even of the read- 
ers of circulating libraries ; but the merits of Miss Austin’s 
more unobtrusive pictures of life were comparatively un- 
known. At best she was confounded with the writers of 
Winters in London, or Winters in Paris, and shared a dubious 
favour with the romantic effusions of Francis Lathom and 
the other labourers of the Minerva press, so called, we pre- 
sume, upon the ducus a non lucendo principle, from the god- 
dess of wisdom having so little to do with its productions. 
Translations, too, from Augustus La Fontaine’s homely but 
rather vulgar pictures of little German Arah-winkel towns, 
or the broad and indecent extravagances of Pigault le Brun, 
tended still further to degrade and vulgarize the public taste. 
Every thing in fiction, in short, looked unpromising and ex- 
hausted. The appearance of a great writer, who should 
strike out a new path through this much trodden waste, 
seemed at that moment in the highest degree improbable. 
And yet this was at once effected by the Author of Waver- 
ley, in such a manner as to raise the romance from the low- 
est level to the very highest position in literature. 

Nothing, we believe, could be more irksome or more use- 
Jess than to enter on any formal criticism of the romances 
of Scott; and it may well be doubted whether the present 
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generation be in a condition to judge of his merits with per- 
fect impartiality, or to determine his precise rank as a writer 
of fiction. We at least shall not allow ourselves to be se- 
duced into such a disquisition, but shall confine our obser- 
vations toa few points on which we think it hardly probable 
that posterity will reverse the concurrent judgment of the 
present day. 

The resemblance ‘of Scott’s mind to that of Shakspeare 
has been often remarked, and with some justice ; for though 
even the most enthusiastic admirers ofthe romance writer, will 
hardly venture to claim for him an equality of powers with 
Shakspeare, there were strong kindred features in the cha- 
racter of their minds. In both we are struck with the same 
general and almost universal sympathies, leading to impar- 
tial and kindly views of all men and all opinions, the most 
remote from their own; a cheerful, healthful tone of feel- 
ing, which brightens existence about us, instead of dwell- 
ing on its evils; an avoidance of all moral casuistry, or 
treading on the borders of the forbidden, either in the crea- 
tion of characters or of incidents; the feeling of the hu- 
mourous asstrongly developed as the sensibilities or the ima- 
gination; great self-possession, and a noiseless exertion 
of power, working out its end, not by sudden bursts, or high- 
wrought passages, but by a silent and steady progression, 
like the dawn brightening into the fulness of day. 

The’works of Scott produce their effect rather by the 
combination of many qualities than the predominance of 
any. In depth of feeling, we think he yields to the author 
of Anastasius; in invention of incident, and disposition of 
plot, he is equalled by many ; his humour will hardly bear a 
comparison with that of Sterne, or the best parts of Field- 
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ing; and in the direct and forcible expression of the stronger 
passions, we should be inclined to give the preference both 
to Godwin and the author of Valerius. But his strength 
lies in the possession and harmonious adjustment of most of 
the qualities requisite to the novelist, none engrossing the 
whole mind, none excluding another, but all working to- 
gether in kindly unison: learning arrayed in the most pic- 
turesque combinations ; observation of life embodied not in 
abstractions, but in living forms; humour springing out of 
tenderness, like smiles struggling through tears; the spirit 
of ancient knighthood leavening the worldly wisdom of mo- 
dern times; and the imagination of the poet adorning, with- 
out impairing the common sympathies and good-humoured 
sagacity of the man. 

The department in which this combination of qualities 
has been most successfully displayed by Scott, was that of 
the historical romance,—a class of fictions which he may 
truly be said to have created. For although fictions bear- 
ing the title of historical romances, were by no means un- 
common in English literature before the time of Scott, such 
as the Recess of Miss Lee, or the Scottish Chiefs of Miss 

. Porter, it is apparent that they stand in a totally different 
class ; not being, in fact, historical, except in the names of 
the characters. Obvious as the idea now appears, Scott was 
in truth, the first to show how much invention might gain bya 
union with reality; what additional probability, interest. 
and importance might be given to the fortunes of imagin- 
ary heroes, by interweaving their destinies with those of his- 
torical personages ; nay, how much of romance in its finest 
forms lies in the characters and events of history itself, 
invisible to the prosaic or merely philosophic observer, 
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but obvious at once to the eye ofimagination. He has car- 
ried the picturesque of history to its perfection ; for without 
imparting to his portraits the deep and subtle traits by which 
Shakspeare so wonderfully individualizes the beings of his 
dramas, he never fails at least to present consistent and 
striking pictures of his historical personages in their habit as 
they lived, and to dispose the light and shadow about them 
with the most felicitous adjustment,—dress, ]ook, gestures, 
manner, and the outward accompaniments of scenery, be- 
ing all made important accessories, to heighten the effect of 
well-known peculiarities, or to hide the want of those over 
which Time has dropped a veil, which even Imagination can 
hardly raise. . 

In description, indeed, generally, Sir Walter Scott was 
unrivalled. Whatever he sees with the eye of the mind, 
shapes itself into words which enable us to see it too. His 
pictures combine in a singular way breadth and minute- 
ness; for while he painted the details with sharpness and 
firmness, no one understood better the art of arrangement 
in masses; so that he never fails to give the spirit as well 
as the form of the spot, making us feel the solemnity and 
gloom of castles and druidical forests, the calm produced by 
the still beauty of a Highland lake, from which the morn- 
ing mist is disappearing, or the healthy elevation of spirits 
with which we travel up some mountain height, whence we 


- see far into the country beyond, and “feel the breath of 


heaven fresh blowing.” 

We offer no remarks upon his characters, except this, 
that making every allowance for repetitions, no writer of 
fiction since Shakespeare has enriched the portrait gallery of 
invention with more originals, of which we have a distinct 
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conception ; and that though his female characters have 
less variety and less truth than his male personages, we know 
no writer except Shakspeare to whom the same remark may 
not justly be applied. 

The plots of Scott, speaking generally, are neither re- 
markable for excellence, nor the reverse. Examples may, 
in fact, be found, in the long list of his romances, both of 
skilful and defective plots. Jvanhoe, Kenilworth, and the 
Bride of Lammermoor, for instance, are proofs how artfully 
he could at times arrange his plan; the two latter hav- 
ing all the compactness and steady progression of the drama. 
Others, again, such as The Monastery, St. Ronan’s Well, 
and Rob Roy, are in a high degree loose and inconsequential. 

Fertile and inventive as was the genius of Scott, it can- 
not, we think, be denied, that during the latter half of his 
career as a writer of fiction, he appeared to less advantage. 
No wonder, indeed, when, in addition to the limits by which 
all invention is bounded, we consider under what depressing 
circumstances many of his later works were composed, that 
in these even the elasticity of genius itself should be some- 
what outworn and deadened ; that the conventional, both 
in character and incident, should occasionally supply the 
place of invention ; and that mere imagery, and not always 
very appropriate illustration, should be substituted for the 
natural turns which at first enlivened the dialogue. “If there 
be a mental drudgery,” to use his own words in his notice 
of Charlotte Smith, “which lowers the spirits and lacerates 
the nerves like the toil of the slave, it is that which is ex- 
acted by literary composition, when the heart is not in uni- 
son with the work on which the head is employed.” “When 
he breaks up new ground, as in Nigel, Quentin Durward, 
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and The Crusaders, his genius indeed suffers little diminu- 
tion; but in Redgauntlet, Anne of Gierstein, and The Be- 
trothed, the practised skill of the mechanist, recomposing 
old materials in new shapes, is far more visible than the fresh- 
ness and spontaniety of an original inspiration. With the 
publication of Kenilworth, indeed, the sun of his fame may 
be said to have “touched the highest point of all its great- 
ness ;” but like that luminary during a polar summer, it 
seemed for a time rather to revolve than to descend, and 
its rays continued to look bright and beautiful, long after 
it was journeying towards the west. 

No writer ever exercised so great an influence over the 
public mind, or led to so much conscious or unconscious 
imitation. His influence on Italy, France, and Germany, 
we shall afterwards have occasion to notice. On the lite- 
rature of Great Britain, we believe it to have exerted on the 
whole a most beneficial effect; not, indeed, that any profess- 
ed imitation of his manner has yet appeared, which possesses 
great claims to genius, but that he has carried a higher spi- 
rit into novel writing; taught us how the simple feelings of 
peasants, and the homely pathos of humble life, and the re- 
lentings of feeling amongst the outcasts of society, might be 
made to blend with scenes of high imagination; that his writ- 
ings are calculated to strengthen the ties of our common hu- 
manity ; that they never tend to foster a bad, or to throw 
ridicule upon a good or generous feeling ; while, speaking of 
them in a merely literary point of view, they taught lessons 
of simplicity, good taste, moderation, and skill in seizing the 
best points both of character and description, which have 
not been without their effect even on those by whom the 
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mere manner of Scott, or his choice of subjects, have been 
studiously avoided. j 

The professed imitators of Scott have been numerous, 
but not successful. As usual, they have magnified his de- 
fects, urging his conventional personages, such as dwarfs, fools, 
gypsies, and bores, into caricature; multiplying instead of 
retrenching those similes which, even in the original, were 
so obtrusively frequent, as to remind us of Bayes’ rule 
for writing dialogue, “ ever make a simile when you are sur- 
prised ;” and overlaying the plot with minute descriptions 
of dress and scenery, which the reader, after a little expe- 
rience, is wise enough to avoid. In reading them we are 
constantly reminded of Boileau’s description of a tedious 
poetical landscape painter : 


S’il rencontre un palais il m’en decrit la face 
Tl me promene apres de terrasse en terrasse, 
Je saute vingt feuillets pour en trouver la fin, 
Et je me sauve a peine au travers du jardin. 


The best imitation of Sir Walter Scott’s manner with 
which we are acquainted is the anonymous romance of For- 
man, of which he speaks with respect in his criticism on Mrs. 
Radcliffe. The romances of Mr. James, too, though not in- 
dicating much depth, are pleasing, always written with good 
feeling, and with a plot which excites a sort of quiet interest, 
if it does not keep the mind in the chain of curiosity or sus- 
pense. The novels of Cooper, who is probably better known © 
than any other of the imitators of Scott, seem to be consider- 
ably overrated. On shipboard, or on an Indian heath, he is 
striking and picturesque; but among civilized society, and, 
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above all, in his attempts to catch the ease of fashion, we 
must regard him as singularly unsuccessful. 

A strange contrast to the spirit of Scott’s novels was ex- 
hibited in the sceptical and dreary tone of Anastasius. 
Without force of character-painting, with much languor in 
parts, and too prolonged a detail of heartlessness and vil- 
lany, the work fascinates by its strength, and towards the 
close, when the character of the hero deepens, by its irresist- 
ible pathos. Commencing with the levity of a Greek Gil 
Blas, it modulates into a key of sadness and desolation of 
spirit, which reminds us of the close of St. Zeon. Fiction has 
few pictures which will bear comparison with that of Anas- 
tasius, sitting on the steps of the lazaretto of Trieste, with his 
dying boy in his arms; and the whole conclusion of the ro- 
mance, the sudden meeting and silent parting with Spiridion, 
the journey towards the north, the dream, the warning voice, 
which, in the dusky light of daybreak, tells him he has not far 
to go; the hopelessness, the resignation of his death, all leave 
on the mind that profound impression of the mutability and 
nothingness of existence, which Wordsworth has described: 


So fades, so languishes, grows dim and dies, 

All that this world is proud of. . From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down, 

Perish the roses and the flowers of kings. 


It is not our intention to pursue this sketch through the 
works of our living ornaments of the literature of fiction, or of 
some who have recently been taken from amongst us. We 
shall merely notice, that among those who have struck out 
an independent path for themselves, are the author of Va- 
lerius and Adam Blair, works of conspicuous originality, 


we . 
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particularly the first, in which the difficult task of imparting 
a deep interest to a classical subject is performed with com- 
plete success ; the author of the Trials of Margaret Lind- 
say, and the Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, who, 
with the finest feeling of the dignity and poetry which lie _ 
within the humble rural life of Scotland, has performed for 
its more pathetic and elevated aspect, what Galt, in his An- 
nals of the Parish, and his other tales, has done for its 
humours and its vulgarities; the authoress of Marriage, 
the Inheritance, and Destiny, and Sir E. L. Bulwer, who 
has given proof of very versatile ability, in a series of ro- 
mances widely differing in character, from the levity of 
Pelham down to the earnestness of Maltravers, but the best 
of which we think his more matured taste and judgment 
may yet surpass. , 


_ No country has produced more novelists than Italy; but 
the Italian novel bears little analogy to what we understand 
by the term. Their novels were, in fact, originally prose 
versions of the same short tales, sometimes heroic, but more 
frequently turning on themes of gallantry or comic adven- 
ture, which formed the favourite subjects of the Trouveres. 
They were Fabliaux translated into Italian; and this cha- 
racter they retained for five centuries from Boceaccio to 
Gozzi. (1313—1786.) The incidents are generally briefly 
given; there is little development of character or sentiment; 
or, where these are found, they exhibit rather separate scenes 
from life than any thing having the interest of a compact 
whole. But if the incidents and characters have little de- 
velopment, the Italian novelists have indemnified themselves 
for this confinement, by indulging in the utmost license of 
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a pompous, circuitous, and unmeaning style. The facile 
beauty of the Italian language, “ Che spande di parlar si 


; largo fiume,” has been the bane of their novelists. Boccaccio, 


the first and by far the greatest of the Italian novelists, in- 
deed manages to impart to it a sort of garrulous grace; but 
in the hands of his imitators the contrast between the po- 
verty of the idea and the rich garb of words with which it 
is invested, assumes a ludicrous effect. 

Never, perhaps, among so many novelists, was there so 
little of novelty. Instead of imitating nature, their avowed 
principle was to imitate Boccaccio, who, imparting to every 


thing a soft and rose-coloured glow, was himself not remark- 


able for the closeness of his adherence to it. And hence 
regarding the novel merely as a theme upon which they 
were to display all the brilliant variations of which the 
music of Italian speech was susceptible, they were contented 
to repeat in a great measure the same themes, to borrow, 
with a sort of easy impudence, their incidents from Boccaccio 
or from each other; and more anxious for the purity of 
their Tuscan than of their tales, of which by far the greater 
number turn on scenes of licentiousness or low humour, 
they seemed to think all other merits in the novel subordi- 
nate to that of being “written in very choice Italian.” 
Beyond the limits of Italy, Bandello (1554) and Cintio 
(whose Hecatommithi appeared in 1565,) are almost the 


- only novelists whose names are known to foreigners, if we 


except the Belphegor of the versatile Macchiavelli; and 
the chief interest connected with these novelists consists 
in the hints or materials furnished by them to Shakspeare, 
Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, and our dramatic wri- 


ters of the time of Elizabeth and James, to whom indeed 
ip 
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these works, particularly those of Bandello, afforded a per- 
fect storehouse for plots. Among the nine volumes of Ban- 
dello’s works contained in the Novelliero, some interesting 
and a few pathetic tales may be pointed out; but Cintio’s 
can have no interest in themselves except for those who 
love to sup full of horrors; for he was one of those whole- 
sale dealers in the terrible, who thought that poetical ef- 
fect was to be produced by a vigorous operation on the 
nerves rather than the feelings, and therefore piqued him- 
self, like the schoolmaster in Gil Blas, on massacring all the 
personages of his tragedies, even to the prompter. 
Towards the close of the last century, a taste for novels 
in a style somewhat resembling our own, appears to have 
gained ground, and several tales of a melancholy kind made 
their appearance. With these we do not profess to be acquaint- 
ed; norhasany one which appeared prior to the Promessi Spost 
of Manzoni, attained the least reputation beyond Italy, with the 
exception of the Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis, an early 
production of Ugo Foscolo, (1802) ; and the result partly of 
a melancholy event occurring in his own family, and part- 
ly of the study of Goethe’s Werther, by which the enthu- 
siastic mind of Foscolo appears to have been very power- 
fully affected. Like Werther, it is a story of love and 
suicide, full of fervour, violence, and, to speak the truth, 
of absurdity ; yet delivered with a species of eloquence, and 
a certain appearance of conviction, which, so far at least as 
regarded the expression of mental discomfort, and the misery 
arising from a total want of all fixed opinion, was perhaps 
sufficiently real. To the Italians, who knew little or no- 
thing of Goethe, this stormy effervescence of an impassion- 
ed temperament, and all this eloquent “ questioning of fate,” 
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possessed even an air of originality; and being the first suc- 
cessful attempt to introduce the sentimental romance of the 
school of Rousseau and Goethe into Italy, it naturally 
awakened a degree of enthusiasm which now appears some- 
what disproportioned to its real merit. 

The Promessi Sposi of Manzoni certainly approaches 
much more nearly to the idea of a good romance than any 
thing which Italy has yet produced ; but, after all, it too is 
essentially an imitation. If we had had no Scott, we should 
have had no Manzoni. The idea of illustrating a subject 
connected with the Italian history of the commencement of 
the seventeenth century ; the introduction of historical cha- 
racters, such as that of Cardinal Borromeo, who is the deus 
ex machina of the piece ; the antiquarian lore displayed in 
the way in which the bread-riot in Milan (a close parallel 
to the insurrection of the Liegeois in Quentin Durward), is 
wrought up; the account of the plague in the Milanese, 
in which Manzoni has tried to imitate at once Boccacio and 
Scott,—all concur to satisfy us, that Manzoni, though an able 
lyric poet, has no great share of original invention, and that 
though he can make a good use of materials furnished by 
others, he is one of those literary commercialists who re- 
quire to borrow the main portion of the capital with which 
they are to trade. We are far, however, from denying 
the real merits of this performance of Manzoni, in which 


- the characters of Cardinal Borromeo, and the peasant hero 


and heroine, Renzo and Lucia, are naturally and pleasingly 
drawn, and in which some of the scenes, such as the open- 
ing scene at Don Abbondio’s house, the riot in Milan, the 
interview between the unknown and the Cardinal, and some 


- 
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of the incidents and descriptions connected with the plague, 
are of vivid interest. 

Since the appearance of the romance of Manzoni, who has 
lately abandoned both fiction and poetry for religion, many 
attempts have been made by Rosini, D’Azeglio, Guerazzi, 
Tommaseo, Belmonte, and others, to transfer the historical 
romance to an Italian soil, and to give a romantic interest to 
the delineation of the Italian feudal history of the middle 
ages, or of periods somewhat later. The first, and we be- 
lieve the best, of these appears to be the Monaca de Monza 
of Rosini, who has founded his story on an episode in the 
Promessi Sposi. Were we to form a judgment from a 
few of these attempts which we have read, as to the merits 
of those of which we remain ignorant, we should be in- 
clined to say generally, that nothing is more remarkable 
than the total want of interest which Italian subjects pos- 
sess in Italian hands; a result which appears the more 
singular, since at one time it was only necessary in our 
English romances to transfer the scene to Italy, to en- 
list at once our warmest sympathies in favour of the story. 
Now-a-days, we think, when the subject is almost entirely 
in the hands of native novel-writers, the very idea of em- 
barking on an Italian story of the middle ages, seems to act 
upon the fancy as the most powerful refrigerative. Strange- 
ly enough, too, it is to be observed, that the Italian novelists. 
of modern times never appear to greater advantage than in 
the description of the most furious battles, carried on with 
all the determination and bloody-mindedness of an Esplan- 
dian or a Bobadil, as in Ettore Fieramosca, by Massimo 
D’ Azeglio, a son-in-law of Manzoni, or L’ Assedio di Firenze, 
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by Gualandi ; an expenditure of valour on paper which we 
fear is scarcely justified by the fact, since, if we are to give 
credit to the accounts of Guacciardini, many of their most 
doughty encounters were as harmless in their results as the 
protracted passage of arms between Gymnast and Tripet, 
in Rabelais, as to which uncle Toby, after listening to an 
endless detail of the various complicated manceuvres, de- 
clared, that one home-thrust of the bayonet would have been 
worth them all. 


In Spain, which, though not the birth-place, had _cer- 
tainly become by adoption pre-eminently the country of 
the chivalrous romance, and where, perhaps, its extrava- 
gances had been less redeemed by talent than any where 
else, it is well known that a revolution in taste was effected 
by the inimitable satire of Cervantes, (1547-1616), which 
Montesquieu, with amusing extravagance, describes as the 
single admirable book in the Spanish language which shews 
the absurdity of all the rest. So effectually, indeed, did 
that work (published in 1605) attain its end, or rather one 
of its ends, that after its appearance no romance of chivalry 
appeared in Spain, and the old ones so entirely ceased to be 
printed, that it is with difficulty that copies of them are now 
to be obtained. The “ultimus Romanorum,” the last ad- 
herent of the good old romance, was Don Juan de Silva y 
Toledo, who published his Don Policisné de Boecia in 1602, 
three years before the appearance of the Don Quixote. 

But, had that book been solely devoted to the object of 
exploding the old romances of chivalry, it would probably 
have shortly been forgotten with the extravagances it ex- 
posed. The charm which has given a perennial life and 
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continued popularity to Don Quixote, is the deeper idea 
which it contains of illustrating, in comic colours, the con- 
test between imagination and reality; the danger, both to 
its possessor and to others, of all misdirected enthusiasm, 
whether it take the direction of reviving an extinet age 
of chivalry, or any other course plainly running counter to 
the current of society all around it, by means of which a 
constant collision is produced, in which, whatever becomes 
of the world, the visionary himself is sure to be the sufferer. 
For the fuller development of this idea, he has placed be- 
side the knight, who represents the imagination without 
the common sense, a squire who is the type of the vulgar 
common sense without the imagination. Between these 
children of his brain, he parcels out the treasures of his 
mind, bequeathing to the knight his own high spirit and 
courage, his learning, his generosity, and his love of truth ; 
and to the squire the solid riches of his good gense, and his 
peculiar humour ; that humour, which, as it exists in Cer- 
vantes, is among the rarest of human qualities,—the very 
poetry of the comic, founded on tender sympathy with all 
forms of existence, though displaying itself in sportive re- 
flection ; and issuing not in superficial laughter, but in still 
smiles, the source of which lies far deeper. 

The characters and fortunes of these contrasted compan- 
ions he has linked together in such a way, as to impress 
on the mind the feeling, how indispensable each is to 
each, as the complement of the other,—the learning, 
high-mindedness, and strong imagination of the knight 
as the creative and moving power in human life; the 
practical good sense, and even selfishness, of the squire 
as the controlling force ; from the judicious union of which 
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epposites arises the harmony, and from their separation the 
discords of society. He paints also, with great knowledge 
of human life, the effect which these reciprocal influences, 
constantly exerted on each other through vicinity and a 
common pursuit, have in modifying even the original cha- 
racter itself, and gradually making the enthusiast more ra- 
tional, and the common-place man of the world more ima- 
ginative. The sound philosophy, the impartial and kindly 
spirit with which Cervantes has wrought out this conception, 
in which justice is done at once to the higher and the more 
common elements of our nature; the flood of humour with 
which he surrounded it,—which has tempted many a one 
since the days of Philip IV. to imitate the pantomime of 
the student on the banks of the Manzanares,—are as obvi- 
ous to the least refined of readers, as they are models of 
art worthy of the admiration and profound study of every 
writer of fiction. Like human life itself, the story unites 
and harmonizes the opposite extremes of the pathetic and 
the ludicrous, the vulgar and the elevated,—for from the 
midst of the comic ground-work, the striking scenes in the 
Sierra Morena, the episode of Cardenio and Dorothea, the 
story of the captive, the sweet pastoral of Marcelia, the mar- 
riage of Camacho, and many other passages, rise up, rich in pa- 
thos, grandeur, or imagination; so that, in fact, there isno work 
in which, while the aim at first might appear to be to de- 
stroy the romance of life, passages of more purely romantic 
beauty are to be found. The truth is, that Cervantes, though 
anxious to explode avicious taste in literature, was far enough 
from wishing to direct his satire against the creations of high 
imagination, or against the spirit of chivalry. The admiration 
he expressed for Amadis and Palmerin shews, that he was not 
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insensible to the beauties by which even this branch of liter- 
ature was occasionally redeemed. His own adventurous 
career of glory and misfortune had, no doubt, deeply im- 
pressed upon his mind the contrast between the dreams of 
imagination and the realities of life; he saw the poetical 
capabilities which such a contrast afforded,—and he has 
painted them with an unshrinking, and some may think a 
merciless hand. But, even beneath the veil of ridicule with 
which he has invested his crazed and battered hero, we 
perceive his own unextinguishable love of the exalted prin- 
ciples by which he is actuated; and the abiding impression 
which remains with us after the comic effect of the romance 
has passed away, is, that truth and nobleness of character 
will continue to command our love and veneration, though 
displayed in actions with which the world cannot sympa- 
thize, and placing their possessor in situations which excite 
our ridicule, even while his motives attract our admiration. 

Cervantes seems to have intended his moral novels, 
(Novelas Exemplares), to be to Spain what the short tales 
of Boccaccio and his followers had been to Italy, only with 
the advantage of a purer morality. They are unequal; 
some being mere satirical trifles, such as the Licentiado 
Vidriera; others, like the Jealous Estremaduran, (which 
English readers will recognize in the common farce of the 
’ Padlock), the Gipsy, and the Spanish English Lady, highly 
interesting in themselves, and characteristic of Spanish 
manners, laying open to us, as Sismondi says, the hearts 
and houses of its inhabitants. One novel, the Tia fingida, 
(Pretended Aunt, ) though undoubtedly written by Cervantes, 
was not included in the original collection, probably from the 
disagreeable nature of the subject. ° 
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The remaining work of fiction by Cervantes, the Persi- 
les and Sigismunda, is only remarkable as the last work 
which he wrote, and as being quite as absurd and extrava- 
gant as any of those romances of chivalry against which 
his powerful satire had been directed. No work has occa- 
sioned a greater division of opinion. While some of the Spanish 
critics speak of it in terms of extravagant praise, it is de- 
scribed by Viardot, a French critic, as “a tissue of episodes 
interlaced with each other, like those of one of Calderon’s in- 
trigues, consisting of extravagant adventures, silly rencontres, 
astounding prodigies, preposterous characters, and extrava- 
gant sentiments.” It retains little or nothing, indeed,- of 
Cervantes, but the charm of his style. Yet, like Corneille 
placing his Micomede before the Cid, or Milton his Paradise 
Regained before his Paradise Lost, Cervantes seems to 
» have given the preference to this child of his old age over 
the master-piece of his manhood. 

The fashion of short novels in the Italian taste, which 
had been introduced by Cervantes, was followed by Lope, 
Canizares, Zayas, Montalvan, and by a host of imitators, 
whose very names the Spanish critic Lampillas declares 
that he is unable to enumerate. The loss of the catalogue 
is little to be regretted; for even among the names which 
* are known, it would be difficult to point out one, even in- 
cluding the great Lope, which rises above mediocrity. Na- 
_ ture, indeed, seems to have given Cervantes his revenge, 

for the triumph of his rival in the drama, by the failure of 
Lope as a novelist,—for in this department, the talent and 
rich invention which he displayed on the stage appeared in 
a great measure to desert him. The best of his novels is the 
Fortunas de Diana, (Fortunes of Diana), first printed in the 
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Filomena in 1621; next to which we should place his B/ 
Zeloso hasta Morir, (Jealousy till death); but truth to say, nei- 
ther are remarkable. Indeed, if we except Cervantes, the 
same remark which we have ventured to make on Lope is 
generally applicable to the Spanish novelists. Nearly in 
proportion to the success of the nation in the creation of an 
original drama, is its signal deficiency in original contribu- 
tions to the literature of romance. It is not often, indeed, 
as Tieck remarks in his preface to Bulow’s Novellenbuch,* 
that the dramatic and novellistic power are found combined 
in a national literature to the same extent as in England. 
In fact, the only species of prose fiction, with the excep- 
tion of Don Quixote, in which the Spaniards have display- 
ed any thing like original invention, is in the novels writ- 
ten in what is called the Gusto Picaresco, or the romances 
of roguery, of which the first example of any merit, and, 
with one exception, the best of the whole series, was fur- 
nished by the Lazaro de Tormes of the celebrated Don 
Diego de Mendoza, and is said to have been written by him 
while a student at Salamanca, and first printed in 1553. It 
is rather singular, no doubt, to find a man of rank devoting 
himself to these pictures of want and miserable knavery, or 
a nation affecting so much external pomp and ceremony re- 
lishing these exposures of the real filth, meanness, or star- 
vation which often lurked under the cloak of the whiskered 


! Das Novellenbuch, oder hundert Novyellen nach alten Italien- 
ischen, Spanischen, Franzosichen, Lateinischen, Englischen, und 
Deutschen, bearbeitet yon Eduard von Bulow. Leipzig, 1884. An 
excellent authology, from the shorter literature of romance in the 
above languages ; and not a mere translation, but in many cases a 
dexterous rificciamento, true to the spirit, while avoiding the dull- 
ness or indecency of the original. 
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Knight of Calatrava. But the Spanish character is distin- 
guished by a very peculiar vein of dry humour intermingled 
with a tinge of orientalism in their notions of birth and pride 
of ancestry and personal dignity, and hence the Spanish 
novelists seem to have been perfectly alive to the ridiculous 
features of their countrymen, while sharing very probably in 
the same exaggerated pretensions themselves. Accordingly, 
along with the adventures of rogues, and beggars, and gipsies, 
who, during the reigns of the Austrian Philips, appear to have 
literally swarmed in Madrid, are interspersed ample illustra- 
tions of this union of poverty and pride, and the stratagems 
with which many a pompous cavalier, walking the streets, as 
Lazaro says, like the Duke of Arcos, is occupied at home in 
order “ to procure a crust of dry bread, and having eat it, 
to appear with due decorum in public, by the art of fitting 
on a ruffle so as to suggest the idea of a shirt, and adjusting 
a cloak in such a manner as to make it be believed there 
are clothes under it.” Mendoza’s novel contains a sketch 
of one of these shirtless and famished hidalgos eagerly de- 
youring some crusts which Lazaro had begged in the morn- 
ing, on pretence of trying whether the bread was sufficiently 
wholesome, which gives an image of starvation, in which the 
painful is strangely blended with a sort of sombre gaiety. 
Equal, if not superior to Mendoza’s romance, is the Gus- 
man d Alfarache of Matteo Aleman (1599;) which, though 
dealing in the same gloomy pictures of want and misery, has 
more variety in its pictures, and a more severe and caustic 
character in its sarcasm. It has been erroneously suppos- 
ed to have furnished many particulars to Gil Blas ; in fact, 





1 Dunlop’s History of Fiction, vol. iii, p. 119. 
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it would be difficult to point out one, except the incident of 
the parasite who obtains a supper at the expense of the 
eighth wonder of the world. In the same taste is the Gran 
Tacano of Quevedo. 

The merit of having supplied Le Sage with much of his 
materials, may be more plausibly claimed by Vicente Espi- 
nel, the author of the Vida del Escudero Marcos de Obre- 
gon, printed in 1618. Indeed, while the superior grace, spirit, 
and gay philosophy of Le Sage are apparent, it is impossible 
not to make a considerable deduction from his mere inven- 
tion after reading the work of Espinel. The prologue, the 
adventure of the parasite, the dispersion of the company at 
Cacabelos by the muleteer, the adventure of the robber’s 
cave, the surprise by the corsairs, the contributions levied 
by those pious hermits, Don Raphael and Ambrose de 
Lamela, the service with the Duke of Lerma, and many 
of the other incidents, have nearly an exact parallel in the 
ruder and drier work of Espinel. Even some of the witty 
points, which we might be disposed at first sight to be- 
lieve were Le Sage’s, turn out to be the property of the 
Spanish chaplain; such as Don Matthias de Silva’s reply, 
when asked to fight a duel early in the morning, that he 
never rose before one, even for a party of pleasure, and 
could not be expected to rise at six to have his throat eut. 

This much, however, must be said for Le Sage, that he 
shows no desire to conceal the source of his obligations, for 
one of his characters: is termed Marcos Obregon, and the 
Sangrado of his novel is, undisguisedly, the Sagredo of 
Espinel. Le Sage, however, knew that after every deduc- 
tion was made on the score of invention, the merit of his 
novel would remain much the same. He threw lightness 
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and sunshine into the mean and gloomy pictures of the Span- 
iards, taking care to efface the recollections of folly and 
knavery in his adventurers, by a cheerful and respectable 


_termination of their career ; and though the graduation of — 


the fool into the knave, and the knave into the honest man, 
upon a mere principle of utility, be not perhaps in itself a 
very lofty moral, it is at all events far more agreeable than 
that of the Spanish novelists, where the rogue continues such 
to the last, and his only advancement is to a higher degree 
in the curriculum of knavery. A romance of a more pleas- 
ing and political cast than these tales of knavery, was the 
historical romance, the Civil Wars of Granada, by Gines 
Perez.de la Hita, printed in 1604, turning on the dissen- 
sions of the Zegris and Abencerrages during the reign of 
Boabdil, and giving occasion, as might be expected, to 
many fine descriptions of tournaments, feasts of canes, Moor- 
ish palaces and gardens, and the contrast between the Chris- 
tian and the Moorish chivalry. From this romance Flori- 
an has mainly borrowed the idea and materials of his Gon- 
salvo of Cordova. 

One other work offiction deserving notice, though partak- 
ingmore of the nature of the satire than the novel, isthe Fray 
Gerundio (Friar Gerund) of the Jesuit de l’Isla,—a severe, 
but rather tedious satire upon the absurdities and bad taste 
of the popular preachers of the time. In romantic literature 
the Spaniards at the present day seem to be entirely defi- 
cient. Translations of the popular French and English novels 
abound, but native talent or invention appear to be at an end. 


In France the pastoral romances of D’Urfé and his imi- 
tators, and the heroic romances of Gomberville, Scudery, 
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and Calprenede, whose object was “peindre Caton galant et 
Brutus dameret,” were succeeded by an inundation of contes 
des fees and voyages imaginaires, appearing about the close 
of the seventeenth and the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. This species of nursery literature, which, like the 
character of the fair Arricidia in Clelia, was “ furieusement 
extraordinaire et terriblement merveilleux,” seemed pecu- 
liarly well suited to the frivolous tastes which then pervaded 
French society ; and its temporary attraction was perhaps 
based in some degree upon the very want of reason and 
common sense, which rendered its permanent popularity im- 
possible. When the sage Oglou in Voltaire asked the sul- 
tanas “ comment preferez vous des contes que sont sans 
raison et que ne signifient rien,” the answer of the sultanas 
was, “ c’est precisement pour cela que nous les aimons.” 

The chief writers in this school of fiction, with whose com- 
positions most of us haveinour early days been rendered fami- 
liar, through the little gilded volumes of Mr. Newberry or his 
successors, were Perrault, the Countess D’Aulnoy, Madame 
Murat, and Mademoiselle de la Force, of whom Perrault is de- 
cidedly the best, his tales being distinguished by a simplicity 
and naivete of style indispensable in this style of writing, and in 
which the productions of the ladies are deficient. No great 
share of original invention is displayed by any of them. The 
chief storehouse from which they drew was the Notti Pia- 
cevoli of the Italian novelist Straparola, and the very re- 
markable Neapolitan collection by Giambattista Basile, en- 
titled the Pentamerone, of which the first edition appeared 
in 1637. 

A sightly different direction was given to this taste for 
marvels by the translation into French of the Arabian Nights 
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by Galland, and of the Persian Tales by Petit de la Croix 
and Le Sage, which led to a host of oriental imitations. And 
the childishness and absurdity of the whole of this depart- 
ment of literature was exposed with great wit and liveliness 
by Count Antony Hamilton, in his Fleur dEpine, and in 
his unfinished tale of the Four Facardins. 

But this same period was distinguished by the produc- 
tions of some writers of a higher order: Marivaux, (1688— 
1763), Prevot, (1697—1763), and Le Sage, (1668—1746). 
Marivaux had a good deal of Richardson’s power of delicate 
portrait painting, by an accumulation of miniature touches : 
nor is he deficient in the power of managing the interest- 
ing situations with which his Mariamne especially abounds. 
And certainly, if we except Mademoiselle La Fayette’s 
pleasing romance of the Princess of Cleves, he may claim 
the merit of having been the first, in France, to reduce the 
novel from mere extravagance, both of incident and charac- 
ter, to the standard of natural feeling, and to present us with 
real beings, instead of fantastic creations of the imagination. 
His chief faults are his intolerable minuteness in trifles, and 
the affectation of the style, which is worthy of the society 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet. His best novel, too, the 
Mariamne, terminates abruptly and inartificially, with a con- 
clusion like that of Zadig, “ where nothing is concluded.” 

Prevot had a much higher and more romantic imagina- 
tion than Marivaux. He threw into the novel something of 
the gloom and grandeur of tragedy; and hence he has been 
termed by some of his countrymen the Crebillon of romance. 
A visionary disposition and an ardent temperament had hur- 
ried him through a restless and passionate life, in which good 
and evil, suffering and enjoyment, had been scarcely blend- 
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ed; so that to the task of composition he brought the results 
of a mournful experience in aid of the resources of the ima- 
gination. To use the expression of Voltaire, “ Il n’etait 
pas seulement un auteur mais un homme, ayant connu et 
senti les passions.” Prevot is not a great inventor of cha- 
racter; for to all his heroes, Cleveland, Patrice, even the 
Chevalier des Grieux, he appears to have lent much of his 
own feelings and his own peculiarities of mind. Though an 
extremely voluminous novelist, none of his works appear 
now to be read or recollected, except his painful but power- 
ful story of Manon L’ Escaut, a tale of crime and profligacy, 
strangely blended with generous feeling, which has been 
translated into English by Charlotte Smith. Manon L’Es- 
caut, though little more than an episode, thrown off appa- 
rently with an easy negligence, bears the impress of genius, 
which it would be difficult to recognise in an authentic form 
in any of the larger productions of Prevot. Opening in the 
most unpromising manner, with what appears to be the 
common-place history of a vicious and discreditable con- 
nexion between Des Grieux and Manon, in which weakness 
of principle on the one side is made the dupe of profligacy 
and vanity, united with personal charms, on the other, the 
stream of feeling, at first polluted and turbid, works itself 
purer as it runs; -and the scenes rise into elevation just 
as the character of Manon herself, the “ fair mischief” of 
the romance, around whom Prevot has thrown no common 
fascination, changes from the selfish mistress into the faith- 
ful companion, following the fortunes of her husband, whom 
her charms had ruined, into disgrace and banishment, and 
dying by his side among the wilds of America. 

Love also forms the subject of the novels of Madame de 
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Tencin, (died 1749), the Stege of Calais and the Count de 
Comminges, which are admired for their tenderness and 
delicacy, qualities we should hardly have anticipated from 
a lady who stood in so confidential a relation to the cardinal 
Dubois, and who left her illegitimate child, d’Alembert, to 
the tender mercies of the public. 

The greatest of the French novelists, however, is Le Sage. 
Even in his first romance, the Diable Boiteux, the plan of 
which has been suggested by the Diablo Cojuelo of Luis 
Velez de Ja Guevara, and which appeared in 1707, the wit, 
the graceful lightness, and the good-humoured sagacity 
of observation, which distinguished the character of Le 
Sage, were evident. The conception, in particular, of his 
esprit follet, a “diable bon-homme,” with so much more 
gaiety than malice, that at times we are tempted to think 
him rather amiable than otherwise, was a great improve- 
ment on Guevara’s; and the effect of the work was 
heightened by the skill with which he contrived to inter- 
weave with the story, if such it can be called, a multitude 
of contemporary allusions. Such indeed was its popularity 
and immediate sale, that two young men are said to have 
fought a duel in a bookseller’s shop about their right to the 
only remaining copy; a well attested anecdote, so much 
in the spirit of those satirical traits in which Asmodeus in- 
dulges, that as Sir Walter Scott remarks, it deserved to be 

‘recorded by the demon himself. 

The reputation as a novelist which these most amusing 
revelations of Asmodeus had founded, was brought to its 
height by the production of the first three volumes of Gil 
Blas, bringing the history down to the retirement to Lirias; 
a work,’ with the exception of Don Quixote, perhaps the 
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most universally popular in fictitious writing, pleasing equal- 
ly, whether read in youth, in manhood, or in age, and con- 
taining, as has been justly said, more “ useful knowledge,” 
than twenty scientific and moral treatises. Le Sage’s cele- 
brated novel represents the level of life as it appears in a large 
capital, without either its brightest lights or its darkest sha- 
dows. He exhibits the average state of feeling among such 
communities,—loving virtue and good conduct within due 
bounds, but, at the same time, with that natural toleration for 
selfishness, servility, vanity, or occasional deviations from the 
path of strict integrity, which in such society is certain to be 
engenderedandcountenanced. Ashesaw nothing like an ele- 
vated morality in the world with which he was best acquaint- 
ed,—the Parisian public,—so he has not attempted to intro- 
duce any such exalted tone of feeling into his romance. His 
hero is an adventurer, to whom a hundred parallels might 
probably have been pointed out any evening among the au- 
diences at the Foire, with fair abilities, with a kindly heart, 
and naturally good inclinations, but little moral firmness ; 
by no means so enamoured of the straight road of right as 
not to turn aside occasionally when the deviation suits his 
purposes; duped at first by his own vanity, and then ayail- 
ing himself of his dear-bought experience to take his re- 
venge on others in the same coin, but still with a gradu- 
ally increasing preference for good conduct and virtue, and 
a secret determination, when a favourable opportunity offers, .. 
and his fortune is made, of becoming in due course an ho- 
nest man. 

To this conception of an agreeable rogue, refined partly 
by good feeling, and partly by calculation, into a better 
being, Le Sage has imparted a wonderful air of particular, 
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combined with general truth ; for though Gil Blas is the re- 
presentative of so wide a class, that almost all must ac- 
knowledge at times some common, and perhaps not very 
flattering features of resemblance between ourselves and 
him, he preserves throughout his whole career the most dis- 
tinct individuality of character. Nor are the other subsi- 
diary agents of the novel deficient in distinctness and clear- 
ness of portraiture. Sangrado, Scipio, the sleek Ambrose 
de Lamela, the eloquent but apoplectic archbishop, are 
made to stand before us. The historical personages have 
the same look of truth. Lerma and Olivarez, in particular, 
are admirably painted ; so much so, that some Spanish cri- 
tics, like De ’Isla and Llorente, have zealously maintained 
that Le Sage merely translated from some unknown Spanish 
manuscript which he hadplundered. These critics reason, in 
fact, in such an ingenious way, as to make the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of Le Sage’s Spanish pictures equally available 
for their argument. If he be perfectly correct in his por- 
traits of manners, and his allusions to Spanish customs, that 
part of the work, they maintain, could not have been writ- 
ten by any but a Spaniard. If he falls into mistakes, it is 
equally clear that these apparent slips were introduced by 
him on purpose to hide the source of his depredations, and 
to confuse, like Cacus, the traces of his retreat. It is need- 
less to say that the statement, at least as made in this un- 
qualified form, is totally incorrect. Le Sage had no doubt 
thoroughly imbued himself with the spirit of the Spanish 
humour, as it appeared in Cervantes, and the writers of the 
Picaresco school; and, as already said, he borrowed libe- 
rally incidents from various Spanish romances ; but he lent 
to the whole a point, gaiety, and philosophy, which present- 
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ed the old materials with all the appearance of novelty, and 
the charm of an original invention. “ All is easy and good- 
humoured, gay, light, and lively; even the cavern of the 
robbers is illuminated with a ray of that wit with which Le 
Sage enlightens his whole narrative. It is a work which 
renders the reader pleased with himself and with mankind ; 
where faults are placed before him in the light of follies ra- 
ther than vices; and where misfortunes are so interwoven 
with the ludicrous, that we laugh in the very act of sym- 
pathizing with them. All is rendered diverting, both the 
crimes and the retribution which follows them.”? 

Though Le Sage rightly considered his characters as 
his chief object, he was well aware of the pleasing relief 
which might be given to his story by the judicious com- 
bination of the repose of landscape painting with the bustle 
of incident; and though he does not succeed in bringing 
before us, with the vividness of Cervantes, the sombre and 
parched plains or rugged mountain scenery of Spain, his 
work contains some country pictures, in a style of placid 
beauty, which are models of stillness, comfort, and serenity. 
To whom, for instance, does not that modest demesne at 
Lirias, watered by the Guadalaviar, with its mansion-house 
of four little pavilions, its garden bordered with orange trees, 
and ornamented with its basin of white marble, and the 
quaint, respectable, old Moorish furniture of the apartments, 
not to mention the olla podridas of Master Joachim, and — 
the revenue of five hundred ducats a-year, rise up before 
the mind’s eye, as the very ideal of that happy rural retreat 
which, to each of us, is to be the Euthanasia of a life of 


1 Sir Walter Scott’s Lives of the Novelists—Le Sage. 
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carefulness and toil; making us long for the time when we 
may be able to say with its fortunate possessor, 


“« Inveni portum ; spes et fortuna valete 
Sat me lusistis, ludite nunc alios.” 


It is unnecessary to dwell long on the romances of the 
younger Crebillon, (1707—1777), as to which the only cir- 
cumstance which is remarkable is, that so much frivolity of 
manner, and real poverty of invention, could have obtained a 
temporary popularity even by the licence in which they in- 
dulged; yet that they were very popular for a time, we 

‘know; for Sterne represents his fille de chambre inquir- 
ing, at a circulating library, for the Ayarements du Cour et 
de 1 Esprit, in 1768. French writers, however, appear to 
recognise in his pictures some resemblance to the society 
of the time ; for D’Alembert says of him, “ he draws with 
a delicate and just pencil the refinement, the shades, and 
the graces of our vices.” - 

Much higher talent, though, like Crebillon’s, stained by 
a shameful association with licentious and profligate pic- 
tures, appears in the romances of Diderot, (1713—1784). 
His talent as a narrator, in particular, was scarcely inferior 
to Voltaire’s. He had the picturesque particularity of Rich- 
ardson, with amore condensed expression. It is not, how- 
ever, in his larger and more notorious romances, such as 
the Religeuse, that this talent is displayed. In these the 
tedium is as conspicuous as the indecency and impiety. It 
is in such short tales as ? Histoire de Mademoiselle de la 
Chaux, or Les Deux Amis de la Bourbonne, short popu- 
lar simple histories, contrasting strongly with that air of 
false simplicity, in reality tricked out with sentimental fard 
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and tinsel, which Marmontel (1719—1798) has given to 
his amusing, but not very moral tales. 

The romances of Voltaire, (1694—1778), such as Zadig, 
the Princess of Babylon, Babouk, and Candide, have but 
slender pretensions to the title. They are chiefly satirical 
fictions, or illustrations, in the form of a tale, of irreligious 
or antisocial opinions. Their wit, their biting irony, their 
familiarity with the baser parts of human nature, their 
power of rendering trifles pleasing by the art of narration, 
are undeniable; but we must not look in them for probable 
incident, for Voltaire generally chooses, as if on purpose, 
some extravagant oriental groundwork as his canvass, and 
borrows from Ariosto, from Gulliver, from the Arabian 
Nights, or any source which suits his purpose ;—nor for the 
delineation of natural characters, for both the incidents and 
personages are merely made the instruments for working 
out the preconceived theorem. They produce their effect, 
such as it is, not by their fidelity to nature, but by the in- 
genious malice with which its features are distorted. 

From the time of Marivaux downwards, the tendency of 
the French novel had been to narrow the province of inci- 
dent, and to extend proportionally that of sentiment. With 
Rousseau, (1712—1778),. this tendency reaches its height. 
The description of feelings, and particularly of such as, 
though often experienced, are seldom expressed in words, 
was his peculiar field. Invention, either of character or . 
incident, he has none: To paint one strong passion, to 
invest vice with an air of insane but reasoning morality, 


“ To make madness beautiful, and cast 
O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 
Of words like sunbeams, dazzling as they past ;"— 
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this is the main aim of his Judie, and the only one in which 
Rousseau has been at all successful. Even in this respect, 
too, the declamatory tone, the continued delirium of feel- 
ing, the total want of repose, which characterise the work, 
combined with the pedantry of its dissertations, become 
painful and oppressive. ‘“ Ce sont des amans,” said Rous- 
seau himself, speaking of his characters, “ et non pas des 
academiciens.” Never was an apology more misplaced. The 
real fault of Judie and St. Preux is, that they have both too 
much of the academician in their composition, and too little 
of the lover, so far as the expression of natural passion in 
simple words is concerned. We have never been able, in 
reading the romance, to persuade ourselves that its real 
eloquence was not as dubious as its morality. It is not easy, 
indeed, in perusing Rousseau’s apostrophes to purity and 
virtue, to avoid thinking of the strange commentary which 
his practice furnished to his theory. It was said of Sterne 
with severity, but perhaps with some justice, that he could 
bestow upon a dead ass the pity which he denied to a living 
mother. And the man of nature and of truth, who expends 
his trembling sensibilities on paper, suffers a fellow-servant 
to be punished for the theft he had himself committed, and 
provides for his natural children in the foundling hospital. 
The total corruption of an exhausted society, tottering to 
its fall, with the external varnish of gaiety and wit by 
which it tried to gild its decay, are aptly represented in the 
licentious romances of Louvet and La Clos; its still more 
vulgar profligacy in the coarse and incoherent, but occasion~ 
ally striking and original novels of Restif de la Bretonne, 
(1734—1806). The works of the two former writers are 
unfortunately but too well known ; the numerous and hasty 
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productions of the eccentric printer, who was accustomed 
often to set up his strange compositions in type, without 
a manuscript, as the ideas occurred to him, are now almost 
completly forgotten. Yet Schiller and several eminent 
German critics, have spoken with high approbation of 
the vigour and talent which they evince in some parts, 
however defective or revolting in others. “ I have scarcely 
imagined any thing,” says Restif, in his Drame de laVie; “I 
have simply related ; my life has been so full of events, that 
I have made four-and-twenty volumes out of it.” Any one, 
indeed, who writes, as Laharpe says of Restif in his Cor- 
respondence Russe, under the persuasion, that all that he had 
seen, and thought, or learnt, deserved to be printed, and who 
acted faithfully on that principle, could hardly fail to pro- 
duce compositions with very nearly the merits and demerits 
of the novels of Restif; that is to say, with the coarseness of 
feeling which was natural to the man, with the disjointed air 
which a set of unconnected incidents from Jife must present, 
and yet with that degree of freshness and truthfulness of 
painting, which sketches from life almost invariably possess, 
however humble or disagreeable may be the depertment 
from which they are drawn. His best novel is usually con- 
sidered to be the PaysanPerverti, which appeared in 1776. 
Two writers may be pointed out, however, about this pe- 
riod, who were the representatives if not of a better taste at 
least of better feelings. 5 
Bernardin de St. Pierre (1737—1814) may be regarded as 
the connecting linkbetween the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth century: a graft of Fenelon upon Rousseau. His 
pathos no doubt often merges in a weakly sentimentalism ;. 
but the calm idyllic beauty of the Paul and Virginia and . 
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the Indian Cottage (1789—1792) was not without its use 
in restoring to French literature a feeling for nature and 
its simple enjoyments, and the acknowledgment of a Provi- 
dence, a belief which both philosophy and fiction had for 
some time past been labouring to obliterate. 

The defects of St. Pierre, with very little of his redeem- 
ing excellencies, appear in the Atala, Rene, and Natchez of 
Chateaubriand. He is, no doubt, in some departments an ori- 
ginal thinker, and a man of a poetical imagination, though 
a degree of vagueness and mysticism mingles even with the 
best of his works ; but as a novelist, his sickly sentiment and 
exaggeration of feeling are fatal to his success. 

When the limbo of the Revolution, after its billowy heaving, 
began to settle again into something like a calm, under the 
despotism of the Consulate, the novel took the direction of 
broad and extravagant humour, derived from the gaieties and 
vulgarities of middle life, and, as might naturally be expected, 
liberally sprinkled with indecency, in the voluminous novels 
of Pigault Le Brun,—to whom it would be unfair to deny 
considerable powers of broad mirth, and a fertility in imagin- 
ary burlesque situations, which remind us of Smollett. But 
the questionable character of the novel-writing of this 
period is not universal. In the tales of Madame Cottin, 
the authoress of Elizabeth and Mathilde, a pure morality, 
and feminine tenderness, reappear; and though those of 
Madame de Staél, with all their eloquence, occasionally in- 
culcate more doubtful lessons, her genuine admiration for 
pure and elevated feeling, prevents her from willingly lend- 
ing her talents to the palliation of vice. The novels of 
Madame de Staél, however, are far more German in their 
character than French. 
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The works of the literary veteran, Nodier, certainly owe 
their attractions more to the charms of a beautiful style than 
to theirsubstance. Throughout his whole course he has been 
but an imitator, putting on successively the manner of other 
writers. The Werther of Goethe appears to have first given 
the tone to his novels, and the passionate energy and wild 
complaints of the German suicide were reproduced in his tale 
of Therese Aubert. To the influence of Goethe succeeded 
that of Byron, and the spirit of the Corsair and Lara were 
infused into the Bandit Jean Sbogar. From Byron he passed 
to Scott, whom he has imitated in his T7ri/by, ow lelutin d Ar- 
gail, a production, the effect of which, though meant to be 
serious and pathetic, is unintentionally of the most comic 
kind, for the “ tricksy‘spirit” of Argyle in the hands of Nodier 
becomes one of the most absurd of supernatural conceptions. 
In his Smarra again, a Thessalian story in the manner of 
the sorceries and diableries in the Golden Ass of Apuleius, 
he seems to have been influenced by the German night 
pieces of the school of Hoffmann; and he certainly suc- 
ceeds almost as well as his German master, in producing a 
strange ephialtic effect by a cloud of misty murky phan- 
toms, which pass before us as if in a feverish and uneasy 
dream. 

With the restoration of the Bourbons, some degree of 
external decency, at least, distinguished the productions of 
the French press, though still the license which its novel-. 
ists permitted to-themselves in their comic works, and the 
extravagant and terrible cast of their more tragic stories, 
indicated at once a looseness of morality, and a coarseness 
of taste, which might, in some measure, have prepared the 
world for that strange and revolting spectacle which the 
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literature of fiction has presented in France, since the Re- 
volution of 1830. The manner of Pigault le Brun, was 
imitated and improved upon by Paul de Koch; for, adopt- 
ing his principle of drawing chiefly from middle life, and 
his love for the representation of comic mischances, he has 
thrown into the best of his novels, scenes of simple humour, 
of tenderness, and even of powerful passion, to which the 
novelist of the Revolution had made no pretensions. To 
sneer at him as a Parisian cockney, or as the romance writer 
of the Grisettes, is easy; but we are much mistaken if his 
tales, homely and even coarse as they may be, will not be 
read when the atrocities of Sue and Masson, and the deli- 
cate depravities of Balzac, are forgotten. 

In the higher sphere of romance, we have, during the 
same period, the earlier productions of Victor Hugo, Hans 
of Iceland, and Bug Jargal. Hans of Iceland, wild and 
extravagant as it is, is evidently not the work of an ordinary 
writer. A stern, savage northern spirit is breathed into 
the romance. Spiagudry, Orugix, even the monster from 
whom the tale derives its name, strange and ghastly crea~ 
tions as they are, exercise a certain fascination over the 
mind ; and the youthful poet has turned to great account 
the dreary wilds, gloomy lakes, stormy seas, and ruined 
fortresses of Scandinavia. Bug Jargal was“decidedly in« 
ferior to Hans of Iceland. The essential improbability in 
the character of a negro passionately in love with a white 
woman, and yet tempering the wildest passion with the 
deepest respect, is obvious; nor is that improbability dis- 
guised by the art with which Hugo has framed his story. 
There was more of genius, we think, in his Dernier Jour 
Pun Condamné, in which Hugo, like Sterne, has taken a 
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single captive, shut him up in his dungeon, and then 
“looked through the twilight of the grated door to take 
his picture.” In this little work he has shown how a pro- 
found interest might be given to a mere register of sensa- 
tions, and a dramatic movement imparted to a monologue, 
in which the scene shifts only from the Bicétre to the Con- 
ciergerie, the Hotel de Ville,.and the Place de Gréve. 
Hugo’s great novel, Notre Dame de Paris, appeared in 
1831. It is needless to speak of a work which has been 
more than once translated into English; and the charac- 
teristics of which, the mingled genius and extravagance, 
the poetical spirit in which it is conceived, and the want of 
nature in the characters which it pourtrays, resembling 
distorted and hideous masques rather than men, are now 
very generally and correctly appreciated. 

The popularity of the romances of Scott led about the 
same time to a multitude of imitations, by Jacob and others, 
of which the Cing Mars of Alfred de Vigny appears to be 
generally considered the most successful. 

We have no idea of entering on that mass of revolting 
performances, equally offensive to good morals and good 
taste, with which the French press has teemed since 1830; 
and which we are but too happy to consider, with the French 
themselves, as a literature of transition. This school of 
blood and voluptuousness, funereal horrors and drunken or- 
gies, the transitions in which remind one of the stage ar- ~ 
rangement in the Rehearsal,—* the coffin opens, and a ban- 
quet is discovered,”—-we feel assured, can be’of no long 
duration ; and already we believe, that the French public 
begin to feel that they have had enough of the endless . 
Balzac, and Janin, and Sue, and Soulie, and Masson, and 
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the other labourers in this Montfaucon of fiction. As for 
Madame du Devant, or George Sand,—the Chevalier d’Eon 
of French literature,—a being whose sex it would be im- 
possible to ascertain from her works, with the warm pas- 
sions and headlong eloquence of the woman, and the 
audacious speculation of the man ;—while the principles 
which she labours to inculcate, are of the most odious na- 
ture; and the cynical hardiheod with which she paints 
scenes from which any woman would turn aside, is perhaps 
the very worst proof which French literature at present 
presents of a degraded standard of delicacy and right feel- 
ing among the female sex, we cannot deny that she appears 
to us to possess far greater talent, even genius, though mis- 
directed, than any of the other ephemeral novelists to which 
we have alluded. In particular, she has an imagination sin- 
gularly alive to natural beauty; her pictures of scenery are 
frequently captivating; and one evening landscape of Venice, 
in her Lettres Venetiennes, has the combined charm of deep 
sensibility and truth. By far the most pleasing of her no- 
vels, because it in a great measure keeps in the background 
her peculiar opinions, is Azdré. And yet even the general 
purity and right feeling of the tale is marred and interrupt- 


ed by some passages which English readers at least would 
wish to blot. 


The field of the novel or romance is not that which has 
been cultivated in Germany with the most success. The 
labourers indeed have been many, the produce most abun- 
dant, but the quality of the harvest is at best equivocal. 
Down to the time of Goethe and Tieck, the German litera- 
ture of fiction was almost entirely imitative, deriving both 
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its form and spirit from other nations. Since their time, if 
it presents a greater air of originality, it has generally as- 
sumed a character so fantastic, so unreal, so unlike all that 
we have been accustomed to associate with the idea of a 
novel, that it is extremely difficult to comprehend what is 
really the conception of the word entertained in Germany. 

As we have no very high idea of the German prose 
fictions, the space which we propose to devote to them 
will be extremely limited; for we shall confine ourselves 
to a mere indication of the successive phases which the 
German romance has presented. In doing so, it seems 
unnecessary to go back beyond the latter portion of the 
eighteenth century, or to revive the names of works and 
authors which even the Germans themselves have forgot- 
ten. The earlier part of the eighteenth century had been 
occupied with numerous imitations of the Robinson Crusoe 
of Defoe, or of the family pictures of Richardson, the me- 
rits of which are not of a nature to demand notice in the 
present sketch. 

In the Greek romances of Wieland, (1763—1812), such 
as the Agathon, the Aristippus, Peregrinus Proteus, and 
Agathodiimon, the same didactic tendency is observable 
which distinguishes those of Voltaire, but without their cy- 
nyical and mocking tone, and with a much greater power, 
if not of actually inventing character, at least of working 
up the scanty materials furnished by history into a consist- 
ent and plausible portrait of the historical personages of 
antiquity; as in his Soerates, and still more perhaps in his 
Aristippus. The main fault of his novels, besides this di- 
dactic tone, which pervades them all, is the frequent repe- _ 
titions which they contain of the same views and person-— 
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ages. Agathon in one manner, and the Abderites in the 
other, contain the germ of almost all Wieland’s other writ- 
ings. The sceptical Hippias, for instance, only puts off the 
Athenian stole in Agathon, to assume the mantle of the 
Calendar ; the Danz of that novel revives again in Theo-_ 
clea and Devidassi; the youth of Athagon, in Delphi, is 
the prototype of that of Peregrinus in Parium; and many 
such instances must occur to any one familiar with Wie- 
land. He is a mannerist, in short, as to his matter, and the 

- mannerism extends even to his style, which, though flowing 
and facile, has not a little of the solemn loquacity of Boc- 
caccio. This diffuseness is less felt in his shorter tales, where 
his philosophy is not so obtrusively displayed ; and for this 
reason we prefer his Don Sylvio de Rosalva,—the history of 
a quixotic believer in fairyism, gradually converted to com- 
mon sense by the extravagant demands which are made 
upon his belief, assisted by the charms of a mortal beauty,— 
and his little romance of the Salamander and the Statue, 
to his more elaborate and aspiring compositions. 

The influence of the novels of Richardson and of Field- 
ing reappears about this time in a liberal effusion of family 
novels, some pourtraying the serious and sentimental, others 
the comic aspect of domestic life. Among the sentimental 
novelists, Augustus La Fontaine (1758—1831) may be con- 
sidered as the most successful, and undoubtedly the most 
popular. He painted life as he had seen it in the little 
German towns, villages, and chateaux of respectable pro- 
prietors about him, or as he had witnessed it during his cam- 
paigns as army chaplain, without ornament or alteration, 
without any pretension to imagination ; and though there 
is at times something vulgar and tawdry in his sentimental- 
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ism, there is also a great deal of quiet simple nature in such 
scenes of common life and domestic happiness as he has ex- 
hibited in his family of Haller ; and a tone of frankness and 
good humour, which carries the reader pleasingly along 
through incidents and characters that in themselves are 
common-place enough. 

The comedy of family life found numerous representa- 
tives, of whom Wetzel, Miiller, Schulz, and Hippel, at- 
tracted some notice in their day and generation. Even yet 
the Siegfried von Lindenberg of Miiller, which appeared 
about 1779, and of which many editions have appeared, may 
be admitted to be a natural and amusing performance. 

A union of the sentimental with the comic in these do- 
mestic pictures was attempted at a somewhat later date in 
the very singular novels of Richter, (1763—1825), a man 
of high powers, which he knew not how to use, and which 
were alloyed in nocommon degree by false taste, and an incu- 
rable affectation of singularity. His earliest novel, the 
Gronlindische Processe, appeared in 1784. The tricks and 
claptraps to which Sterne occasionally descends, we find 
habitual with Richter. The very titles of some of his works, 
such as Selections from the Papers of the Devil, or Reerea- 
tions under the Cranium of a Giantess, and the absurd de- 
vices by which he generally introduces his narration, as in 
the Hesperus, where a series of letters is represented as 
mysteriously conveyed to the author in letter-bags tied 
round the neck of a shock-dog, betray a mind anxious 
to astonish by fantastic conceits, and insensible to the 
beauty of simplicity. The constant recurrence of these in- 
stances of literary quackery, the want of connexion which 
his chaotic narrations exhibit, combined with the visionary 
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cast of his views, justifying his own remark, that the em- 
pire of the Germans was peculiarly that of the air, has been 
fatal, and we think justly, to all attempts to naturalize Rich- 
ter in this country. His pathos we think in the worst style 
of false, and often meaningless, effusions of sentimentality ; 
but as a quiet humourist, blending good feeling with his 
satire, he is often very successful. In this respect we ad- 
mit the truth of the observations of Mr. Carlyle, from whose 
estimate of Richter’s genius we in other respects fundamen- 
tally differ: “ It is on the strength of this, and its accom- 
panying endowments, that his main success as an artist de- 
pends. His favourite characters have always a dash of the 
ridiculous in their circumstancés, in their composition, per- 
haps in both. They are often men of no account, vain, poor, 
ignorant, feeble; and we scarcely know how it is that we 
love them; for the author all along has been laughing no 
less heartily than we at their ineptitudes. Yet so it is; his 
Fibel, his Fixlein, his Siebenkis, even his Schmelzle, insi- 
nuate themselves into our affections; and their ultimate 
place is closer to our hearts than that of many more splen- 
did heroes. This is the test of true humour ; no wit, no 
sarcasm, no knowledge, will suffice ; not talent, but genius, 
will accomplish the result.” 

A strong contrast to these pictures of ordinary life, whe- 
ther serious or comic, was presented by the mass of roman- 
ces connected with the feudal periods in Germany, which 
appeared from about 1780 to 1800, and formed the coun- 
terpart of the Ritter-stiicken or chivalrous dramas, with 
which the stage had been inundated since the example had 
been set by Goethe’s Goetz of Berlichingen and Babo’s Otho 
of Wittelsbach. Cramer, Spiess, Schlenkert, and Veit Weber, 
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(Leonhard Wichter), were the favourite writers of this tur- 
bulent school of fiction, which in all probability took its rise 
from the popularity of the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe. Their 
materials were the blood-stained period of Faustrecht and 
Vehm-Gerichte, feudal tyrants, suffering damsels, devoted 
knights, with abundance of single combats and splintering of 
lances, raising of trap-doors, escapes by sliding pannels, im- 
prisonments in bottomless dungeons, murders, witchcraft, 
and apparitions ; in short, all that apparatus of the terrible, 
which, even in such hands, has a certain fascination for the 
boy, but awakens only a feeling of the ridiculous in the man. 

Another department of German fictions likewise dealing 
with the marvellous, but fortunately cultivated by writers of a 
very different order of talent, was the Mahrchen, or legen- 
dary tale. Three different modes may be pointed out in 
which this class of subjects has been treated. 

The first is exemplified in the Volksmdrchen, or popular 
tales of Muszeus, in which the groundwork of marvellous 
tradition which the writer has selected is treated, not in the 
spirit of belief, but of a laughing scepticism, and where the 
writer relies for effect, not so much upon the interest of his 
materials, as upon the wit, the satirical allusions, and the 
quaint description or broad drollery which he is able to infuse 
into the original legend. Whatever in such traditions bor- 
dered upon awe or terror, Muszeus rejected; he viewed even 
these creations of the fancy in a prosaic light, and selected 
only such features as could be wrought into his ingenious 
mosaic of fanciful marvel, picturesque description, and sly 
and somewhat irreligious pleasantry, in the style of Voltaire. 
What he attempted, however, he accomplished with suc- 
cess. Some of his tales, such as Stumme Liebe, (Dumb 
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Love), and Melechsala, might be cited as models of the 
art of combining the childish interest of a nursery tale with 
that shew of irony or philosophy which affords even to grave 
personages an apology for the perusal of popular tales. 

In this semi-derisive style of treating the traditionary le- 
gends of his country, Muszeus remains the solitary writer of 
talent. This natural tendency of the German mind towards 
earnestness and belief, even in the case of the marvellous, 
led to a very decided preference of the serious manner in 
the treatment of such themes. And undoubtedly at the head 
of this second mode of treating the legend stands Ludwick 
Tieck, (born 1773). Questionable as we think his claims are to 
the highest distinction, either as a poet or a novelist, in the 
proper sense of the term, his success in the management of 
traditional marvels in a poetical spirit is undeniable. He 
seems without an effort to throw himself back into the spi- 
rit of primitive and superstitious periods, when the agency 
of an invisible world formed an article of belief, and exer- 
cised the strongest influence over the conduct of life ; a time 
of supposed prodigies, and omens, and secret charms, whose 
agency pervaded and controlled the course of nature. In 
reading the best of these legends of Tieck, such as The 
Fair Echbert, The Love Charm, or Peter of Abano, we feel 
that he has the power of carrying us back in advanced age 
into the very realm of Fairyland, and subjecting us anew 
to the influences of childhood. “ These legends have a 
freshness about them like that of the earliest morning, a 
sweetness as of wild flowers, and a calm beauty, caught as 
it were from a radiant sunset or arising morn. The reader 
of the Runenberg is brought face to face with the presiding 
spirits of the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; now he feels 
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as if he were embosomed in luxurious vegetation, bathed 
in fertilizing dew, and fanned by balmy zephyrs, and now 
as if he were transported to cavern depths or darkest mines, 
where mountain spirits exercise an unholy influence. All 
the other legends, The Fair Eckbert, The Fairies, and The 
Trusty Eckhart, have the same beauty and significance ; 
but it is impossible by mere description to give any idea of 
their peculiar nature. They must be studied and felt to be 
at all understood.”! 

We are here speaking of Tieck merely as the writer who 
has treated the traditional tale in the most poetical spirit. 
Within the domain of the novel, taking the term even in 
a very extensive sense, our estimate of his powers will be 
very different. 

The mode of treating the legendary lore of Germany, of 
which the tales of Tieck had furnished the first example, 
as the most agreeable to the national character, soon found 
numerous, or, it might rather be said, numberless imitators. 
For the last thirty years, the example of Tieck has been 
implicitly followed, and all the legendary novelists of Ger- 
many have been melancholy and gentlemanlike, after the 
pattern of the Phantasus. Of these the writers best known 
to English readers, through translation, are the Baron de la 
Motte Fouque, the author of Undine, the Magie Ring, and 
Sintram ; Chamisso, the author of Peter Schlemihl; and 
Apel, the author of the Freyschiitz. It may be doubted 
whether better specimens of the German tale might not be 
selected from writers with which the English public is not 
familiar,—some of Henrich Steffens’ short legendary stories 
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in particular,—such as, the Sleeping Bride, (Die Schlafende 
Braut) and the Nightly Betrothal in the Church of Rérwig, 
(Die Niachtliche trauung im Kirche Rérwig), which have 
not yet found a translator, appear not undeserving of the 
attention of the lovers of the marvellous. In the wild pro- 
ductions of Achim von Arnim, such as the Countess Do- 
lores, and Isabella of Egypt, traits of talent sparkle in the 
midst of absurdity. And from the works of Clemens Bren- 
tano, and of Zhokke, the author of Abelino, several inter- 
esting legends might be selected. In particular, we are 
surprised that the simple and beautiful legendary tale by 
the former, “ The History of the Brave Kasperl ‘and the 
Fair Annerl,” is yet untranslated. 
The third form in which the Mahrchen was employed, but, 
at the same time, perverted from its proper purpose, and 
subjected to a more Mezentian union than it had submitted 
to even under the satirical despotism of Muszeus, was in the 
fantastic or grotesquely terrible manner introduced by Hoff- 
mann, and, since his death, so injudiciously and unsuccess- 
fully imitated both in Germany and in France. Hoffmann’s 
manner cannot be considered as entirely original, since an 


approach to it may be pointed out in the Diable Amoureux 


of Cazotte. It is singular, however, that his productions, 
such as the Sandman, the Magnetizer, the Devil’s Elixir, 


and others of that class, deriving their whole interest 


and effect from their connexion with the peculiar nature 
and idiosyncrasy of the writer’s mind, and so incapable 
of being imitated with the least success by any one not 
possessing the same anomalous mental conformation and 
physical irritability with the Prussian judge, should have 
exercised a very decided though temporary influence 
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over the literature, not merely of Germany, but of Eu- 
rope; and it proves that, notwithstanding the extrava- 
gances, there does reside in them some charm,—something 
which appeals successfully, not, indeed, to the mind in its 
calmer mood, but to the imagination when in a state of tem- 
porary excitement. Only in such a mind as Hoffmann’s, 
moulded into its existing shape by an ill-omened union of 
influences, mental and bodily, habitually haunted with 
gorgons and presentiments, seeing traces, as it were, of 
the devil’s hoof in the commonest paths of life, and start- 
ing and trembling at the chimeras with which his imagina- 
tion peopled solitudes—could the phantoms bred in his 
eccentric brain, and nurtured amidst the fumes of a Berlin 
tavern, have ever assumed that appearance of reality and 
belief which could render their introduction into a work of 
fiction at all practicable. Only by a mind accustomed, 
from a painful experience, to brood over and dissect the 
origin and connexion of these strange phenomena, half 
mental half physical, which make “life a dream,” but with 
a nightmare accompaniment, could the possible connexion 
of this phantasmagoria with real existence, in morbid minds, 
be rendered so far intelligible as to redeem them from the 
charge of the merest puerility. Hoffmann’s tales, though 
they constantly suggest the idea that they have had their 
source in the inspiration of opium, seem really to be the 
only compositions in this style of grotesque horror, which 
can be said to possess the redeeming quality of genius. 
They remind us of the images of our dreams, calling up 
before us, as in sleep, long perspectives of gloomy vastness, 
broken here and there by the light of the strangest ignes _ 
fatui, along which are seen, flitting in antic movements, 
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bands of the most fantastic creatures, such as those which, in 
the pictures of Teniers, disturb the solitude of St. Anthony, 
or which give a strange blending of the humorous and the 
horrible to the distempered sketches of Callot. Yet, as 
a proof that the talent of Hoffmann was by no means con- 
fined merely to the fantastic and the supernatural, we may 
notice his truthful and vigorous picture of the German 
burgher life of the middle ages, in his Master Martin and 
his Apprentices, and his Mademoiselle de Scudery, a tale 
of vivid and fascinating interest, founded on a historical 
groundwork, moving in the simplest and most direct man- 
ner towards its object, and exciting the feeling of curiosity 
and suspense even to the last. 

Some notoriety of an evil kind was obtained by a class of 
novels, in which the attempt was made to invest sensuality 
with the graces of art, or to merge art in sensuality. Such 
were the Ardinghello of Heinse (1749—1803), in which 
painting was made the. apology for the introduction of vo- 
luptuous pictures, and his Hildegard von Hohenthal, in 

_ which music was made to minister to a similar purpose,— 
no unfit sequel to a literary life which commenced with a 
translation of Petronius. In truth, in the whole range of 
the German novels, the tendency to an undue license of this 
kind is observable. In those of Goethe, though veiled by 
an appearance of decency, it is sufficiently perceptible ; nor 

' does Tieck appear free from the common taint. Many pas- 

sages in Wilhelm Meister are highly objectionable; and 
such a novel as the Wahlverwandschaften we regard as 
untranslateable into English. 

_ Of Goethe’s novels we have already expressed our opin- 
ion in our biographical article on Goethe himself. If the 
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merits of a novel consisted, not in exhibiting an epitome of 
human life, more or less poetically conceived, according to 
the prosaic or imaginative turn of the writer’s mind, but in 
speculating ingeniously on painting, agriculture, landscape, 
gardening, the rules of good composition, or the state of the 
theatre, connecting these speculations by a thread of mys- 
tical narrative, and introducing us to a set of beings without 
the least trace of reality about them, who all appear to be 
playing some theatrical part in a dreamy representation of 
life, which seems to have no intelligible object,—Goethe 
may be a great novelist. With an English public, demand- 
ing some firm basis of reality, instead of that unsubstantial 
cloud-land which envelopes us in the Wilhelm Meister’s 
Lehrjahre and Wanderjahre, and accustomed to insist on 
a plain meaning as a preliminary to poetical embellishment, 
he never can be a favourite. A novel which does not ex- 
plain its purpose without a commentary, seems to violate 
the essential laws of such compositions ; but a novel, in re- 
gard to the object of which no two commentators agree, is 
an anomaly in literature. Most of the German critics, in- 
deed, though professing a great admiration of these singu- 
lar performances of Goethe, are careful to confine their ob- 
servations, in regard to the meaning or object of the novels, 
to the merest generalities. They describe Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, to use the congenial language of an English admirer, 
as a picture “ of warm, hearty, sunny, human endeavour, 
a free recognition of life in its depth, variety, and majesty, 
but as yet no divinity recognised there.” The latter por- 
tion of the sentence is intelligible, and is unfortunately true, 
but the rest reminds us of Mr. Dangle’s remark, that the 
interpreter appears the harder to be understood of the two. 
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These observations apply, with slight modification, to the 
novels of Tieck, when he abandons the province of the 
traditional tale, and attempts subjects connected with real 
life ; the characters, the incidents, the whole cast of the tale, 
appear so extravagant, that, but for the grave and lauda- 
tory criticism with which these effusions seem invariably to 
be received by his countrymen, it would be difficult to be- 
lieve the author serious. His first romance, William Lovel, 
was a gloomy and revolting extravagance, and his later 
caprices, such as Das Alte Buch, (the Old Book), the Vo- 
gelscheuche, (Scarecrow), Higensinn und Laune, (Self-will 
and Humour), Wunderlichkeiten, (Marvels), are utterly 
unworthy of a man of genius. Even the merits,of his Dich- 
terleben, (a Poet’s Life), have been greatly exaggerated. 
Any tale, in which Marlowe and Shakespeare figure as ac- 
tors, has a certain interest for a Briton; but beyond some 
eloquent disputations on the drama, and the formation of a 
poet’s mind, in which Shakespeare and his companions are 
made to utter modern German theories, the most opposite to 
English notions of the sixteenth century, we cannot perceive 
wherein the peculiar merit of this much-lauded perfor- 
mance lies. Tieck has said absurdly and presumptuously 
of Sir Walter Scott, that “it is surprising how little he 
wants to be a poet, but how much that little outweighs all 
that he is.” Let any one who has read Tieck’s Aufruhr 

in den Cevennen, in which he has come in competition with 
the Scotch novelist on an historical subject, judge whether he 
has himself made a nearer approximation to that character. 

The talent displayed by Schiller in his Verbrecher aus 
Ehre, and his fine fragment of the Armenian, or the Ghost 
Seer, excites regret that he did not give us less of philosophy, 
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and more of fiction. The latter is an unfinished tale of mys- 
tery, ofdeep interest, the idea of which, itis supposed, wassug- 
gested by the juggleries of Cagliostro, and in which Schiller, 
though he never witnessed the scenery which he describes, 
has caught the spirit of silence and secrecy which seems to 
pervade Venice, with the same success as, in his William Tell, 
he has transported us intothe mountain recesses of the Ober- 
land. And Lord Byron has recorded the strong impression 
made upon his mind by the recollection of the incomprehen- 
sible Armenian, one of those conceptions which he was accus- 
tomed by anticipation to associate with the image of the city 
of the sea. 

Several female novelists, too, have respectably supported 
the pretensions of their sex; such as Fanny Tarnow, the 
Baroness de la Motte Fouque, Johanna Schopenhauer, Hen- 
rietta Hanke, and Caroline Pichler, the able authoress of 
Agathocles. Many of their productions exhibit talent, 
grace, and facility of style, but we should be at a loss to name 
any for which the praise of genius could justly be claimed. 

The class of romances called Kriminal Geschichten, turn- 
ingon stories of secret guilt discovered by circumstantial evi- 
dence, hasbeen a numerous one in Germany. At the head of 
this class of novelists stands Kruse, who certainly possesses 
in a high degree a power, which at the present day appears to 
be rather a rare one,—that of constructing an ingenious and 
complicated plot, -keeping the curiosity constantly on the ~ 
stretch, and defying conjecture as to the result, till the au- 
thor himself chooses to furnish the solution. The Ring, 
Oath and Conscience, Diodatis’ Birth, the Dance of Death, 
and the Hed Dragon, are masterpieces in this style of in- .- 
vention, which, though of a sufficiently prosaic character, 
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yet possesses, at least, this cardinal merit, that it is rarely 
tedious. 

Historical romances have always been numerous in Ger- 
many; and after the appearance of those of Sir Walter 
Scott, they became still more so. Some of the chivalrous 
pictures of Tromlitz, Van de Velde, and Blumenhagen in this 
style are spirited, but in general the historical romance of 
Germany does not rise above mediocrity. ‘Sunt bona, 
sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura.” Let us except 
the very remarkable tale of Michael Kohlhaas, by the un- 
fortunate dramatist Kleist, (1776—1811). In all of Kleist’s 
tales there is too much of a spectral and fatalistic charac- 
ter; he delighted to contemplate and to delineate life as 
necessitated by a mysterious and iron destiny. Kohlhaas 
is not entirely free from a tinge of the supernatural, 
which harmonizes ill with the deep, humble, human inter- 
est of the tale itself; and no where does the idea of a grim 
and unrelenting fate appear in more saddening colours. 
There is truth, therefore, in Goethe’s remark as to this ro- 
mance, that “it brings prominently into view a dissonant 
principle in nature, with which poetry ought not to meddle, 
with which it cannot reconcile itself, let the handling of 
the matter be never so exquisite.” And yet this vigorous 
and truthful picture from the Lutheran times, must be to 
English readers an object of interest, from the contrast it 
exhibits to the usual style of the German novel ; for it is 
told with a directness, a simplicity, a dramatic liveliness, 
and an absence of unnecessary reflection, which are quali- 
ties of rare occurrence beyond the Rhine. 
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TREATISE ON RHETORIC. 


Tue founder of modern philosophy describes the subject of 
our present inquiry as being “ that science which we call 
Rhetoric or Art of Eloquence; a science excellent, and ex- 
cellently well laboured.” But Bacon’s praise of the science 
itself, and of its ancient cultivators, has been far from com- 
manding universal assent. The prejudice with which rhe- 
torical studies are regarded by so many, has, it must be 
confessed, been fostered, if not generated, by the fault of 
some of its students and expositors. Rhetoricians, like 
teachers of the kindred science logic, have too often claim- 
ed for their art the possession of powers which do not be- 
long to it: their systems of precepts have become most 
ponderous, and their pretensions most extravagant, in times 
when eloquence was sunk in the deepest decay ; and in the 
rhetorical writings of the lower empire and the dark ages, 
if seems to be implicitly assumed that every man who sub- 
mits to learn and practise certain prescribed rules, will at- 
tain skill in speech and writing, as certainly as he would, 
by an industrious apprenticeship, acquire the mastery of a 
mechanical trade. Accordingly, in more than one period, 
and in none perhaps more decidedly than in our own, the 
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very name of Rhetoric has been put under the ban of the 
empire of literature ; and the sentence has been justified by 
misrepresentations both of the purposes of the art, and of 
the works which result from it. Its rules have been de- 
scribed as a scheme of petty sophistical artifices, designed 
to aid in smuggling falsehood into the mind under the dis- 
guise of logical quibbles or oratorical ornaments; and, the 
worst declamations of the worst declaimers being exhibited 
as adequate specimens, rhetorical composition has been de- 
fined to be, that which possesses the forms of eloquence 
without its spirit, We hear truth, good taste, and elo- 
quence, severally spoken of as the antithesis of rhetoric. 
Words, to use Mirabeau’s paradox, are things; and the 
subject which we are now to consider is not the only one, 
nor by any means the most important, in whieh infinite 
mischief has been done by the attaching of contemptible 
association to terms of neutral meaning, and by the affix- 
ing of odious names to objects in themselves innocent or 
useful. 

The truth is, that the uses of rhetoric, as well as of all 
the other arts or sciences which, in different departments, 
aim at the training of the human mind for exertions in 
which it is itself its own instrument, are principally nega- 
tive. Neither.in reasoning nor in oratory can any scheme 
of rules, logical or rhetorical, nor any study of models how- 
ever profound, nor any practice however long and intelli- . 
gent, enable the intellect to perform, even moderately well, 
a task for which it has an inherent incapacity; and if ex- 
cellence be the end in view, it will assuredly never be 
reached, either with the observance of rules or independ- 
ently of them, unless genius be present to give the pri- 
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mary impulse, and to sustain the mind in its course. Logic, 
strictly speaking, does not teach us how to reason, but only 
how to avoid violations of those essential principles on which 
all reasoning is founded. In like manner, a legitimate sys- 
tem of rhetoric would teach, not what eloquence és, but 
what it is zo¢; it would disclaim all purpose of qualifying its 
students to compound an eloquent discourse by rule, as a 
medicine is compounded after a prescription ; and it would 
occupy itself mainly in discovering, by the immediate study 
of the mind itself, and by critical examination of the works 
of genius, those guiding and universai laws of human intel- 
lect which the student of eloquence must not disobey, if he 
wishes to attain, in any shape, the end which he pursues. 
It must’ be that such principles exist: if we apprehend 
rightly what eloquence is, we may reasonably hope to dis- 
cover at least some of them; and even if we could discover 
them all,—which no sound thinker has ever yet pretended 
to do,—the speaker or writer would still retain ample space 
for the exertion of his natural powers, which indeed would 
act with redoubled ease and vigour from his distinct know- 
ledge of the limits of their domain. A chart does not teach 
the mariner how to navigate his vessel; but it may fare 
hardly with him if he wants one in a narrow sea, with whose 


soundings he is imperfectly acquainted. 


It is designed, in this treatise, not to present a dissertation 
having any claim to be considered as a complete exposition 
of the subject in any of its sections, but simply to sketch 
in outline a plan of rhetorical studies, which the student 
may not find altogether useless as a clue when he attempts 


to master the details under the guidance of more ambitious 
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works; and it may be well to state at the outset the view 
which, in common with those who have thought most deep- 
ly on the matter, we entertain as to the means by which 
rhetoric is qualified to execute the very important task 
which it undertakes. 

In the first place, then, we hold that the systematic view 
of the principles and rules of eloquence which rhetorical 
treatises usually offer, must peremptorily be embraced, as 
an essential part, in the studies of every one who would 
become really eloquent in speech or in writing. But this 
proposition must be understood with two cautions. First, 
in regard to many particulars indispensable towards the 
attainment of eloquence, every sound scheme of rhetorical 
precepts, abandoning all claim to primary discovery, con- 
tents itself with informing or reminding the student, that 
he must seek for knowledge elsewhere, from reflection on 
the phenomena of his own mind, from the best works in 
philosophy, and from an observation of the world and of 
human nature. This is true, not merely as to the matter 
on which eloquence may eniploy itself,.as to which, how- 
ever, it is true universally; but also as to most of the in- 
struments which the art uses. Secondly, and more par- 
ticularly, the real usefulness of rhetoric rests, not on its 
special rules, but on its general principles. As soon as a 
rule diverts the student’s attention from the principle, it 
for him ceases to-be an aid, and becomes a positive hin- 
derance. As soon as a treatise on rhetoric has impressed 
on the student’s mind distinctly and indelibly the great 
principles on which eloquence is founded, it has given him 
a talisman to guard him against all seductions into error, and .- 
even against the very mistakes which may be inculeated in 
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the book itself. Systems of rhetoric aid effectually in the 
attainment of eloquence, so far only as they teach the stu- 
dent to reflect on its principles. 

But, further, we have called systematic rhetoric a part 
only of the studies leading towards eloquence. It is in 
truth a part which, by itself, is insufficient for the attainment 
of the end; for we must add to it a critical acquaintance 
with the best models of literature, extending over as many 
of its departments as possible, but especially minute in 
that which the student chiefly designs to cultivate. What 
is here meant is a study of literary works, not for the 
knowledge which they contain, but as models; a study di- 
rected towards an analysis of the mode in which they com- 
municate knowledge, and of the conformity or disagreement 
of that mode with the laws of eloquence. Such a study 
may be said to bear towards the systematic portion of rhe- 
toric a relation similar to that which, in physical science, 
an examination of the experiments made by the best phi- 
losophers bears towards the series of fundamental proposi- 
tions in which the result of the experiments is embodied ; 
but the study of the experiments is incalculably more im-— 
perative in rhetoric than in natural science, from the in- 
completeness of the systematic result in the one case com- 
pared with that which is reached in the other. Treatises on 
eloquence, which aim at expounding its principles, can sel- 
dom, in regard to the critical branch, do more than recom- 
mend its prosecution, or practically countenance it by inci- 
dental illustrations ; but it possesses such importance as to 
merit a more prominent place than it occupies in most sys- 
tematic works on the subject. 

Lastly, long practice must be added to all these studies 
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before the end can even be approached. This requisite, 
however, a treatise on rhetoric can do little more than ac-. 
knowledge and urge. 

In pursuance of the opinions now expressed, these pages 
will endeavour to illustrate the subject in Three Divisions. 
The First will embrace general observations, intended to 
elicit the true principles of Eloquence, and to exhibit them 
in various points of view. From our strong impressions as 
to the predominant importance of the general principles 
over the special rules, we shall be tempted to linger on this 
branch longer than may be approved by those who are 
attached to the minutia of the study; and for the same 
reason we will not allow ourselves to be deterred by the fear 
of being charged with truisms, from stating considerations 
which seem calculated to lead us nearer to the goal. The 
Second Division will contain a brief summary of the most 
important rules which have been expounded in the best 
systems of rhetoric; our principal guides, however, being 
the treatises of Aristotle, Dr. Campbell, and Archbishop 
Whately. The Third Division will attempt to furnish the 
student with some aids towards his critical acquaintance 
with models. 
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“ Tue word Eloquence,” says Campbell, adopting the 
ancient definitions, “in its greatest latitude, denotes ‘that 
art or talent by which a discourse is adapted to its end, 
All the ends of speaking are reducible to four; every 
speech being intended to enlighten the understanding, to 
please the. imagination, to move the passions, or to influ- 
ence the will.” The observations by which the same most 
acute writer immediately afterwards illustrates this his 
leading proposition, have much truth and great value. It 
is said, first, that “any one discourse admits only one of 
these ends as the principal,” to which the others, so far as 
they are admissible at all, must be rendered conducive ; 
secondly, that “each preceding species, in the order above 
exhibited, is preparatory to the subsequent ;” thirdly, that, 
in addressing the understanding, the speaker proposes 
either to explain to his hearers something unknown or not 
distinctly comprehended, or to prove something disbelieved 
or doubted ; so that, “in the one case, his aim is their in- 
formation, in the other their conviction ;” fourthly, that the 
address to the imagination is common to oratory with 
poetry, to which indeed it may be added, that the address 
to the passions must also be considered common to these 
two arts; and, lastly, that the height of success in persua- 
sion, the fourth end of the orator, is attained by effecting 
all these ends in the same discourse. 
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The analysis, to the extent to which it goes, is strictly 
accurate; and there is no just reason for refusing to pre- 
dicate eloquence of every composition written or spoken, 
which fulfils its conditions. A simple and perspicuous 
narrative of facts,—an unimpassioned but convincing argu- 
ment in proof of a controverted proposition in any depart- 
ment of moral knowledge,—and a harangue which, con- 
vincing our understanding of what is, or seems to be, an 
important truth, summoning before our fancy vivid images 
of its consequenves, and kindling into flame the most 
powerful emotions of our nature, hurries us irresistibly to 
resolution and to action,—each of these exertions of intel- 
lect may, in its own sphere, be fully deserving of the appel- 
lation of eloquent, because each may possess all the qualities 
which fit it for producing its end. But we shall still be in 
danger of misapprehending the real essence of eloquence, 
unless we state to ourselves substantively, and bring pro- 
minently to light, certain principles which the analysis in- 
volves, but which it passes over slightly. 

It is rightly said, that each of the purposes of eloquence 
rises out of, and is necessarily founded on, those which 
precede it. In other words, the information or conviction 
of the understanding does, i the first place, lie at the root 
of all eloquence ; no composition is eloquent which does 
not effect this end. The state of mind which eloquence 
in all circumstances necessarily produces, is that of Belief. 
This is the fundamental proposition of the Rhetorical Art, 
and on it depends every well-founded rule which Rhetoric 
can deduce from its principles. We cannot have the pro- 
position too strongly impressed on our minds; and we may 
be assured that, the farther we diverge from its central 
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point, the more we shall find ourselves removed from the 
ability to apprehend or reduce to practice the principles of 
Eloquent Composition. 

The most common definition of Rhetoric describes it as 
the Art of Persuasion, a view derived from some of the 
ancient writers, whose instructions were almost wholly ad- 
dressed to the case of public speaking in courts of law and 
popular assemblies. The definition, although it involves 
the true principle, is slightly faulty, both by excess and by 
defect. It says more than is true, in stating influence on 
the will as essential to eloquence ; and, on the other hand, 
it is apt to lead us away from the principle, by tempting 
us to forget that, as is well said by Whately, the latest and 
one of the very ablest of the rhetorical writers, “the con- 
viction of the understanding is an essential part of persua- 
sion.” If we must describe Rhetoric by a reference to its 
purpose, we shall perhaps incur the least risk of mistake by 
stating simply, that it aims, through the instrumentality of 
language, at the Production of Belief; and we may per- 
haps venture to suggest, that this seems to be the true 
meaning, both of the introductory definition, and of the 
numerous incidental illustrations, which we find in a trea- 
tise at once the oldest and the best upon the subject, 
namely, the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 


But since rhetoric, so far as it can be treated as a sci- 
ence (which to a certain extent it may), is called on to in- 
vestigate principles which a writer or speaker must obey, 
in order to command belief, and since, too, its inquiries 
must embrace, not only the laws which regulate the con- 
viction of the understanding, but also those which rule in 
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the excitement of the imagination and the feelings,—it 
may be asked whether its province does not in several 
quarters extend over ground belonging properly to other 
departments of the mental philosophy. The answer to 
this question is twofold. There are certain principles 
which rhetoric does not establish for itself, but assumes as 
proved by common observation, and by the researches in- 
stituted in other branches of mental science; but it also 
possesses principles which are peculiar to itself, and bring 
it into no collision even with those other walks of philoso- 
phy with which it may be suspected of being identical. 
By endeavouring at this stage to illustrate both of these 
propositions, we shall be enabled to bring into a strong 
light some considerations which might be overlooked if in- 
troduced incidentally as bearing on specific rules. 


First, then, Rhetoric is not a primary science. Its first 
principles are the phenomena and laws of the human mind, 
which it assumes as known to us from consciousness and 
observation, and as taught in rational systems of psycho- 
logy, logic, and ethics. Aristotle, among the many in- 
stances in which he protested against errors that had 
arisen before his time, and have survived in spite of his re- 
monstrances, was especially careful in determining the point 
at which rhetoric should commence its investigations.. He 
lays it down as a fundamental principle, that the student of 
eloquence must prepare himself by an adequate acquaint- 
ance with three primary branches of knowledge which rhe- 
toric cannot teach him; the science of dialectics, the phi- 
losophy of human character and morals, and the philosophy 
of the passions. The Stagirite’s\ requirement of skill in lo- 
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gic for one who desires to acquire skill in oratory, will seem 
unreasonable, not only to those who disdain the assistance 
of rules in every department of mental exertion, but to some 
who are disposed in certain matters to avail themselves of 
the aids which philosophy offers. If, however, we merely 
advise them to make themselves familiar, so far as they are 
not so already, with the principles and practice of reasoning, 
they cannot fairly consider the counsel as. useless; and if 
they admit the necessity of this study, we can only remind 
them further, that they must either be content to receive 
the syllogistic logic of Aristotle, as expounding justly the 
principles on which all reasoning is founded, or engage in 
that attempt at discovering a new system, which has baffled 
the human intellect for two thousand years. “ I cannot but 
consider him,” says Whately, “as undertaking a task of un- 
necessary difficulty, who endeavours, without studying logic, 
to become a thoroughly good argumentative writer.” That 
Aristotle’s other demands on the student are well founded, 
will be more readily admitted, how far soever men may dis- 
agree as to the mode in which these branches of knowledge 
may be best acquired. For those who aim principally at ap- 
plying their acquaintance with human nature to the purpose 
here in view, the world is doubtless a better school than the 
closet of the metaphysician ; especially as metaphysical writers 
_ have, almost without exception, devoted themselves chiefly 
to those sections of their science which are least closely al- 
lied to active life. But the philosopher’s attention is never- 
theless directed to many important points which the un- 
systematic observer is in danger of overlooking; and no 
one will find cause to regret the time bestowed on a course 
of metaphysical study, when he proceeds to the task of con - 
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vincing and persuading his fellow-men. Unfortunately, 
however, the falsity and extravagance of several very famous 
systems of ethics, make caution indispensable in regard to 
‘such studies. A disciple of Hobbes, who, in addressing 
himself to any body of men by speech or writing, should 
frame all his appeals to their feelings, on the assumption that 
a degrading selfishness was the ruling passion in every 
breast, would, if he should be within the reach of convic- 
tion, discover the best practical refutation of his master’s 
dogmas in his own utter failure ; and one whose mind is 
thoronghly attuned to the low key of Paley’s philosophy, 
would probably, although his heresy in morals is less dan- 
gerous, find the application of his creed to the purposes of 
eloquence scarcely less ineffectual. 


But, secondly, there are certain other principles of rhe- 
toric, constituting indeed its essence, which, though they 
touch the frontier of other mental sciences, are, yet sub- 
stantially distinct and peculiar. The two subjects of in- 
quiry with which the Philosophy of Eloquence comes most 
nearly into contact, are, on the one hand, Logic, and, on the 
other, the Philosophy of Poetry. We shall be easily able 
to distinguish the points at which it branches off from both, 
if'we keep firmly in view the main proposition, that the pur- 
pose of eloquence is the production of belief. 

And, first, as to logic. In the first place, this science is 
conversant about the three discursive operations of the 
mind, appreliension, judgment, and reasoning, and takes no 
cognizance of any others. Secondly, logic is strictly “a 
formal science.” In regard to reasoning, which is its prin- 
cipal object, it guarantees, to use the words of a very distin- 
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guished living metaphysician, “ neither the premises nor the 
conclusion, but merely the consequence of the latter from 
. the former.” Of the truth or falsehood of the propositions 
which form the logician’s premises, his science teaches him 
absolutely nothing. Here, then, are two barriers, by both 
of which logic, omnipotent within its own domain, has that 
domain limited; and beyond each of them lies a wide class 
of principles essentially affecting human belief. Let us 
even suppose that the human mind were biassed, in arriv- 
ing at its conclusions, by no extra-logical operations of its 
own. Even on this supposition, logical rules would not 
teach us how to produce belief of any given proposition. 
For though they would enable us to discover premises from 
which the required conclusion might be logically inferred, 
they possess no machinery which would qualify us for judg- 
ing whether those premises would command the belief of 
those whom we wished to convince. Logic could neither 
inform us whether our premises are absolutely true, nor 
(which is here the real subject of inquiry) whether they 
are likely to seem true to others. Therefore, even for pro- 
ducing conviction by pure reasoning, the discovery of ar- 
guments is a task, and one of unquestionable importance, 
which logic cannot perform; and if rhetoric, or any other 
science, undertakes to lay down principles facilitating its 
execution, we shall do well to examine, at least candidly, 
its capacity for fulfilling its professions. 

But, in the next place, the mind of man is not so simply 
constituted, and his position in the system of nature has, as 
it were, fenced round his rational faculties with those powers 
which issue in action. The emotions pervade every ope- 
ration of the mind, as the life-blood circulates through the 
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body: within us and without, in the corporeal world and 
in the spiritual, in the past, the present, and the future, there 
is no object of thought which they do not touch, few, very 
few, which they do not colour and transmute. The argu- 
ment which, if it could be presented pure to the reasoning 
faculties, would be fairly weighed, and calmly received or 
rejected, is sometimes disguised by passion, as completely 
as a landscape is by clouds, whose stormy piles we mistake 
for the distant mountains; and in almost every case the 
conclusion or its proof, or both the one and the other, are 
seen through a medium more or Jess hazy, in which they 
present themselves as the objects of our bodily appetites 
or our mental fearsand desires, as instruments or hinderances 
of our affections, kind or malevolent, towards our fellow- 
men, or as falling under the jurisdiction of that supreme 
judge and monarch, the moral faculty, which sits enthroned 
in the inmost recesses of the heart, always able, when ac- 
curately informed, to confirm the decisions of reason, but, 
like other despots, often allowing its power to slumber, and 
often misled by faithless ministers. If we would command ° 
the belief of minds thus variously affected, it is manifest 
that other principles, besides those of logic, must aid us both 
in the discovery of arguments, and in their form and ar- 
rangement. 1. As to the discovery of arguments, we must 
always, both for protecting our own minds against error, 
and for qualifying us to deal with men of cold and unima- 
ginative temper, aim at making ourselves masters of such 
premises as would probably command the belief of those 
on whose minds pure reasoning could fall directly, without 
being turned aside by intervening obstacles. We may al- 
ways encounter some men whose minds, when directed to 
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certain objects, are more or less nearly in this position. 2. 
In regard to the same department of our business of con- 
viction, we must endeavour to perform the far more diffi- 
cult task, of discovering what propositions are likely to be 
received as truths, by minds affected by all the incongruous 
influences of imagination, passion, self-love, and ill-instruct- 
ed conscience. The proof of a proposition from considera- 
tions of moral duty may appear weak to a man in whom some 
strong passion rebels against the principle; but it may yet 
be possible for us to combat his scepticism by arguments of 
other kinds, drawing their topics, perhaps, from self-love, 
or from other passions to which we know him to be subject. 
3. The necessity of watching the operations of the active 
powers of the mind, before we determine on the form and 
arrangement of arguments, may be sufficiently illustrated 
for the purpose here-in view, by tracing the example last 
given for one step farther. Our proof of a proposition from 
ethical principles, although, in the case supposed, it would 
probably be met by incredulity or ridicule if stated at the 
outset, may gain a very different reception after we have 
cut a path for it by arguments addressed to the personal 
feelings of the auditor. When we have convinced him, that 
the truth on which we insist is conducive to his interest, and 
that, if it opposes one of his strongest passions, it is favour- 
_ able to another, we have prepared his understanding for re- 
ceiving attentively, and without prejudice, that argument 
from morality on which the proof of the proposition truly 
rests. — 

Those applications of the principles of eloquence which 
have been last before us, lead to the consideration of the 
second question that was proposed as to the connection 
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of this branch of philosophy with others :—what is the rela- 
tion which eloquence bears to poetry? Both endeavour to 
arouse the imagination and the feelings; the latter indeed 
always aiming at this effect, but the former too striving to 
attain it on those occasions when it puts forth all its strength: 
what, then, is it that distinguishes the one art from the other? 
The answer is not hard to find. Both arts, in attempting 
to excite the fancy and the feelings, are only using means, 
which each applies to its own peculiar end; and the ends 
which the two propose to reach are essentially dissimilar. 
The dissertation on poetry in this work has correctly stated 
the end of that art to be “the creation of intellectual plea- 
sure ;” we have here considered the end of eloquence to be 
“the production of belief” Poetry, like the other fine arts, 
appeals to the taste; its compositions attain their proper 
and final result in the pleasure of contemplation ; and the 
truth or falsehood of their representations, and, in short, their 
agreement or disagreement with all the laws of the mental 
system, are qualities which enter into our conception of the 
essence of poetry only so far as they are subservient to that 
one peculiar result. The mathematician who complained 
that the Paradise Lost proved nothing, stated accurately 
the principle which separates poetry from eloquence and 
science. ; 

Indeed the principle of distinction, when thus broadly 
enunciated, is something very like a palpable truism; but 
it is one of those truths, unfortunately common in the affairs 
of real life as well as in the field of speculation, which are 
in theory universally acknowledged, and in practice very 
frequently forgotten ; and no age can more pressingly need 
to be reminded of this truth than one like our own, in which 
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what is called poetical prose has gained such general favour. 
We are in constant danger of being led astray by the fact, 
that eloquence, in addressing itselfto cultivated minds (which 
is the only application of its powers that entitles it to be 
called an art, or to be investigated either philosophically or 
critically), does always include the gratification of taste as 
one of its purposes. We forget that this purpose is alto- 
gether a subordinate one, and that, if it ever comes in com- 
petition with the proper and principal purpose of the art, it 
ought to be unhesitatingly sacrificed. The ‘authority of 
Aristotle will once more support our view, to which indeed 
his reasoning has conducted us. It is one of the earliest 
and most valuable propositions in his treatise, that the ar- 
guments and other instruments tending to produce belief 
constitute the essence of eloquence, and that everything 
else is merely accessory. 


Our review leads us, in the next place, to consider two 
objections, which are very often urged against the study of 
the subject. The first of these is chiefly directed against 
the practical application of eloquence, the second against 
the science or art which undertakes to expound its laws. 


First, it is said that rhetoric is a dishonest art, which, 
so far as it is supposed to have any practical uses, is de- 
signed to qualify its students for inculcating falsehood as 
readily as truth. In answering this cavil, we must, if we 
would not altogether lose sight of the real principle, face 
boldly the difficulty which it suggests. We cheerfully ad- 
mit that rhetoric directs the student to search, not for such 
propositions as are absolutely true, but merely for such as are 
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likely to seem true to those whom he wishes to convince or 
persuade. But, in the first place, it does not follow that it 
directs him to search for falsehoods, or that these are the pro- 
positions which will best serve his purpose. The very re- 
verse is the fact. The highest ofall authorities on the sub- 
ject lays it down most justly, as at once an essential principle 
of human nature, and a warning to the aspirant after elo- 
quence, that mankind have a natural love and predisposition 
towards truth, and seldom fail in finding it out. Eloquence 
may doubtless be abused by being applied to wrong pur- 
poses; but so may every science, mental and physical, which 
admits of any practical application at all, with the single ex- 
ception of the science of morals, which, unlike all other 
branches of inquiry, has moral good for its object, and, 
if it has discovered the truths which it seeks, has there- 
by secured itself against all misuse of its investigations. 
Eloquence may be used for disseminating falsehood or he- 
resy, as it may be for teaching truth and recommending 
genuine religion; and the most important discoveries in 
physics may be turned to purposes of destruction, or made 
to promote the comfort and happiness of mankind. But, it 
must be once again repeated, he who attempts to apply this 
art, or any other which uses for its materials the principles 
of moral belief, to ends adverse to the cause of truth and 
morality, will speedily discover that he is misusing his in- 
strument, by the imperfection of the results which he will 
usually produce. In the second place, however, rhetoric, 
assuming it to be capable of fulfilling the promise which it 
holds out, is not merely harmless, but positively beneficial, 
and is in fact necessary for the protection of truth and good- . 
ness. The argumentative writer or speaker, in the legiti- 
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mate exercise of his art, addressing himself with the view 
of expounding or proving valuable truths to men in gene- 
ral, who possess but fragmentary knowledge, and are unac- 
customed to discussions in scientific form, knows that he 
cannot convince the understanding, unless he at the same 
time engages the attention and conciliates the affections ; 
and also that he possesses no media of proof by which he 
can arouse the discursive faculties of those whom he ad- 
dresses, except the knowledge and opinions which are al- 
ready fixed in their minds. A felicitous image present- 
ed to the fancy, a gentle dealing with angry passions, an 
avoidance of collision with a rooted prejudice, may; with- 
out the slightest violation of truth or moral rectitude, open 
the minds of an assembly or a nation to receive with honest 
conviction a system of knowledge, religious, ethical, or po- 
litical, which philosophical reasoning or uncompromising 
dogmatism might have striven for ages to force upon them, 
and striven in vain. But’skill in rhetoric admits of another 
application. It may and will enable one to detect and ex- 
pose sophistry and empty declamation. The art does un- 
questionably aid those who wish to mislead; but it is on 
that account the more necessary that an instrument so pow- 
erful should not be abandoned to dangerous hands. A mis- 
chievous boy in a steam-vessel may, by the simple pressure 
of his foot, cause an explosion that shall destroy the ship’s 
whole company; but the danger should induce us, instead 
of undervaluing or discarding this wonderful combination of 
machinery, to study means which make it difficult or impos- 
sible to effect the mischief. This is really the result which 
such risks of abuse have produced in all the powerful applica- 
ions of mechanical science; and it is the result which ought 
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to be produced in those far more important cases where the 
materials of the art are seated in the mind, and the evils which 
may be derived from them extend over the moral world. 


The second objection frequently taken to the art of rhe- 
toric is, that it is useless. The objectors of this class are 
not by any means agreed as to the ground on which their 
allegation is to be defended; but the only section of them 
whose argument is plausible enough to deserve refutation, 
are those who, while they admit that practice and the study 
of models are necessary for the production of eloquent 
compositions, deny the utility of attempts to investigate 
the principles of eloquence systematically and philosophi- 
cally. In this shape the opinion is very far from being un- 
common ; and, like all other common prejudices, it appears 
on analysis to contain a mixture of truth along with its 
errors. The discussion of it will bring us yet nearer to the 
point which, in all these general observations, it is our wish 
to reach. 

In the first place, then, the objection, in whatever shape 
it is put, assumes the fact, of which also the objectors make 
much use in maintaining their argument, that the laws of 
eloquence are inherent in every intelligent mind, and are 
put in daily practice by those who are quite guiltless of rhe- 
torical studies. Now this is the fact which lies at the root 
of all philosophical discussions on the subject, and of all 
rules which can be fairly deduced from the investigations. 
* All men,” says Aristotle, “in some sort practise both dia- 
lectics and rhetoric; for all to a certain extent endeavour 
both to discover arguments and.to maintain them, to accuse - 
and to defend. Accordingly, of people in general, some, in 
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the performance of these tasks, obey merely the impulses 
of their own minds, without having present to their thoughts 
any rule or general principle ; while others avail themselves 
‘of all the principles and precepts which they have been able 
to gather from experience and practice. Now, since the end 
which men thus speaking have in view, can be reached both 
in the one way and in the other, it is manifest that both 
classes must act upon the same principles, and that these, 
since they at the same time form legitimate subjects of 
speculation, and are capable of being put to practical uses, 
may be combined so as to form a system of rules which 
will be universally admitted to deserve the name of an art.” 
Those, if there are any such, who go so far as to maintain 
that the natural powers are sufficient for the production of 
eloquence without training of any sort, are contradicted by 
notorious and invariable facts. And those who maintain or 
conceive that practice and the study of models are in them- 
selves sufficient aids, must be reminded that, so far as their 
success exceeds that of the unlearned speaker, it is gained 
for them by this circumstance, that, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not, they obey more closely than he does 
those principles which are common to them with him. If 
we suppose that the practised speaker who decries rhetoric 
is a perfect orator, he may be safely assured that no sound 
system of rhetoric which he may condescend to study, will 
expound to him a single principle which he has not already 
reduced to practice; and even if we suppose him more mo- 
derately skilled in the art, he may be told with equal truth, 
that the system will not contradict any principle which he 
has used in practice, and found effectual for his end. 

If, then, a student of eloquence, who declines to listen 
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to a rhetorical exposition of the principles of his art, at- 
tempts to justify his refusal by maintaining, as an universal 
proposition, that, in every art, a systematic acquaintance 
with the principles is useless or injurious to one who wishes 
to practise it, his assertion, contradicted by common sense 
~ and immemorial experience, deserves no serious answer. 
But if he maintains that this particular art forms an excep- 
tion to the general rule, and that in regard to it his propo- 
sition is true, he will find that the arguments by which his 
position may be most plausibly supported are two. He may 
allege, either, first, that the experience of modern Europe 
has shown rhetorical studies to be useless for the end at 
which they profess to aim, or, secondly, that rhetoric has 
failed in furnishing such a systematic view of principles as 
can be considered either complete or useful. These argu- 
ments lead us to consider a difference, to which we have 
not yet adverted, between the ancient and the modern me- 
thods of studying eloquence. 

We have already fully admitted, or rather we > have laid 
it formally down as an element in the view which we take 
of the subject treated in these pages, that the philosophical 
principles, or (which in certain respects is the same thing) 
the preceptive rules, of rhetoric, are not by themselves suf- 
ficient even for that negative purpose which, as we have 
also said, all schemes of mental training have’ most promi- 
nently in view. A critical examination of models in ora- * 
tory, and the other branches of literature, is an indispen- 
sable part of the task which the rhetorical student is bound 
to perform. Now, of these two divisions, or modes of 
studying eloquence, the former is emphatically the ancient, - 
and the latter the modern method. 
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Aristotle’s treatise is strictly and wholly didactic; his 
criticisms are short, infrequent, and closely limited to the 
immediate purpose of explaining his argument; and al- 
though he strenuously recommends the study of the histo- 
rical and other branches of literature as a means of collect- 
ing the materials of eloquence, we cannot with certainty 
gather from any part of his work a distinct advice to the 
prosecution of these studies, as furnishing models of com- 
position. From the temper of the great philosopher's 
mind, it may not be rash to suspect that, even if he had 
been unfettered in his method of dealing with his subject, 
he might perhaps have placed a higher value than most 
men will do on the systematic precepts of the art, and have 
too much neglected its critical portion; but there are cer- 
tain reasons which deprive us of the right to infer positively 
that this was really his view of the matter. His main pur- 
pose was the formation of a system of precepts for spoken 
eloquence, written composition being adverted to but occa- 
sionally, and by way of digression; but, down to his time, 
the only high specimens of spoken oratory were the ha- 
rangues of his Attic contemporaries ; and for him, the tu- 
tor of Alexander, and the pensioner of Philip, the orations 
of Demosthenes (if the best of these were composed before 
the treatise on rhetoric, which is a doubtful point), were 
no safe themes of criticism or commendation. After Aris- 
totle’s time, it is true, criticism became more prominent in 
the manuals of eloquence: the best works which remain 
to us of some of its most renowned teachers, such as Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, are purely critical; and in the 
writings of some others, which are principally preceptive, 
by far the most valuable portions are critical analyses of 
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literary works, examples of this latter sort being the spirit- 
ed and refined dissertations of Cicero, the judicious and 
liberal remarks of Quinctilian, and the severe but often 
very instructive criticisms of the boy-philosopher Hermo- 
genes. But although criticism grew as the models of ex- 
cellence accumulated, the tendency to theorize and syste- 
matize kept equal pace with its increase; and in the latest 
and worst days of ancient rhetoric, criticism, which, if not 
so difficult as philosophical generalization, demands a wider 
union of powers and knowledge, died entirely away, leaving 
the rhetorical systems as bare of the highest kind of illus- 
tration as Aristotle’s work, while they were a thousand times 
more complicated in the rules which they expounded. 
Since the revival of learning, men seem in general to 
have derived their opinions as to the real nature and value 
of the ancient rhetoric, not so much from the works of 
Aristotle, or even those of Cicero, Quinctilian, and Hermo- 
genes, as from treatises like the curious rhetorical dialogue 
of Alcuin with Charlemagne, a production which, with its 
burdensome, wearisome, and useless subdivisions, its odd, 
impossible, and unpractical examples, and its confident 
claims to infallibility, is a fair specimen, but by no means 
one of the worst, of those. treatises which fill the collection 
of the Rhetores Latini, and the separate volumes of such 
men as Theon, Aphthonius, and the other Greek rhetori- 
cians of the declining ages. We have consequently, in » 
modern times, run into the opposite extreme; and, as we 
have already admitted, the prevalent tendency has long 
been to deny that the systematic rules are of any use what- 
ever. The writings of a few very able men have been in-.. 
sufficient ‘to stem the current, although the list of rhetorical 
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writers includes Bacon in our own country, and Fenelon 
in France. : 

But we must return to the two arguments against rhe- 
torical studies, from which we have diverged in order to 
collect materials for answering them ; and, first, as to the 
objection from the supposed experience of modern times. 
In the first place, it will surely be confessed that there is 
an antecedent presumption against the supposition that the 
study of principles is unnecessary ; and, in the next place, 
any appeal to the success of modern oratory or prose lite- 
rature in general, in proof that certain methods are useless 
which the ancients practised and the moderns do not, would 
require to be accompanied by an assertion,—which, if we are 
competently informed, we shall scarcely venture to make,— 
that in excellence of composition, taken in its highest 
sense, modern oratory and prose literature are not inferior 
to those of the ancients. But, further, we must also recol- 
lect that the study of models is in itself a study of princi- 
ples, if it be conducted with intelligence, or so as to serve 
any good purpose whatever ; for he who adopts this mode 
of study to the exclusion of the other, is just playing the 
part of a traveller, who, undertaking a journey on foot 
through a difficult country, begins by throwing his map 
into the fire, and resolves to trust to the guidance of chance 
passengers. We are, indeed, strongly inclined to hold one 
doctrine, which, if it be sound, would compel us to believe 
that the immediate study of the principles is far more ne- 
cessary in modern times than it ever could have been in 
the ancient world. We believe that, for the attainment of 
a certain degree of success, this study may be much more 
safely dispensed with by the public speaker than by the 
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author who gives his thoughts to the world in books. The 
former is, in the delivery of his harangues, instituting per 
force a series of experiments, from which, doubtless at the 
expense of many a mortifying failure, he must, if he pos- 
sesses natural powers capable of producing eloquence in 
any circumstances, at length learn, or approach to learn- 
ing, both the principles of eloquence, and its most useful 
practical rules. The author almost wholly wants this aid. 
His experiments, if they are to be called so, are usually 
few, and he has but the most imperfect means of judging 
what has been their issue; for the success or failure of a 
book is dependent on so many circumstances, that it can 
seldom enable the writer to determine how far it has been 
owing to his success or failure in the great end of composi- 
tion. But, lastly, on this head, a late writer, Whately, 
has thrown out a hint which has in it much truth as well 
as ingenuity. He remarks that, after all, the modern dis- 
avowal of rhetorical studies may not be strictly consistent 
with truth. The suspicion of rhetorical artifice, he says, 
creates such distrust that every one is eager to disclaim it, 
and none more so than those who have availed themselves 
of it most widely and successfully. The ancients were freed 
from the necessity of this venial duplicity by the peculiar 
nature of their education, in which, under the name of rhe- 
torical training, were included all the branches of learning 
requisite for the accomplishment of a man qualified to shine 
in political life... The Greek rhetorician taught his pupil 
the principles of politics, legislation, and every department 
of general knowledge; and the pupil, when he had taken 
his place in the nation asa public man, was called an orator 
(pyrep) and not, as we should now call him, a statesman. 
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No man required to conceal his having studied the subsi- 
diary sciences; or rather every one wished. to have it be- 
lieved that he was familiar with them; and his skill in rhe- 
toric proper escaped notice in the general muster. The 
dissimilar position of the ancients is further illustrated by a 
second consideration, which is commented.on for a different 
purpose by another writer of high. authority, namely, that 
the Greek orators seem always to have had in. view the 
communication of an zsthetical, pleasure to their hearers, 
as an end scarcely subordinate even to the principal one 
of moving their minds to belief and action. An assembly 
which did not listen to Demosthenes with the less admira- 
tion, nor with the less disposition to be convinced by his 
argument, for knowing that he had devoted months to the 
preparation of his speech, and who recognised in some. of 
its most impassioned appeals whole paragraphs which they 
had heard him pronounce before, were not likely to be 
staggered by reflecting that the speaker had long studied 
oratory under Isocrates. 

But the second objection, levelled against the preceptive 
section of rhetoric, asserts that every system of the kind is 
incomplete, and therefore useless. -The allegation of in- 
completeness is perfectly true; but it does not warrant the 
inference. No rational inquirer into rhetorical principles 
Jas ever pretended to have fully explored all the regions 
of mind over which eloquence holds its empire ; indeed, in 
entering on such investigations, as far as they involve sim- 
ply matters of tact and experience, he is encroaching on the 
province of other branches of the mental philosophy, and 
abandoning that of rhetoric, which, receiving its facts from 
without, busies itself properly in determining the relation 
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which the facts bear to a certain end. Neither from ordi- 
nary and unscientific observation, nor from the systematic 
inquiries of philosophy, do we yet know nearly all that may 
be learned as to the principles of the mental economy ; 
and, moreover, when psychology and its kindred sciences 
shall have reached their utmost development, they will 
still find their province to be surrounded on all sides by a 
darkness which created intellect cannot penetrate. But 
those who have studied the philosophy of mind most prac- 
tically and most profoundly, are also those who can bear 
the most decided testimony to the fact, that the incom- 
pleteness of its results does not deprive it either of interest 
or usefulness. The same thing is even more palpably true 
of this particular branch of inquiry, in which every expe- 
riment is instituted with a direct view to a certain practi- 
cal end. ; 


The avowed incompleteness, however, not merely of all 
existing, but of all possible rhetorical systems, not only 
forms no valid ground for denying their usefulness, but 
may suggest very strong positive arguments in their favour. 
Those rhetorical rules which are really sound and useful 
do not mark out, like guide-posts inscribed with the pe- 
nalties of a turnpike statute, one fixed road in which they 
tell the student of eloquence that he must’ travel, al- 
though there are other roads which will equally well lead 
him to his journey’s end: the most important and certain 
of them, indeed, are not even directions which indicate to 
him the best road in which to travel; but they are peremp- 
tory warnings, set up at certain places to inform him, that 
the cross-roads which at these points diverge from the 
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highway, will lead him quite astray if he shall be tempted 
to strike into them. Now, it so happens that rhetoric 
would completely attain this its purpose of protecting us 
against error, if, discarding all special rules, it were simply 
to hold up to view, at all points suspected of being the 
commencement of bewildering paths, a statement of its own. 
fundamental and ruling principle, and of two or three of 
the most obvious corollaries which the principle involves. 
If the student of eloquence has been enabled, no matter 
by what means, firmly to apprehend and retain these es- 
sential truths, he has made an acquisition which is more 
valuable than any other connected with his art. 


To the apprehension of those truths we have here en- 
deavoured to aid in leading him. The aim of all composi- 
tion not poetical being the Production of Belief, the great 
task of the speaker or writer should be the study of the 
character of those whom ‘he addresses, or, in other words, 
the study of human nature in all its regions, if possible, 
but at any rate in those with whose peculiarities his pur- 
pose is most likely to bring him into collision. This study 
must be prosecuted both in the closet and in the world, by 
reflection as well as by study and observation. In those 
departments of it which bear reference to human nature in 
the abstract, the hints of some writers on eloquence may 
aid a little, and metaphysical studies greatly more; but 
even in this field the investigation of the recluse will often 
be barren; and for the infinitely more varied and interest- 
ing study of individual character, the aspirant after literary 
or oratorical fame must repair to the crowded scenes of ac- 
tive life. But the knowledge with which study so conduct- 
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ed will store and fortify the mind, must be applied by the 
mind, in its constant meditations, to the special purpose of 
enabling us to accommodate our discourse both to the in- 
tellect, the imagination, and the feelings, the temper and 
prejudices, the state and amount of knowledge, and, in 
short, to the whole character, of our readers or hearers. 
There are some minds endowed with vigorous understand- 
ing, active imagination, and deep and varied sensibilities, 
in which much of this knowledge seems to be almost in- 
stinctive; the possessors of such minds are men of genius, 
and eloquent almost as soon as. experience has enabled 
them to overcome preliminary and practical difficulties ; 
and it is only from minds thus naturally full and strong 
that eloquence of the highest class will ever issue. Even 
genius, however, is a light that too often leads astray; and 
the highest genius has always been the most warm in its 
gratitude to philosophy for stretching out her hand to lead 
it back to truth and nature. But there are innumerable 
and endless degrees and kinds of intellect, all below the 
highest, all imperfectly fitted for the tasks of conviction 
and persuasion, all requiring aid from without, all capable 
of receiving and profiting by such aid, and all more or less 
deficient in a distinct apprehension of the true aim of elo- 
quence. In eloquence, as in morality, every class of minds 
is liable in its own way to forget and abandon the right 
path. The man of strong intellect and firm will degener- 
ates into dogmatism, and reasons with his fellow-men in 
the same spirit in which the Jews built the second temple, 
where every man worked with one hand, and with the 
other hand held a weapon. If, in the common intercourse 
of society, we refuse to humour the characters of those 
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around us, we shall receive our reward in the loss of confi- 
dence and love; if, when we reason with or endeavour to 
instruct them, we refuse to make a similar allowance for 
those principles in their minds on which we seek to oper- 
ate, the result will be that we shall leave them careless, 
uninformed, and unconvinced. On the other hand, the 
man of fancy and warm feelings soars into the fairy-land of 
poetry; amidst clouds of imagery and tempests of passion 
his hearers catch but the faintest glimpse of the truth 
which he designed to unfold; and a weighing of proofs or 
a comprehension of explanations are things altogether out 
of the question. The poet and the dogmatist are equally 
distant from genuine eloquence; and both equally forget, 
that he who wishes to convince others of a truth should 
aim principally at discovering, not in what aspect the as~ 
sertion and its proof present themselves to his own mind, 
but in what light they are likely to be viewed by those to 
whom he is about to communicate them. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Rueroric, though etymologically referring to spoken elo- 
quence only, was, even by the ancients, considered as fairly 
and necessarily embracing written composition likewise ; 
and in modern times, in which the press discharges so 
many of the functions which the public speaker of old ex- 
ercised in his own person, the extension is quite indispen- 
sable. In the widest acceptation, then, Rhetoric is the 
art of Composition in Prose. However, even in treatises 
far more detailed than the present, it has been found con- 
venient to limit the subject to Argumentative Compesition ; 
and accordingly this view will be taken in the illustrations 
now to be offered. One who has accurately studied the 
philosophy and practice of Rhetorical Argument, will have 
little to learn when he turns to other branches of compo- 


sition. 


It will be advisable to adopt, with only an immaterial 
deviation from the.order, the division of the subject which 
is laid down in the treatise of Aristotle; according to which 
the rules of Rhetoric will be treated in three sections; the 
first embracing the principles on which Belief must be 
produced by rhetorical composition; the second treating 
very briefly of the Disposition or Arrangement of the Parts 
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of an argumentative discourse ; and the third entering on 
the examination of the principles of Style. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE THREE RHETORICAL GROUNDS OF BELIEF, 


It is laid down by Aristotle, as the foundation of the 
rhetorical art, that the Belief which it is the purpose of 
eloquence to produce, flows, so far as it is produced by the 
discourse, from one or another of three causes, and from 
no others. Either, first, the conclusion has been proved, 
or seems, to those to whom it is addressed, to have been 
proved, by arguments directly appealing to the understand- 
ing; or, secondly, the discourse has created a bias in 
favour of the writer or speaker, which makes the conclusion 
be received on the authority of his assertion; or, thirdly, 
the discourse has excited in the minds of the hearers or 
readers other feelings (besides those favourable to the 
speaker or writer), by which the understanding is in the 
same way biassed. These in their order will now engage 
our attention. ; 


Secr. I1— The Production of Belief by Arguments. | 


Under the first head we are invited to examine the 
principles which should direct us in the Discovery of Ar- 
guments, and in their Arrangement. 
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And, first, as to the Discovery of arene For as- 
sisting the writer or speaker in this task, the ancient rhe- 
toricians offered means of two kinds. The one was a Clas- 
sification of Arguments into their different kinds, with illus- 
trative hints as to the proper uses of each. The second 
was the amassing of a collection of Topics or Common- 
places, of which some were arguments that admitted of 
being applied in any question of moral reasoning; while 
others, although not so widely available, were so for all 
questions embraced under the particular department of 
oratory in which they were classed. 


I. In modern times the use of common-places has been 
universally decried, as a mere device for qualifying a man 
to speak or write fluently on subjects of which he is utterly 
ignorant; and if all objections to the art were as well 
founded as this, it would be truly a waste of time to study 
it. The invention was well suited for enabling a subtle 
and flowery declaimer, like the sophist Gorgias, to justify 
his famous boast, that he could speak extempore on any 
given question ; but the systematic use of these storehouses 
of universal topics was utterly preposterous in the business 
of real life. ‘Such discourse,” says Blair, with great truth, 
“could be no other than trivial. What is truly solid and 
persuasive must be drawn ex visceribus cause, from a ‘tho- 
rough knowledge of.the subject, and profound meditation 
on it. They who would direct students of oratory to any 
other sources of argumentation, only delude them}; and, by 
attempting to render rhetoric too perfect an art, they ren- 
der it in truth a trifling and childish study.” _Ifwe thought 
the ancient Topics really worthy of defence, we would not 
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be deterred from defending them, either by this grave rea- 
soning, or by the recollection of Corporal Trim’s extempo- 
raneous oration on the white bear; but the rebuke of the 
Critic, and the ridicule of the wit, are both well déserved. 
And yet in this, as in most other errors, we detect merely 
the misapplication of a truth. For the invention of the 
Topics is founded on a consideration of the common prin- 
ciples and relations of matters of reasoning in general, and 
of those matters which are embraced under each particular 
division of knowledge ; and it is manifest that reflection on 
such general truths as these, although it ought not to be 
applied as those ancient sophists applied it, is in itself not 
merely an unobjectionable, but a positively useful and ne- 
cessary duty, for those who wish either to write well or to 
think rightly. Even as to the practical use of common- 
places, no one who has been accustomed to hear practised 
public speakers can have failed to remark, that most of 
them fall more or less into the repetition of set phrases and 
ideas, which are as truly common-places as if they had 
been learned by rote from Boethius or Fortunatianus: and 
in the oratory of the bar, where extemporaneous fluency is 
indispensable, the systematic use of common-places is to 
some extent both advantageous and ordinary. For written 
compositions common-places are unnecessary and absurd ; 
_ and we are not encouraged to their adoption by the exam- 
ple of Cicero, who, having sent-to Atticus a treatise pre- 
faced by an eloquent introduction, was reminded by his 
friend that he had already used the passage as the proce- 
mium of another work. 
- Knowledge of the subject of the composition, and medi- 
tation on its facts and principles, must, as our authority just 
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cited has told us, be substituted for treasuries of common- 
places; and no one has insisted on the necessity of such 
studies more strenuously than Aristotle, who, although he 
wrote with the view of aiding public speakers, and there- 
fore, both in his Rhetoric and his Topics, collected those * 
common-places which he considered most useful, yet broad- 
ly and repeatedly lays down the doctrine of their total in- 
sufficiency as the principal source of the orator’s materials. 
One chapter of the Rhetoric contains as much practical 
sense on this subject as might satisfy the most determined 
of modern utilitarians ; and we cannot do better than dismiss 
the Topics by stating its substance, which, although address- 
ed immediately to the case’ of public speaking, possesses 
much value even with regard to purely literary composi- - 
tions. It has been observed, says he, that, for plebeian 
assemblies, unlearned men are by far the most persuasive 
orators. And why is this? Simply because they state the 
particular facts from which they themselves have drawn 
their inferences, and which the audience know and are 
qualified to comprehend ; while instructed men, addressing 
the same hearers, puzzle and repel them by enunciating 
universal truths. This remark is followed by four advices 
to the orator. First, he is warmly urged to the anxious 
study of his subject, as in every view essential to his suc- 
cess. Secondly, the advice is enforced by reminding him, 
that the more facts he knows’as to the matter to be handled, 
the better chance has he of discovering among them some 
argument which will prove convincing. Thirdly, he is 
warned that the general rule of oratory which directs the 
speaker to study and condescend to the characters of his 
hearers, must be specially applied, so far as his means of ~ 
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knowledge allow him, to the particular persons whom he 
happens to address. Fourthly, he is cautioned not to shun 
the statement of common and well-known facts, but rather 
to consider these as the great magazine of his arguments. 


II. The second sort of aid which the ancient rhetoricians 


held out for the Discovery of Arguments, namely, that 


which results from a Classification of their Kinds, is as truly 
sound and valuable as the other sort is the reverse. It has, 
however, met with little more favour in the eyes of the mo- 
derns; but in our own times, one of the ablest writers on 
rhetoric has adopted Aristotle’s division of arguments, ana- 
lysing it satisfactorily, and increasing its utility by several 
excellent supplements of his own. All that follows on this 
part of the subject may be considered as either suggested 
by Aristotle and Whately, or in substance directly borrow- 
ed from them, except a few incidental remarks and illustra- 
tions. 

It must be premised, however, that in every thing to be 
said on this head, reference is made solely to moral truths, 
as the conclusions sought to be established in argument. 
All reasoning is of course ultimately founded on admitted 
truths, and such reasoning as will serve the orator’s purpose 
must be founded on truths admitted by those whom he ad- 
dresses. Necessary truths, constituting the first principles 


’ of the mathematical sciences, can scarcely ever enter into 


rhetorical consideration in any shape, and may be safely left 
out of view altogether. Contingent truths, composing the 
other great class of ultimate principles, and embracing 
truths moral and physical, compose the great quarry of ma- 
terials for human thought and reasoning; the latter class, 
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however, occupying, in most applications of rhetorical prin- 
ciples, a place comparatively subordinate. 

With regard to the Division of Arguments, then, it is to 
be observed, in the first place, that the division which aids 
the rhetorical student, is one neither founded on differ- 
ences in the mode of stating them (as syllogistic, unsyllogis- . 
tic, or the like), nor on differences in their matter (as mo- 
ral or necessary ), nor on differences in the purpose of using 
them (as direct or indirect, probative or refutative argu- 
ments). That which is here useful is a division of argu- 
ments as such. Upon this principle Aristotle may be un- 
derstood as dividing all arguments in moral reasoning into — 
three kinds ; what he calls the «ixds (literally, Proof of Pro- 
bability) ; the Sign or Symptom (cnycioy); and the Example 
(mapdSevypa). Whately first divides all arguments into Two 
Classes, the first consisting of “such as might have been 
employed to account for the fact or principle maintained, 
supposing its truth granted;” the second, of “such as could 
not be so employed.” The former class he considers to be 
the eixéra of Aristotle, and terms them Arguments @ prioré, 
or Arguments from Antecedent Probability. Those of the 
second class he considers as all referable to Aristotle’s two 
classes of Signs and Examples. 

1. The cixds, or Argument a priori, is an argument from 
cause to effect, these words being understood in the popu- 
lar and ordinary sense. The conviction which it bears evi- 
dently admits of innumerable degrees of strength, from the 
faintest shadow of likelihood to complete moral certainty. 
The shades of distinction cannot be marked by appropriate 
terms, either in the language of common life or in that of 
philosophy ; both because they run into each other imper- 
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ceptibly at every point of the progression, and because the 
same proof, perhaps, does not appear to any two minds as 
involving exactly the same strength of evidence. Never- 
theless there are in popular language some distinguishing 
words, of which rhetoric may advantageously avail itself. 
The two most ordinary and useful of these are, Plausibility 
and Probability, both of them wide words, but each marked 
in common use by its own essential and distinctive charac- 
ter. Probability, indeed, in the philosophical and proper 
sense, embraces all the degrees of moral evidence; but in 
the popular meaning here adverted to, it imports a degree 
of evidence higher than that of plausibility. Plausibility is 
a faint degree of likelihood, whose essence Campbell, quite 
accurately as it should seem, has analysed thus. The 
hearer considers an argument as plausible which does not 
contradict his own experience, or that system of general 
truths which, more or less extensive in different minds, has 
been collected by every mind from particular facts remem- 
bered. If the argument goes farther than this point, it loses 
the character of plausibility, and acquires a higher rank, 
passing, in ordinary language, into the class of probabilities ; 
if it falls short, by contradicting any of our habitual con- 
clusions, it is less than plausible, and utterly worthless to- 
wards effecting conviction. The only objection to the term 
plausibility arises from this; that, on account of ordinary 
- associations, it suggests to most minds an unfavourable im- 
pression, which does not necessarily or properly belong to 
the species of evidence it is here used to designate ; for, al- 
though a plausible proof must never be taken for more than 
it is worth, it may often do infinite service in preparing the 
way for others more convincing. Campbell has proposed 
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to substitute for it the word verisimilitude, but his advice 
has not been followed. It has been observed by the same 
writer, that this quality of a non-contradiction of experience, 
is the essential condition of what in poetical invention is 
called truth to nature. We pronounce the characters in a 
poem to be well sustained if the acts ascribed to them are 
similar to those which we have seen such men perform in 
such circumstances; and as the poet undertakes to prove 
nothing, we rest in the intellectual pleasure which the in- 
vention affords us. Ifa similar picture of character in ac- 
tion is laid before us, as a step towards convincing us that 
a certain act has really been done, we try the representa- 
tion by the former test; but then, if the argument holds 
good to the extent to which it professes to go, we retain 
our conviction of this faint antecedent probability, as an 
element to aid us in judging of the sufficiency of other 
proofs, if such shall afterwards be adduced. Arguments a 
priori which deserve the name of probable, go farther than 
this, and rise gradually till they operate complete convic- 
tion. “ As far as any cause, popularly speaking, has a ten- 
dency to produce a certain effect, so far its existence is an 
argument for that of the effect. Ifthe cause be fully suffi- 
cient, and no wpediments intervene, the effect in question 
follows certainly ; and the nearer we approach to this, the 
stronger the argument.” 

2. The class of Signs forms a very large numerical propor- 
tion of our materials in argumentative composition. It is 
satisfactorily analysed by Whately, whom we here follow 
closely in all our observations on it, venturing only on one 
point a silent dissent. “ As far as any circumstance is what 
may be called a condition of the existence of a certain effect 
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or phenomenon, so far it may be inferred from the existence - 
of that effect ; if it be a condition absolutely essential, the 
argument is of course demonstrative ; and the probability 
is the stronger in proportion as we appreach to that case. 
Of this kind are the following arguments. A man is sus- 
pected as the perpetrator of a murder, from the circumstance 
of his clothes being bloody ; the murder being considered 
as, in a certain degree, a probable condition of that appear- 
ance; that is, it is presumed that his clothes would not 
otherwise have been bloody. Again, from the appearance 
of ice, we infer decidedly the existence of a temperature 
below the freezing point; that temperature being an essen- 
tial condition of the crystallization of water.” 

Arguments which infer effect from cause having been 
ranked as our first branch, and examples, the third branch, 
being, as we shall immediately discover, incapable by them- 
selves of leading to absolute moral conviction,—the class of 
signs must include both those proofs which from an admit- 
ted phenomenon infer its cause, and those which from the 
same datum infer a condition which is not the cause. And, 
first, as to those arguments which prove the existence of 
causes by that of their effects, it must be specially observed, 
that the cause “is never so proved so far forth as it is a 
cause, but so far forth as it is a condition, or necessary cir- 
cumstance.” This is far from being so shadowy a distinc- 
tion as might be supposed ; it enters radically into the mode 
in which the mind is affected by the different methods of 
using causes and effects to prove each other. The propo- 
sition, as it is here maintained, without involving, or tempt- 
ing us to institute, any inroad into the debateable land of the 
philosophy of causation, is simply this: that my conviction 
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of the existence of a fact, from my knowledge of another. 
fact which is its effect, is exactly the same kind of convic- 
tion as I should derive of the same truth from my knowledge 
of any fact which was not an effect, but a simple condition, 
or other concomitant; any difference in the strength of evi- 
dence in particular cases depends solely on the circumstan- 
ces, and, as these vary, the one kind of proof may now be 
the stronger, and now the other. From the fact that Mos- 
cow was burned in the month of September 1812, we infer 
the existence of the city in the preceding month, because 
that previous existence, although no cause of the conflagra- 
tion, in any sense of the word, is a condition, but for which 
the catastrophe could not have taken place; and as the- 
previous existence is a necessary condition, the conviction 
which the inference gives amounts to complete moral cer- 
tainty; but, from the same fact, as it is now stated, we can 
draw, as to the causes of it, no inferences whatever that 
amount to more than the weakest of all plausibilities, being 
just an enumeration of causes, by any of which it is possible 
the event may have been produced, though, with regard to 
most of them, we cannot pronounce any one to be more 
probable than the rest. On the other hand, if, when we 
have perused the writings of an author, our feelings and our 
critical judgment agree in declaring them to possess high 
and genuine eloquence, we infer at once the genius of the 
writer (the cause, or one of the concurring causes, of the 
excellence), and our inference is one of positive certainty, 
because we know genius to be a necessary condition, without 
which the work could not have possessed the merit it does : 
while, in the same case, on this naked enunciation of it, our 
inferences as to many of those conditions of the excellence, 
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which are not in any sense causes, must be founded on plau- 


sibilities as weak as those described under the last example. 

Of Signs, then, many are not causes. It is needless to 
illustrate this species of signs further by individual exam- 
ples; but it is important to observe, that some general 
classes of arguments fall under this second division of signs. 
Of this sort is the Argument from Testimony, to which, if 
we were to embrace in our view any besides moral truths, 
we should have to add the argument from Calculation of 
Chances, on which so much rests in the science of natural 
theology. Both of these arguments are signs from which we 
infer conditions that are not causes. The argument from 
testimony has been thus analyzed. “ The premise is the 
existence of the testimony ; the conclusion, the truth of 
what is attested ; which is considered as a condition of the 
testimony having been given; since it is evident, that so 
far only as this is allowed (7. e. so far only as it is allowed 
that the testimony would not have been given had it aot 
been true) can this argument have any force.” The testi- 
mony of the inspired writers is before us, declaring the truth 
of the Bible history ; we believe in the truth thus testified, 
because,—assuming that we have examined the antecedent 
steps of the argument, and have reached the point at which 
the argument from testimony comes in unmixed,—we be- 
lieve the witnesses, or, in other words, we are convinced 
that, but for the truth of their testimony (its condition), it 
would not have been given. On this head we must content 
ourselves with simply urging the study of one of the most 
deeply important inquiries connected with the argument, 
namely, the genuine test of concurrent testimonies. The 
subject is ably treated both by Campbell and Whately, and 
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the former writer thus states the principle. “In a number 
of concurrent testimonies (in cases wherein there could have 
been no previous concert), there is a probability distinct 
from that which may be termed the sum of the probabilities 
resulting from the testimonies of the witnesses,—a proba- 
bility which would remain, even though the witnesses were 
of such a character as to merit no faith at all. This proba- 
bility arises purely from the concurrence itself. That such 
a concurrence should spring from chance, is as one to infi- 
nitude; that is, in other words, morally impossible. If, there- 
fore, concert be excluded, there remains no other supposi- 
tion but the reality of the fact.” — 

3. We now pass to the third and last kind of Arguments, 
those from Example, which Whately analyses thus. In all 
the arguments designated by this name, “we consider one 
or more known individual objects, or instances of a certain 
class, as fair specimens, in respect of some point or other 
of that class; and consequently draw an inference from 
them respecting either the whole class, or other less known 
individuals of it. In arguments of this kind, then, it will 
be found, that, universally, we assume as a major premise, 
that what is true (in regard to the point in question) of 
the individual or individuals which we bring forward and 
appeal to, is true of the whole class to which they belong: 
the minor premise next asserts something of that individual ; 
and the same is then inferred respecting the whole class ; 
whether we stop at that general conclusion, or descend 
from thence to another unknown individual; in which last 
case, which is the most usually called the argument from 
example, we generally omit, for the sake of brevity, the in- 
termediate step, and pass at once, in the expression of the 
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arguments, from the known to the unknown individual.” 
These principles apply not only to the common argument 
from Example, but to those from Induction, Experience, 
Analogy, and the like. 

' The easiest way of discovering the real force of this class 
of arguments for direct conviction, is (for those at least 
who are not wilfully resolved on creating difficulties for 
themselves) to examine its relation to the principles of lo- 
gic. Both the Argument from Antecedent Probability and 
the Argument from Signs are strictly logical ; or, in other 
words, they can be so stated that their form will of itself 
shew whether the conclusion is legitimate or not; for, in or- 
der to reduce arguments of these kinds to formal syllogisms, 
we have only to restore the premise suppressed in ordinary 
discourse, and to limit in such a way the expression of 
both premises, that the degree of probability may distinctly 
appear in each, and may thence pass regularly into the 
conclusion. If the premises are certain, the conclusion. will 
be so likewise ; if that element is wanting, the conclusion 
will only reach one or another of the infinite degrees of 
probability. Now, on the other hand, the Argument from 
Example, in all its varied shapes, is always one which will 
not stand the test of transformation into a logical shape. 
We may comprehend this most readily in the case of a 
rhetorical Induction, which, assuming Whately’s analysis 
as our guide, is an argument stopping short at the general 
conclusion from the premises, without going on to the last 
step, which infers as to the unknown individual. The process 
thus performed corresponds with what most logicians call 
an Imperfect Induction, which is truly no logical induction 
at all, but merely something wearing the appearance of it. 
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The logical induction (to borrow again from a high meta- 
physical authority already cited) is governed by the rule, 
“ That what belongs (or does not belong) to all the con- 
stituent parts, belongs (or does not belong) to the constitu- 
ted whole.” The imperfect or rhetorical induction assumes, 
that what belongs (or does not belong) to some of the con- 
stituent parts, belongs (or does not belong) to the consti- — 
tuted whole. This conclusion may or may not be true in 
the particular case, but it is always illogical. 

There is a pressing reason for urging the importance of 
this view of the subject. In matters of moral reasoning, 
the argument from example is oftener misused than any 
other, and is altogether a very dangerous one in unskilful 
hands, the mischief sometimes falling on him who uses it, 
and sometimes on those to whom it is addressed. We are 
apt to be widely misled by the analogies of physical science, 
which give the name of induction to arguments in which 
an inference is drawn respecting a whole class from expe- 
riments on a few individuals, or even from one solitary ex- 
periment. If this experiment has been cautiously and un- 
objectionably made, so as to insure the essential point, that 
the individual is truly an adequate specimen of the class, 
the inference is sound and the induction valid. The pro- 
cess of reasoning, in short, sets out from a number of silent 
assumptions, and it is worthless if any one of these has been 
unwarranted. The history of the material sciences abounds 
with instances of the most grievous errors which have arisen 
from such assumptions of false data; and this notwithstand- 
ing the facilities generally existing there for decisive expe- 
riments, by which the philosopher may place the subjects 
of his inquiries almost in any circumstances he will. In 
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moral science we can scarcely ever experiment at all: we 
are confined to the task of watching the phenomena which 
the course of nature evolves, and of drawing our conclu- 
‘sions from facts as to which we are often exceedingly in 
doubt whether we may not have misapprehended their real 
nature and causes “ The experimentum crucis,” says 
Playfair, in his Preliminary Dissertation to the work from 
which this treatise is reprinted, “ is of such weight in 
matters of induction, that in all those branches of science 
where it cannot easily be resorted to, (the circumstances 
of an experiment being out of our power, and incapable 
of being varied at pleasure), there is often a great want 
of conclusive evidence......Men deceive themselves con- 
tinually, and think they are reasoning from fact and ex- 
perience, when in reality they are only reasoning from a 
mixture of truth and falsehood.” I learn from a few expe- 
riments that certain acids act on certain other bodies as 
solyents ; and the inferences are correct, not because they 
are logically: drawn, but because all the assumptions on 
which they proceed have been tested by observation, and 
discovered to be well founded. Afterwards, turning to sub- 
jects of moral reasoning, I infer that all political revolutions 
are accompanied by wars and bloodshed, because I know 
that such evils attended the French Revolution of the 
eighteenth century, and that which took place in England 
‘in the first half of the seventeenth. The conclusion, as 
every one will tell me, is false ; but it is also logically in- 
consequent ; for the reasoning has silently assumed as true 
an infinite number of principles, all of which are essential 
to its validity, and many of which are utterly destitute of 
truth and probability. 
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The principles to which it has been here attempted to 
invite the student’s notice, are convincingly illustrated by 
Campbell, in his analysis of arguments from experience. — 
The evidence of Analogy, as the same writer observes, “ is 
but a more indirect experience, founded on some remote 
similitude ;” and its force is always small, requiring indeed 
a very unusual accumulation of comparisons before it can 
be relied on for any further purpose in argument than that 
which it has often served so well, namely, the repelling of 
captious refutations. In this kind of argument, quite as 
strictly as in any other instance of example, the things com- 
pared are assumed, in regard to the point of comparison, to 
belong to the same genus; but there is evidently here a 
still greater risk than that which prevails in other reason- 
ings of the same class, of either over-estimating or under- 
estimating the weight of the evidence. The generic and 
specific names in common use alternately involve us in mis- 
takes and help to extricate us from them. All of these 
are accurate for their own purposes; but the purpose for 
which we use the example may,. though quite legitimate, 
be extremely different from that which has dictated the 
common divisions. If, taking any number of men, who 
form a class in respect of social or civil relations,—a nation, 
a civic community, or even a large household,—we discover 
a certain physical peculiarity in one individual, and thence, 
without examination, infer it of another,—we are arguing, 
not from similarity, but from one of the remotest and most 
worthless of all analogies; an analogy founded, not on any 
of those qualities of the individuals which came into view 
in their classification, but on one which merely happens 
to belong to one of them, and possibly or probably may 
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not be found in any other, being, in short, what logicians 
would call an inseparable accident. On the other hand, di- 
rect and close similarities may be continually discovered 
between individuals which have in ordinary language no 
common name, and which could not be classed together 
for any of the practical purposes of life. Amidst the count- 
less variety of natures and ends which divides the universe 
into such an interminable number of classes, genera, and 
species, all the individuals are united by at least one com- 
mon relation, that which the created bear to the Creator ; 
and when we endeavour to contemplate the world in its 
position towards God, we discover near and essential resem- 
blances between the highest sentient beings and the most 
insignificant atoms of matter,—between the spirit of the 
archangel and the trodden grain of sand. 

In estimating the force of Arguments from Example, our 
great task should always be, to discover the principle of the 
division which the reasoning assumes. If we clearly appre- 
hend the principle, and keep it steadily in view, we shall 
be able to steer safely through all the perplexities of in- 
dividual cases. When the alleged point of similarity makes 
up the whole essence of the genus, the proof, supposing 
the genus really to exist, is morally certain : when it ap- 
pears on analysis to be only a separable accident of an in- 
dividual, the proof is a worthless analogy. Between these 
two extreme points lies the wide channel through whose 
shoals the principle will always be able to pilot us. 


III. In regard to the Comparative Efficiency and the Pro- 
per Order of the several kinds of arguments, as indeed in 
regard to every other point essential to the rhetorical art, 
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Aristotle will furnish us with the germ of all the principles, 
and with many of their elucidations ; but Whately’s work is: 
extremely valuable in this section, and will aid us scarcely 
less than it has aided us in the inquiry which we have just 
left. All that. is most important on this subject may be 
comprehended under the answers to three questions. 


First, what is the Comparative Efficiency of the several 
sorts of arguments, considered with reference to the nature 
of the conclusions sought to be established by them? Our 
guide answers as follows. “ Matters of opinion, as they are 
called, (that is, where we are not said properly to know, 
but to judge), are established chiefly by Antecedent Pro- 
bability, (arguments of the first class, from cause to effect), 
though the Testimony of wise men is also admissible; past 
facts, chiefly by Signs of various kinds, (that term, it must - 
be remembered, including Testimony) ; and future events, 
by Antecedent Probabilities and Examples.” Cases may 
often occur which form exceptions to these principles; but 
reflection will easily convince every one that the outline of 
them here given is substantially accurate; and any doubts 
which may arise on an abstract consideration of the ques- 
tion may be certainly removed by an examination of the 
most convincing argumentative compositions. In few in- 
stances where argument is applied to practical uses, does 
any of the several sorts of conclusions constitute the whole , 
of the end which the discourse proposes ; but, in every dis- 
course, one or another of the kinds holds the most promi- 
nent place. Compositions chiefly designed for instruction 
or exhortation, such as ethical and most religious discourses, 
being principally conversant about conclusious of the first 
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class, appeal mainly to the argument from cause to effect, 
strengthening this argument by authorities fairly and judi- 
ciously selected, and also making frequent use of examples, 
seldomer however as proofs than as illustrations, which are 
not introduced for the purpose of proving any thing, but 
merely in order to place imperfectly-apprehended proposi- 
tions ina stronger light. Judicial oratory, when employed on 
those questions which fall within the province of juries, has 
mainly reference to the second class of conclusions, so that 
signs compose the chief weapons of the legal speaker’s ar- 
moury. Harangues addressed to deliberative assemblies 
embrace the whole field of conclusions, but in most cases 
are chiefly directed towards those of the third class. 
Secondly, what is the Comparative Efficiency of the seve- 
ral sorts of argument, considered with reference to our posi- 
tion towards the party whom we desire to convince ? Which 
sort is best calculated for direct Conviction ? and which for 
Refutation ? We again borrow an answer. “ It should be 
considered whether the principal object of the discourse be, 
to give satisfaction to a candid mind, and convey instruc- 
tion to-those who are ready to receive it, or to compel the 
assent or silence the oljections of an opponent. The for- 
mer of these purposes is in general principally to be ac- 
complished by the former of those two great classes into 
which arguments were divided (viz. by those from cause to 
effect), the other by the latter. To whatever class, how- 
‘ever, the arguments we resort to may belong, the general 
tenor of the reasoning will in many respects be affected by 
the present consideration. The distinction in question is 
nevertheless in general little attended to. It is usual to call 
an argument simply sérong or weak, without reference to 
P 
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the purpose for which it was designed ; whereas the argu- 
ments which afford the most satisfaction to a candid mind, 
are often such as would have less weight in controversy 
than many others, which, again, would be less suitable for 
the former purpose. For example; the internal evidence 
of Christianity in general proves the most satisfactory to a 
believer’s mind, but is not that which makes the most show 
in the refutation of infidels. The arguments from analogy, 
on the other hand, which are the most wranswerable, are 
not so pleasing and consolatory.” 

Thirdly, where we are in possession of arguments of all 
the kinds, all bearing on the conclusion which we wish to 
reach, what Arrangement of these is most effectual for pro- 
ducing conviction? This question is one of the most im- 
portant in rhetoric: indeed there is scarcely any other 
which goes so closely to the foundation of all eloquence. 
A just Arrangement of Arguments is indispensable towards 
success in conviction or persuasion ; and the leading prin- 
ciples of eloquence carry us by a very short journey to ge- 
neral rules on the subject, which may be considered as in- 
fallible. Aristotle has not enlarged on this point further than 
to press the necessity of using probative examples in the 
very last place; but Whately has very justly observed that 
the principle should be extended much more widely. The 
thtee kinds of argument,—supposing that in the particular 
case each is accessible, applicable, and necessary,—should 
be used in the order in which they were explained in pre- 
ceding paragraphs ; the Argument from Antecedent Proba- 
bilities coming first, that from Signs second, and that from 
Examples last of all. If we violate the principle of this 
rule, we cripple every branch of our proof, as we may rea- 
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dily convince ourselves by trying the experiment on any 
case in which all the classes of argument must have place. 
_ Let us take the instance of a judicial address, intended to 
convince a jury that a certain man has committed a mur- 
der, supposing also the state of the proof to be such that 
the speaker rightly considers it necessary to use all the 
three kinds of argument; and let us adduce the arguments 
in the order opposite to that which the rule suggests. By 
commencing with analogical arguments, or other proofs 
from example, we instantly prepossess our hearers against 
the conclusion which we wish to establish. All men feel, 
more or less, the weakness of this sort of proof when taken 
by itself, whether they clearly perceive the cause of the 
weakness or not; and the defect will strike them forcibly 
and painfully in a case like that supposed, in which they 
are naturally reluctant to come to the conclusion which is 
urged on them: a single example is in such a place even 
worse than worthless; accumulated examples perplex the 
mind, and excite it to an effort of memory which withdraws 
it from its proper task; and, lastly, the argument, if ad- 
duced at this stage, is a building reared without a foun- 
dation ; for, as we have proved no circumstances of the 
special fact, our hearers have no materials for determining 
whether our analogy holds or not. Let us next proceed 
to the argument from signs: we still want something. For, 
even although we had been able to convince our hearers 
- by the first branch of our argument, that our allegation 
has in it nothing which common experience has shown to 
be impossible, or very highly improbable, we have as yet 
not advanced a single step towards proving a priori, that 
the fact is positively likely to be true, and our audience are 
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still indisposed to believe that it is so. On the supposition 
' made, the proof from signs is stated as in itself not con- 
clusive (for, if it were so, there would be no use for ei- 
ther of the other two kinds of proof); and, the case being 
s0,—the fact being, by its accompanying circumstances, 
made more or less probable, but not certain, and nothing 
having been established which, like a strong motive, or 
such probable cause, would lead our hearers to anticipate 
the fact as likely, before they become acquainted with the 
corroborating symptoms,—we shall still have failed in gain- 
ing our end, and perhaps have come little nearer to it than 
the point at which we’stood in the beginning. In order 
to complete our evidence, we must, therefore, proceed to 
the third series of arguments, tending to establish antece- 
dent probability, which now come forward with every pos- 
sible disadvantage. Our hearers have to apply the argu- 
ment to the preceding facts, by a toilsome exertion of me- 
mory, which prevents the discursive faculties from acting 
freely, and, if the proof is complicated, may, after all, be 
completely unsuccessful ; or, if we endeavour to remove 
this risk, we must do so by a recapitulation, which will be 
wearisome, inefficient, and in itself an adequate reason for 
believing that our arrangement has been radically wrong. 
Let us reverse the arrangement, and every thing will find 
quick and easy access to the mind. We first establish that 
our conclusion has antecedent presumptions in its favour, 
and the hearers are thus prepared for receiving with atten- 
tion, candour, and even prepossession, all specific proofs in 
support of it. We next adduce those concurrent circum- 
stances which we maintain would not have happened had 
not the fact taken place which we wish to prove. And, 
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lastly, after we have conducted thus far those whom we 
address, examples or analogies complete the chain of proba- 
bilities. “ After the other proofs have been adduced,” says 
Aristotle, “ a single example comes in with as much force 
as the testimony of a single honest witness.” The appli- 
cation of the same principles to the refutation of an ad- 
dress like that now analysed, is too obvious to require illus- 
tration. 


IV. In any treatise which should aim at following out the 
principles of rhetoric to their detailed consequences (a de- 
sign far beyond the limits of these pages), it would be of 
the highest advantage to devote a separate section to a 
systematic consideration of the most usual Rhetorical Fal- 
lacies. Under this head would be analysed, not only those 
artifices by which falsehood may in argument be most easily 
made to pass current for truth, but also those others, by 
means of which conclusions may be represented as fallacies 
- without really being so. It is not more important to expose 
the foundations of real fallacies, than to exhibit the unsound- 
ness of those objections which represent as fallacies argu- 
ments truly sound. Although this double task belongs, in 
most of its applications, to logical science, there are many 
cases in which it is from the principles of rhetoric, not from 
those of dialectics, that the refutation of the error must be 
drawn. From Aristotle’s two admirable chapters on Falla- 
cies, and on the Refutation of Arguments and of Objections, 
only one observation shall here be cited, on account of the 
practical importance of the truth which it contains. Where, 
remarks the philosopher, the aim of an argument is merely 
to establisk a probability, contrary facts may always be truly 
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alleged. But the existence of such facts does not prove the 
argument to be fallacious; for a probability is not disproved 
till we have proved that the fact does usually happen con- 
trariwise. The cavil which this remark exposes, lies at the 
root of very much of the sophistry which has been put in 
use against truth, both in religion and in politics. 


Sect. Il.— The Production of Belief by Impressions. 


Our next subject of inquiry is Aristotle’s Second Rhetori- 
cal ground of Belief; namely, that which arises from the fa- 
vourable impression created by the discourse as to the Cha- 
racter of the Writer or Speaker. The impression here meant 
is one arising wholly from the discourse ; for, so far as it is 
produced by previous knowledge possessed by those who 
are addressed, it is no subject of rhetorical consideration. 
T his is a ground of belief, which, although it is sometimes 
very effective in written discourses, and although in such 
discourses the violation of its principle often occasions la- 
mentable failures, has yet its principal field in spoken ora- 
tory. A speaker who is skilled in producing conviction in 
this way, has often applied to him, in common language, the 
epithet of plausible. Aristotle places high reliance on this 
ground of belief; observing of it, in two different places, 
. that it is most effectual indeed when the audience are very 
imperfectly informed on the matter of the discourse, but that, 
taken all in all, it is probably the most extensively powerful 
of all means of persuasion ; and that, in deliberative assem- 
blies, it very often triumphs over all other oratorical artifices. 

The speaker’s Character must be favourably developed 
in three particulars ; the hearers must be led to have faith 
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in his Moral Worth, in his Understanding, and in his Good 
Dispositions towards them. 

It is scarcely possible to overrate the power of the first 
point. Indeed the art of persuading the audience into a be- 
lief of his high moral principle, or of his perfect honesty and 
fairness, is one of the most valuable an orator can acquire. Its 
attainment should be a leading aim ; but it is not equally at- 
tainable inevery kind of oratory; and, in particular, the acqui- 
sition of this kind of plausibility is one of the most difficult 
tasks of a barrister who struggles for success in addressing 
juries. His difficulties are of two kinds ; the one arising from 
his audience, mainly founded on their knowledge of his profes- 
sional position, and their consequent tendency to distrust; the 
other inherent in himself, founded on the abstract nature 
and the over-cautious, captious spirit, of the legal argu- 
ments which in most courts form the greater part of the or- 
dinary practice, and which, as we see in everyday experi- 
ence, disqualify most lawyers, by various defects (and most 
of all by want of apparent candour), from success as popular 
speakers. For success in pulpit-oratory, this instrument of 
persuasion is absolutely and without exception indispensable. 

The hearer’s confidence in the speaker’s understanding 
requires scarcely any illustrative remark but.this; that it 
must not be a confidence in his oratorical skill, which has 
an inevitable tendency to check belief: but it may advan- 
tageously extend to an unlimited admiration of his general 
intelligence, and of the profundity of his acquaintance with 
the matter of the address; with this restriction, however, 
that the display of these qualities will lose all their force, if, 
by exhibiting a want of modesty, they draw the speaker into 
a violation of the first section of the rule. 
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The hearer’s confidence in the speaker’s good-will is as 
essential as the rest, and the want of this confidence is the 
main obstacle which makes a speaker on political questions 
almost inevitably unable to make an impression on men be- 
longing to an opposite faction. 


Secr. III.— The Production of Belief by Excited Emotion. 


We have now reached the Third Ground of Belief ; that 
which the writer or speaker produces by exciting, in the 
minds of those whom he addresses, ‘such an Emotion, or 
series of Emotions, as for a time excludes the application 
of their discursive faculties to the arguments regarding the 
question discussed. The operation which Eloquence here 
effects on the mind is, it must be observed, complex. The 
faculty primarily excited is the Imagination ; but the agency 
of this faculty is merely instrumental; for the office which 
it is made to discharge is, that of calling up images which 
are adequate objects of the Emotions, and are calculated to 
arouse them. But, further, these objects of the imagina- 
tion and the feelings, so far as they are useful towards the 
Production of Belief, are either themselves conclusions pre- 
sented to the Reason to be pronounced by it true or false, 
or they are at least steps leading towards such conclusions. 
This appeal to the Reason, however, is the very last stage 
of the process: and if the discourse has effected its end, the 
operation of judgment is instantaneous, and as it were in- 
stinctive : the conclusion is admitted by the mind, not as 
the result of a train of argument, but as an element, so to 
speak, of the mind’s own experience or consciousness. 
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__. This is the true analysis of all animated and passionate 
eloquence; and yet, when so represented, this process, in 
which the art gains its highest triumphs, and without which 
it would be quite powerless as an instrument for persuading 
the mass of mankind, may at first sight appear more open to 
the charge of unfairness than any other means which litera- 
ture and oratory employ. But the objection is unsound. 
This, like every other element of eloquence, is a neutral 
power, which may be made to ally itself either with good 
or evil, being, however, always most willing to serve truth 
and rectitude. We shall be enabled to discern its real po- 
sition, by examining two of its most usual applications. 
The first case is that in which the aim of the discourse 
is to determine the hearers or readers to a certain course 
of action, of whose abstract justice and propriety they are 
convinced by a simple statement of its principles, but to- 
wards which neither the abstract statement, nor their pre- 
vious feelings on the subject, tend strongly enough to prompt 
them ; in other words, a case in which persuasion (in the 
strict sense of the word), not conviction, is the proper aim. 
The mere conviction would clearly not lead to the result 
required; because men act not from convictions, but from 
motives ; not from simple belief of truth, reposing ultimately 
in the understanding, nor even from a belief superinduced 
on this, that the truth is also an object adequate to the gra- 
tification of one or more of the active powers of the mind,— 
but from the suggestions of these active faculties themselves, 
aroused to energy, and directed to the truths in question 
as their fittest or only objects. Eloquence strives to com- 
municate the impulse thus needed. The most important 


truth stated abstractly and barely, and the same truth set 
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forth with the adornment of eloquence, often bear to each 
other, in respect of their comparative value for mankind, 
the same relation which the skeleton-hull in the building- 
yard bears to the gallant ship at sea, armed, manned, and 
in full sail. 

We next take a case which brings us nearer to the dis- 
putable ground ; being one in which we attempt, by the ex- 
citement of emotion, to lead men to a conclusion in which 
they would not have acquiesced but for such excitement. 
There is nothing to prevent us from assuming, that the 
conclusion which we maintain in the case supposed is true, 
although it may seem to those whom we address to be 
either positively false, or exceedingly problematical. Now 
this belief or doubt of theirs, adverse at once to the truth 
and to the end of the discourse, may arise in their minds in 
a variety of ways, all of these, however, being reducible to 
two; for it must either be founded on an antecedent pro- 
cess of pure reasoning which has gone on in their minds, or 
it must rest on some other antecedent mental process, in 
which the discursive faculties are either not at all, or not 
alone, active. The former class of wrong conclusions arise 
much seldomer from any defect in the process of reasoning 
which has conducted to them, than from the assumption of 
erroneous premises ; and this. makes it the more difficult to 
combat them directly by argument. The latter class, how- 
ever, is that to which belong the great mass of common 
prejudices ; opinions often resulting from an inextricable 
combination of shallow reflection, hasty observation, ruling 
passion, imperfect views of moral duty, and personal or local 
affections and dislikes ; prepossessions on which arguments 
can take no hold, but which are often quickly displaced by 

other notions suggested without argument: just as, in a 
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siege, the shot and shells rebound without effect from the 
masonry of a casemated bastion, which a storming party, if 
they can once enter the trenches, will carry at the first as- 
sault. If we undertake to instruct or convince minds en- 
grossed by false opinions of either class, we have only two 
alternatives : either a direct attack on the reason by argu- 
ment, which will meet with an inevitable and signal re- 
pulse, or a well-directed appeal to other principles of the 
mind, which will often insure a gratifying success. No 
doubt it would be better if truth could be protected and 
disseminated without the use of these indirect methods : no 
doubt we can conceive, and ardently desire to witness, an 
advancement of human knowledge, a purification of human 
desires and affections, an elevation of the standard of con- 
science as well as intellect, which should make a simple 
presentation of truth to the reason always adequate for the 
dislodgement of error: but our mortal nature does not 
stand on this height, and will never rise so high till it has put 
on immortality ; and the aspirant after eloquence, like the 
philosopher and the man of business, must, in his endeavours 
to act on the minds of others, be contented to take their 
condition as he finds it. This is all that Aristotle has said, 
or intended to say, in a passage which has been strangely 
cited as expressing an opinion, that all the appeals of elo- 
quence to the passions are wrong and illegitimate ; we say 
strangely, when the assertion is made as to a writer who 
placed so much weight on this instrument of the art, that 
he devoted a large proportion of his rhetorical work to an 
analysis of the most common passions, although, according 
to his own view of the province of rhetoric, the subject lies 
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The Aristotle of modern times has at once beautifully 
illustrated and convincingly defended the operation of elo- 
quence on the imagination and the feelings. “ If the af- 
fections in themselves,” says Bacon, “ were pliant and obe- 
dient to reason, it were true there should be no great use 
of persuasions and insinuations to the will, more than of 
naked proposition and proofs. But in regard of the con- 
tinual mutinies and seditions of the affections, reason would 
become captive and servile if eloquence of persuasions did 
not practise and win the imagination from the affections’ part, 
and contract a confederacy between the reason and imagi- 
nation against the affections. For the affections themselves 
carry ever an appetite to good, as reason doth: the difference 
is, that the affection beholdeth merely the present ; reason 
beholdeth the future and sum of time. And therefore, the 
present filling the imagination more, reason is commonly 
vanquished: but after that the force of eloquence and per- 
suasion hath made things future and remote appear as pre- 
sent, then upon the revolt of the imagination reason pre- 
vaileth.” 

But this is a department in which rhetoric can aid the 
student less than in any other. As it is the field in which 
genius gathers its fairest harvest, so it is also that which she 
is called on chiefly to cultivate from her own resources. 
No rules, and no study or experience, will qualify one for 
attaining this loftiest stage of eloquence, unless the mind 
glows spontaneously with that warmth and depth of feeling 
which its exertions aim at communicating to the breasts of 
others. To the active and searching intellect, whose sug- 
gestions, operating on the stores of knowledge possessed by 
the writer or speaker, lead him to the sources and instru- 
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ments of conviction in the argumentative part of his task, 
and whose acuteness and energy can be incalculably aided 
by philosophical and critical study, and by experimental 
practice,—to this foundation and groundwork of success 
must be added, for the acquisition of excellence in impas- 
sioned eloquence, natural powers to which external aids can 
minister but weakly. A very few observations, therefore, 
may suffice on this head. 

The philosophy of those regions of the human mind on 
which eloquence here seeks to work, must be learned, not 
from rhetoric, but from consciousness, observation, and the 
systematic study of the mental philosophy. It is most usual 
to consider the class of mental phenomena which are here 
brought into play as embracing only the active principles 
of human nature ; but the student will unquestionably gain 
many incidental hints which would otherwise have escaped 
his notice, and will probably find his general view over this 
province of the art made at once clearer and wider, if he 
investigates with reference to it the whole of that class of 
phenomena which Thomas Brown ranks together in his 
analysis of the emotions, in their three genera of the imme- 
diate, retrospective, and prospective, and their subdivision 
(still more valuable for the present purpose) into those 
which do, and those which do not, involve the feelings that 
form the criterion of the objects of the moral faculty. 

All advices which rhetoric can give on the subject are 
’ immediate corollaries from one part of the proposition laid 
down as our definition ; namely, that the emotion sought to 
be produced excludes the action of the discursive faculties. 
The moment an argument, or a hint towards one, is sug- 
gested by the impassioned portions of a discourse, the emo- 
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tion begins to be chilled, and the effect is lost. The emo- 
tion is generated through the excitement of the imagina- 
tion; and this fact, with the exclusion of argument, is near- _ 
ly all that art can here teach. 

“ The first and most important point to be observed in every 
address to any passion, sentiment, feeling, &c. is, that it should 
not be introduced as such, and plainly. avowed.” This rule 
follows both from the principles just laid down, and from an- 
other consideration: if the feeling sought to be excited is 
wrong, the avowal of the intention is manifestly destructive : 
if it is right and honourable, the self-love of those whom we 
address is offended by having it hinted that they are defi- 
cient in it. , 

Another rule, following from the instrumentality of the 
imagination, teaches us that conciseness, which in argu- 
ment is a virtue if it does not degenerate into obscurity, is 
in the impassioned parts of a discourse always a positive 
fault. The imagination is operated on, not by general 
views, but by special circumstances, by pictures held up 
to it and brought close that they may be distinctly seen. 
On this, as on other questions connected with the impas- 
sioned parts of a discourse, Cicero, himself one of the great- 
est proficients in this branch, peculiarly attached to its study, 
and inclined to undervalue other sections of the art, has 
thrown out, in his attractively desultory fashion, hints that 
are extremely instructive. 

A third rule, nearly akin to the last, which may indeed 
be considered as a portion of it, prescribes an exami- 
nation and knowledge of all those circumstances which 
are chiefly instrumental in affecting the feelings; and 
Campbell has ably illustrated this precept, classing the 
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most obvious of such circumstances under the seven heads 
of “ probability, plausibility” (which he considers as dif- 
ferent from probability in kind, not in degree), “ impor- 
tance, proximity of time, connection of place, relation of 
the actors or sufferers to the hearers or speaker, and interest 
of the hearers or speaker in the consequences.” 
But, fourthly, such an examination will discover to us many 
_circumstances which tend to check the flow of feeling, and 
against which consequently we must guard. Among these, 
a prominent place is occupied by tediousness, a fault into 
which the second rule just propounded may entice those 
who want a complete apprehension of its principle. ‘“ No- 
thing,” says an ancient-critic, “ dries up more quickly than 
a tear ;” and what is thus true of the softer feelings, is equal- 
ly so of the more vehement : none of them can be adequate- 
ly supported by eloquence for more than a certain period, 
the length of which an impassioned orator must learn from 
his own consciousness and observation, being always, how- 
ever, in danger of extending its limits too far, rather than of 
unduly restricting them. Appeals to the sense of the ludi- 
crous by means of wit or humour may, if well supported, be 
responded to for a much longer time than the serious emo- 
tions, even although they should’ be conducted with little 
variety and intermission; but no class of feelings is more 
completely inconsistent with the exercise of the reasoning 
faculties; and a discourse which rests its strength solely 
or mainly on the use of ridicule, thereby shows that, what- 
ever the author’s motives may be for the choice, he is at 
any rate disinclined to attempt reaching his end by any 
thing like pure conviction. Some of the instruments of 
‘the ludicrous, too, are apt to fail in their purpose with many 
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people, from being misunderstood ; and against irony in par- 
ticular, the sharpest of all the weapons of wit, dulness of 
heart or fancy cases very many in armour of proof. This 
truth has been remarkably experienced by Swift, who is 
perhaps the greatest master of irony in any language, but 
whose polemical dissertations, often clothed in an ironical 
dress from beginning to end, are thus, in many cases, as 
little appreciable by a large majority of his readers as if 
they had been written in an unknown language. As in- 
stances of this fault, we may cite two of his most severe sa- 
tires ; the one his “ Argument against abolishing Christia~ 
nity,” aimed both at the irreligion and the false religion of 
the times; and the other, still more celebrated, the “ Mo- 
dest proposal for preventing the children of poor people in 
Ireland from being a burden to their parents or country, 
and for making them beneficial to the public,” being the 
bitterest of all sarcastic invectives against the misgovern- 
ment of that unhappy island, whose miseries Swift professes 
to see no possible means of alleviating, except by devoting 
the superabundant population to the shambles. 

The only other questions connected with the inquiry, which 
we shall allude to, are those that address themselves to the 
case in which those whom we would persuade are already un- 
der the influence of some emotion, which we must endeavour 
to allay, or to divert from its original object. The main prin- 
ciple applicable to this head is, that a passion may generally 
be destroyed most easily, not by the excitement of another 
which may be considered as its opposite, but by that of 
passions which do not lie so far distant from it. Anger to- 
wards a person, for example, may be removed, not only by 
exciting good-will towards him, but by holding him up as 
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a proper object of fear. “ Compassion, likewise, may be 
counteracted either by disapprobation, by jealousy, by fear, 
_or by disgust ; and horror and envy either by good-will or 
by contempt.” Aristotle, in his minute analysis of the pas- 
sions most usually appealed to in oratory, which is well wor- 
thy of being deeply studied, has several very valuable ob- 
servations on this head ; as Whately and Campbell have on 
the whole subject of impassioned eloquence: and Cicero 
and Quinctilian are much more useful here than they are in 
relation to the philosophy of arguments. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORICAL ARRANGEMENT. 


Our general plan of the Systematic portion of Rhetoric 
now presents to us its Second Division, which treats of what 
the ancients called Disposition, or the Arrangement of the 
several Parts of a Discourse. This department of the inquiry, 
a favourite one with the classical rhetoricians, especially 
those of the later ages, has, in modern systems of the art, 
seldom received a place as a distinct branch, and has, in- 
deed, been generally overlooked altogether; but the con- 
sideration of it suggests illustrations of the laws of elo- 
quence, which claim for it some attention at least, although 
we shall not be tempted to dwell long upon it. 

Tn reference to the animation of a discourse, and to every 
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appeal which it makes to any principles of the mind besides 
the reasoning powers, Cicero has well said, that an eloquent 
composition should be constructed on the principle of the 
climax, rising gradually in its demands on the fancy and 
feelings of those to whom it is addressed, in the same ratio 
in which it has succeeded in opening the way for their ra- 
tional conviction. This rule is in truth a very simple ap- 
plication of the fundamental proposition of rhetoric ; and 
all special directions regarding arrangement will, so far as 
they are sound, be immediately deducible from it. Aris- 
totle, desirous, as he always is, to expel the prevailing er- 
rors of his time, by maintaining the due prevalence of the 
argumentative element of eloquence, observes that, in de- 
spite of that complication of divisions which already reigned 
in the schools, the essential parts common to all argumen- 
tative compositions are two only ; the proposition or state- 
ment of the question, and the proof or argument in support 
of it. And this is quite true ; for every other portion is 
introduced solely for the sake of these two, and has no va- 
lue, unless in so far as it promotes their purpose. In most 
cases, however, an argument cannot with advantage be 
maintained thus barely ; but a complete discourse may al- 
ways be with little difficulty analysed by a division into four 
-parts ; the Exordium or Introduction, the Proposition or 
Statement of the Question, the Proof or Argument, and the 
Peroration. ! 

I. The Exordium, when it finds.a place, is designed for 
conciliating the minds of the persons addressed ; and Quinc- 
tilian reduces to three the dispositions which it should aim at 
producing—Good-will, Attention, and Docility. The mate- 
rials of the introduction should be drawn as closely as possible 
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from the subject of the discourse, and as little as possible 


* from common-places ; and it therefore follows, that the an- 


cient oratorical practice of keeping a stock of exordia pre- 
pared beforehand, which Cicero generally followed, and which 
Demosthenes has exemplified by a collection of more than 
fifty specimens, one or two of them introduced in his extant 


_harangues, was unsatisfactory and dangerous even for public 


speakers, unless used with great judgment, and was quite 
preposterous in the case of all other writers. Both for the 
writer and the speaker, but more especially for the latter, 
the chief difficulty is, the passing naturally and safely from 
the theme suggested in the introduction, to that which is 
to be propounded in the next part of the composition. 

II. If we say that the Proposition requires little illustra- 
tion and few precepts, we shall find that Aristotle is with us, 
Quinctilian neutral, and the later rhetoricians, both Greek 
and Latin, decidedly against us. Even if we professed to 
deliver a complete system, we should not be easily induced 
to try the student’s patience, by following Severianus, or 
the pseudo-Augustin, far through the mazes of the Status 
Questionis ; but the principles which should guide us in 
laying down our proposition, and in choosing it when that 
is in our power, are far too little studied (if gross violation 
of the principle be a proof that it has not been studied or 
understood) by many argumentative writers, and by a still 
greater number of argumentative speakers. Preachers are 


in this respect decidedly the most faulty class; and ora- 


tors of other kinds are protected against the error less by 
their own familiarity with the principles than by their lia- 
bility to those checks by contradiction which the preacher 
wants. The most important rule, and one which is but too 
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often broken, is to frame in our own minds a clear notion 
of the proposition, which involves among other contained — 
rules that of ascertaining, that what we are about to argue 
is truly a proposition, and not a mere term. “ In an ethi- 
cal work,” says Whately, “ one may be treating of virtue, 
while discussing all or any of these questions—wherein vir- 
tue consists? whence our notions of it arise? whence it 
derives its obligation ? &c.; but if these questions were con- 
fusedly blended together, or if all of them were treated of 
within a short compass, the most just remarks and forcible 
arguments would lose their interest and their utility.” 

III. Of the Argumentative, or third portion of the compo- 
sition, which has been already discussed at such length, little 
seems necessary to be added. It must, of course, include the 
Refutation of an opponent’s arguments, as well as the state- 
ment of those by which our own proposition is directly sup- 
ported. The proper places for such refutative arguments, and 
the best arrangement of arguments in general, in cases where 
the rules drawn from the kind of the argument do not ap- 
ply, have given rise to much discussion, and to many con- 
tradictory rules, from which it is not easy to extract gene- 
ral laws, or any very positive inference beyond the advice, 
to study the aspect of the evidence, and the disposition of 
those who are to judge of it. The rule most commonly 
received, which directs that the strongest arguments be 
placed first and last, and the weakest in the middle, is sub- 
ject to constantly recurring exceptions, of which we only 
cite one from Quinctilian, namely, the case where a harangue 
preceding ours has created in the minds of the hearers on 
certain points an impression strongly unfavourable to us, 
which we must at all hazards endeavour immediately to re- 
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move. Hermogenes asserts that, from a close study of the 
works of Demosthenes, he could determine by a very sim- 
ple test whether the orator meant to rely fairly on the 
strength of his arguments; since, if he did, he made the 
proof immediately follow the proposition, and if he did not, 
took care artfully to separate them, that the real state of 
the question, being forgotten wholly or partially by the hear- 
ers, might be the more easily misrepresented. 

Under this head, in respect both of their nature and 
their place, fall most of those passages occasionally intro- 
duced in argumentative composition, which, under the 
names of Narration, Digression, and the like, rhetoricians 
have often classed separately as integral parts of a discourse ; 
and here also there frequently occur fitting occasions for the 
introduction of appeals to the feelings. 

IV. But the Conclusion or Peroration is the place for press- 
ing such appeals to the utmost, to which office it adds that of 
bringing together into one view, by a Recapitulation, when 
one is thought necessary, the heads of the argument, or at 
least the results to which the speaker wishes it to be believed 
that they conduct. The Recapitulation is, for those who 
are maintaining a weak cause, a favourite and advantageous 
place for varnishing over the defects of the proof,—by as- 
sumptions of things as proved which have not been proved,— 
by exaggeration of the favourable points in our own cause,— 


_ by the explaining away of such points in the argument op- 


posed to us,—and by other artifices belonging to the nu- 
merous class of Rhetorical Fallacies. In its passionate parts 
the peroration has, both in ancient and in modern times, 
prompted some of the noblest flights of human eloquence. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF STYLE. 


If Eloquence depended solely on Style, those lofty pre- 
tensions of rhetoricians which were alluded to in the first 
paragraph of this paper would be not merely excusable or 
plausible, but to a considerable extent justified by their re- 
sults. The highest qualities of style indeed are emanations 
from the mind; but many of its excellences may be attain- 
ed by industrious practice, conducted in obedience to sys- 
tematic rules. The expression may be feeble, because 
words, phrases, and sentences cannot be strong, unless the 
thoughts which they represent be strong likewise ; it may 
be wanting in precision, because this is another quality 
flowing essentially from the nature of the author’s concep- 
tions ; and if ornament be introduced, it may be destitute 
of originality and liveliness, because no rules can confer 
either the power of felicitous invention or that of extensive 
and acute observation. But even in these very particulars, 
art, although weak, is not altogether powerless ; accuracy, 
or even strength of thinking, and closeness of observation, 
may be increased by sound precepts and active exercise, 
which, by thus improving the faculties of the intellect, will 
necessarily facilitate the expression of its thoughts by lan- 
guage. And, again, if a man can only be taught to appre- 
hend distinctly the limits of the province within which his 
mind may act with advantage, and to adapt the character of 
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his style to that of his natural powers, the rules of compo- 
sition may suffice to render his style, if not positively good, 
at least negatively faultless. 

But excellence of Style, instead of solely constituting elo- 
quence, might, if we chose to court contradiction by stating a 
truth in the shape of a paradox, be even said to be no essential 
part of it. It is an unavoidable inference from the principles 
which we have laid down, that all eloquence is relative. The 
harangues which a chief in the centre of Africa delivers to 
his fellow-savages, or by which a demagogue in religion or 
politics excites an uneducated mob, such as unfortunately 
may still be found in our country as well as in others, may 
be truly and powerfully eloquent, because fitted beyond all 
other discourses for convincing and impelling to action the 
persons on whose understanding and will they are designed 
to operate ; and yet, not only may these orations contain 
constant violations of all rules of style, except those few 
which are directly referable to the thought, but they may 
owe to such violations no mean part of their persuasive 
efficacy. This view, however, is stated solely for the pur- 
pose of guarding against error in our notions as to the 
place which style really holds as an element of eloquence. 
In all the applications of preceptive systems of the art in 
civilized and cultivated society, or, in other words, in all 
cases in which such preceptive systems can arise, the rules 
of style must be obeyed more or less closely, and the acqui- 

sition of them is indispensable for every student of rhetoric. 

But the details of the subject cannot here be taught. 
Our plan is that of a mere outline, and in filling it up we 
confine ourselves to an attempt to illustrate some of those 
points which bear most strongly on the mental laws of rhe- 
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torical belief. Those useful rules which affect style chiefly 
or essentially as such, may be satisfactorily learned from 
many works of different kinds, both in our own language, 
and in others, both ancient and modern. The principles of 
style in the classical tongues are not truths foreign to our 
own, but only truths which, always analogically useful, do in 
many instances hold as to all languages, while in some they 
cannot be applied to the tongues of modern Europe, without 
cautions and modifications : we may learn much from Aris- 
totle, Quinctilian, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and even from 
the later rhetoricians and critics, Greek as well as Latin. 
The works of Hermogenes in particular, and his treatise eer 
1dewy most of all, abound in subtle analyses, which, though 
often over-refined, will richly repay the student for the la- 
bour required in mastering them. On English style we have 
many good works: Campbell, Blair, Kames, and Whately, 
abound with valuable illustrations of the subject in its rela- 
tion to rhetorical principles; and of those treatises which 
are designed chiefly as manuals of style, without aiming at 
a general exposition of the philosophical principles of elo- 
quence, more than one might be safely recommended. Of 
those works which have attained reputation in this latter class, 
none will be found so useful as one of the latest, Irving’s un- 
pretending and excellent Elements of English Composition. 

We may here confine ourselves almost to a simple enu- 
meration of those Qualities of Style which are strictly Rhe- 
torical, and which, availing ourselves of Whately’s exten- 
sion of the analysis proposed by Campbell, we may reduce 
to three: Perspicuity, Vivacity, and Beauty. 

I. The first quality is of course an indispensable requisite 
in compositions of every kind ; and the principles of rhetoric 


is 
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remind us, that, while style, in order to be perspicuous at 
all, must obey certain general laws, the quality is also in a 
very important sense relative to the knowledge and intellect 
of those whom the language is intended to instruct, con- 
vince, or persuade. The same statement which is abun- 
dantly perspicuous to one audience, may be quite unintel- 
ligible to another less informed. In the adaptation of 
style in this respect to different classes of readers and hear- 
ers, the student cannot be so much aided by any rules as 
by his own judgment and observation ; but in order to 
avoid, on the one hand, the obscurity which may arise from 
conciseness, and, on the other, the wearisomeness which 
inevitably attends prolixity, it has been recommended to 
repeat the thought and argument in several different forms 
“each in itself brief, but all together affording such an 
expansion of the sense to be conveyed, and so detaining | 
the mind upon it, as the case may require.” “ Cicero 
among the ancients, and Burke among the modern writers, 
afford perhaps the most abundant practical exemplifications 
of this rule.” But, as we shall speedily discover that an 
overflow of figurative language is inconsistent with perspi- 
cuity in all circumstances, we must not be thus tempted to 
believe that the style which is least figurative is the most 
perspicuous. [Illiterate audiences, in particular, are not only 
pleased with figurative language, but may often by means 
of it be made to comprehend a principle, which would have 
remained perfectly dark to them if conveyed in abstract and 
unimaginative terms. 

IL. Vivacity of style is the quality by which it makes its ap- 
peal to the imagination, or, through that faculty, to the pas- 


sions and other active powers. Independently of those con- 
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siderations as to the number and arrangement of words, 
upon which we cannot here enter, Vivacity is chiefly pro- 
duced by the use of figurative language, which critical and 
rhetorical writers have divided into two kinds, Tropes and 
Figures. It has been said by some writers of authority, that 
the distinction implied in these terms is of little importance, 
because, it is added, “ nothing can be built upon it in prac- 
tice, nor can it always be clearly observed.” The language 
of the imagination and passions, however, does naturally 
fall into two classes, the characteristics of which correspond 
substantially with those assigned by the rhetoricians to their 
two divisions; and the student of the principles of elo- 
quence may find it worth while to recollect the distinction. 
In the former class, which one may consider as properly 
Tropes, taking the metaphor as an example, a word is used 
in a sense different from its usual and appropriate one. In 
the other class, composing the Figures, a word or sentence, 
without being either employed in a different sense from 
its usual one, or put into any unusual form, derives its figu- 
rative or exciting power merely from the fact, that the form 
of expression is not that which an unimpassioned mind 
would have used in the place where it occurs, but that 
which would have suggested itself to one whose feelings or 
imagination were at the time highly active: the Interroga- 
tion, the Apostrophe, the Exclamation, and similar rhetorical 
figures, may be cited as instances. There is at least one 
practical inference deducible from the distinction ; namely, 
that the Trope proper may sometimes be safely used by rule, 
while the Figure proper will always be ridiculous unless 
prompted by genuine emotion. The former may have place 
in all the degrees of style, from the calmest to the most 
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animated ; the latter is appropriate to eloquence of a highly 
passionate or imaginative cast, and is indeed much more 
rarely admissible in written prose composition than in poetry 
or in spoken oratory. 

III. Perspicuity and Vivacity are qualities of style, which 
minister directly to the great purpose of eloquence, and which, 
indeed, language must possess before it can reach its rhe- 
torical end by both of its two leading paths; the former 
being essential for the conviction of the understanding, and 
the latter for the awakening of the fancy and the feelings. 
The same thing cannot be said, at least not without quali- 
fication, as to the third quality of style, namely, Beauty or 
Elegance, whose immediate purpose is the gratification of 
taste. Either in this place, or at a former stage of the in- 
quiry, there might have been room for some curious specu- 
lations as to the functions which taste really exercises as an 
oratorical instrument of belief; but the practical inferences, 
on which alone it is proper to enter, are very plain, and may 
be very briefly stated. If it is found that the gratification 
of the taste of those whom we address is likely to impede 
our progress towards impressing on their minds the truth 
which we wish to teach, we should at once abandon all at- 
tempts to furnish such gratification, and pursue our princi- 
pal end by means of clearness and animation. But if it is 
found, as it most usually will be, that our purpose may be 
promoted by gratifying the sense of beauty in our hearers, 
either through the general elegance of our composition, or 
even through longer and more sustained addresses to the 
imagination, not issuing in the excitement of passion, but 
resting ultimately in the mere pleasure of contemplation,— 
we shall be bound to use, so far as we are able, this lawful 
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means of persuasion ; taking care however to recollect, that, 
as soon as we have reason to believe the minds of the 
hearers in danger of being tempted towards such a lively 
attention to those incidental ornaments of our discourse as 
will exclude from their thoughts the main subject of it, we 
have thus evidence that it is time to discard the assistant, 
which, like a spoiled domestic pervant, has begun to play 
the part of the master. 
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PART III. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE last division of the three, in which we undertook to 
treat the subject of this paper, embraces what may be call- 
ed the Criticism of Rhetoric. 

This branch, as it must present itself to the student, 
should engage him in an examination of the most cele- 
brated efforts of eloquence which have been given to the 
world, either by speech or by writing, in ancient as well as 
in modern times ; the philosophical principles of the art be- 
ing assumed throughout as the standard, and the analysis 
of the works being instituted for the purpose of discovering 
the extent and particulars of their obedience to those funda- 
mental laws, or their departure from them. In reflecting, 
however, on the limits within which the plan of this work 
necessarily and properly restricts our contribution to it, we 
have more than once, convinced of the inadequacy of all | 
that could be here performed, towards aiding the student 
in this interesting and valuable department of his train- 
ing, felt strongly inclined to content ourselves with a brief 
though earnest exhortation to this branch of rhetorical stu- 
dies, as indispensable for all who would derive full advan- 
tage from a systematic acquaintance with the principles. 
But there is one consideration which imperatively forbids 
this. We would not willingly, it is true, be suspected of 
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hoping that we shall be able to convert to the orthodox 
doctrine any who remain incredulous after perusing the 
higher and more elaborate works on rhetoric; but our out- 
line may fall into the hands of some who either have not 
studied the subject at all, or have not derived their notions 
of it from the best sources. To such readers, indeed, our 
illustrations are particularly addressed ; and we shall have 
failed altogether in our purpose, if our mode of treating the 
subject should lead to a radical misapprehension of the re- 
lative importance belonging to the several branches into 
which the study of rhetoric divides itself; a result which 
would be not unlikely to happen, if. one essential depart~ 
ment were dismissed with a simple recommendation, how- 
ever warm. 


But the plan adopted in our systematic section, resemb- 
ling that of a map, in which the chief cities of an empire 
are laid down in their relative bearings, is inapplicable to 
the present division, in which, as we assume the office of 
topographers, we must select one or two narrow districts 
as the scene of our labours. The province from which our 
very few specimens will be exclusively selected, is that of 
Political Oratory, which offers to the student of eloquence 
peculiar advantages, arising chiefly from the universally 
acknowledged excellence of the ancient masterpieces, from 
the high merit, as well as interest, of many works of the 
kind in our own country, and from the immense variety 
which the compositions display, both in matter and in form. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ANCIENT ORATORY. 


In many of the qualities essential to eloquent composi- 
tion, the historical writings of the moderns, and some of 
their philosophical works, will, at least, suffer no dishonour 
by comparison with those of the ancients; although on a 
close and comprehensive parallel they cannot, with respect 
to the mere manner of delivery, be fairly said to equal the 
philosophy and history of the heathen world. But, in Public 
Speaking, the Eloquence of the Ancients has left modern 
oratory at an immeasureable distance ; and in this field the 
Greeks are even farther superior to the Romans, than these 
are to the nations of Christian Europe. 


The great age of the Grecian Orators embraces scarcely 
three generations, and the most celebrated names are to be 
found about the middle of the period, all within the petty 
district of Attica. The critics of the Alexandrian school, 
when they issued in a later time that sovereign decree, which 
declared certain authors and no others, in every department 
of literature, to be classical and worthy of study, admitted 
into their approved list ten Attic orators, of each of whom, 
excepting Hyperides, we possess some remains. Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lycurgus, and Dinarchus, must not here detain 
us; and Lysias, Isocrates, and Iszeus, can scarcely receive 
more attention, although their works are far from being un- 
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deserving of study as models of eloquence, and are singu- 
larly instructive as illustrating, in many varied cases of pri- 
vate litigation, points which bear upon the merits and charac- 
ter of the two great orators, and which present themselves less 
prominently in the political, and even the judicial harangues, 
which have been bequeathed to us by these latter. Lysias, 
one of the simplest and purest of Attic writers, is especially 
commended by the ancient critics for his skill in the intro- 
ductory and narrative parts of his orations ; and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus considers Iseeus as closely resembling him, 
with less real eloquence and less nature. Isocrates, who 
merely composed discourses to be delivered by others, and 
was the teacher of all the most celebrated orators who suc- 
ceeded him, is one of the greatest masters of style whom 
Grecian literature possesses; while he unites this quality 
with others of a higher class in some of his discourses, such 
as the oration written in the name of Archidamus, which, 
with another composition of the same author, is our only 
example of ancient political pamphlets, or argumentative 
discussions on temporary topics, avowedly composed for 
circulation, not for oral delivery. Hermogenes truly ob- 
serves of him, that his failure in attaining to genuine elo- 
quence is attributable to his inability to throw into his com- 
positions the appearance of feeling and sincerity, or to im- 
press those whom he addresses with that strong and favour- 
able impression of his own character which we have consi- 
dered as one of the leading ends of the orator’s exertions. 


The most exalted place, however, not among the Athenian 
orators only, but among those of ancient times in general, be- 
Jongs to the two celebrated contemporaries and rivals, De- 
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mosthenes and Eschines, of both of whom we possess ade- 
quate specimens. 

The fame of Demosthenes has suffered less question from 
modern critics, than that of any other ancient author what- 
ever ; and no one who studies the works of the mighty Athe- 
nian with intelligence, sensibility, and becoming information, 
will dream of dissenting from the universal judgment. The 
secret of his success lay unquestionably in that predominant 
quality which, difficult or impossible of analysis, but instinc- 
tively felt by his readers, while they are carried along on his 
irresistible current of thought and feeling, the ancients called 
his vehemence (éewérns),—that strong firmness of soul with 
which he threw himself upon his subject, grasping its details 
in all their relations, forcing them to support him as he hur- 
ried towards the end which lay before him, and kindling them, 
by the flashes of his imagination and passion, into lights 
which illuminated his headlong course. Dionysius, one of 
his best critics,—who analyses his style into a combination 
of all those which had preceded, uniting, in particular, the 
austerity of the early orators and historians with the polish 
of the later,—describes the effects of his orations upon the 
feelings, when compared with that which is produced by such 
compositions as those of Isocrates, by saying that the latter 
leave us in the same contemplative mood as if we had been 
listening to strains of exquisite music, while the former in- 
spire us by turns with all the passions incident to humanity, 
and with an agitation as fierce as that which raged among 
the initiated during the celebration of the mystic rites of 
Cybele. And yet the man who, by stamping upon his sub- 
ject the impress of his own vigorous and impassioned mind, 
has made himself thus eloquent in the very loftiest sense 
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which the word can bear, attained this high excellence and 
unchallenged fame by a course of self-training the most 
severe that is on record, and, after all his exertions, wanted 
altogether many of those lesser attractions, both of matter 
and of style, which have of themselves been sufficient to 
establish the fame of meaner orators. A writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review in 1820, whose hand is easily recognisable 
as the same which annexed the Dissertation on the Elo- 
quence of the Ancients to the collected edition of Lord 
Brougham’s speeches, has not one whit overstated the amount 
of Demosthenes’s deficiencies, in describing him as having 
gained his ascendancy “ without any ostentation of profound 
reflection or philosophical remark—with few attempts at 
generalization—without the glare and attraction of promi- 
nent ornaments—with extremely few, and those not very 
successful, instances of the tender and pathetic—with a 
considerable degree of coarseness, and what we should call 
vulgarity—and absolutely without any pretension to wit or 
humour.” “Could the manner of Demosthenes be copied,” 
says David Hume, with an unusual warmth of commendation, 
“its success would be infallible over a modern assembly. 
It is rapid harmony exactly adjusted to the sense; it is vehe- 
ment reasoning, without any appearance of art ; it is disdain, 
anger, boldness, freedom, involved in a continued stream of 
argument ; and, of all human productions, the orations of 
Demosthenes present to us the models which approach the 
nearest to perfection.” 

It would be easy, if our limits allowed us, to indicate, in 
every one of the political orations of Demosthenes, instances 
illustrating his favourite and characteristic methods of influ- 
encing his hearers ;—his striking and lively narratives of in- 
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teresting facts, like the scene at Athens on the taking of 
Elatea, painted in the oration for the Crown ;—the happy 
illustrations from familiar life which abound everywhere ;— 
the metaphors few and brief, and effective in proportion to 
their briefness and rarity, like the example in the first Philip- 
pic, where Philip is represented as a hunter, and the Athe- 
niansas his prey lying quietly within the toils ;—those tremen- 
dous invectives launched by turns against Philip and his Athe- 
nian partisans ;—those apparently unpremeditated bursts of 
feeling, in which every strong emotion, personal or politi- 
cal, in the minds of the audience, is awakened by an honest, 
indignant, conversational remonstrance,—a class of appeals 
exemplified in the celebrated reproach to the Athenians for 
their newsmonging indolence, while events the most ex- 
traordinary were summoning them loudly to action (intro- 
duced originally in the first Philippic, and again more briefly 
in the speech on Philip’s Letter) ;—and those grandest and 
most sustained flights of all, in which the nationality of 
Greece, and of Attica, the proudest tribe of Grecians, is at 
once aroused and flattered by the most dramatic exhibitions 
of their ancient glory and greatness. For those who wish 
to see most of the orator’s characteristics developed within 
a moderate compass, none of the orations perhaps is better 
suited than the third Philippic. - His favourite paradoxical 
argument, that the utter wretchedness of the Athenian af- 
fairs at that juncture, caused, as it had been, by their own 
shameful inactivity, gave them truly the best reason to 
hope for success on a change of measures,—is followed by 
an argument, not unlike Canning’s in 1826 for the war with 
Spain, in which the speaker maintains that peace is unattain- 
able from the position and character of the enemy, whose 
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treachery is exemplified in-a style of the most powerful 
irony: the arbitrary government of Philip, and its results, are 
-Set in strong contrast to the nature and consequences of the 
liberal supremacy which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, had 
by turns exercised over the free states of Greece: a bitterly 
contemptuous simile, the celebrated one of the heir and the 
slave, introduces a noble parallel between ancient honesty 
and modern corruption: the story of Euphreeus adds in- 
dividual interest to the general picture of the misusage of 
the Greeks by Philip, which receives its finishing touches 
in the indignantly sarcastic description of the fate which 
had befallen the king’s submissive victims, the men of Oreum 
and Eretria: and the brief practical summary of advices ' 
which closes the speech is ushered in by a declaration which 
the speaker thunders in the ears of the Athenian people, 
with the majesty of a king commanding his subjects—that 
if all mankind should consent to be slaves, the struggle for 
liberty must still be maintained by them, who of old had 
been so proudly illustrious and free. 

But both Demosthenes and Aischines may be studied to 
most advantage in the extant orations delivered by each of 
them on two occasions, in which their personal character and 
fortunes were at stake. The former of the two was that on 
which Demosthenes impeached his rival for corruption and 
misconduct in the famous Embassy to Philip. His speech 
in support of the accusation is as characteristic as any of 
his which we possess, and, while it abounds with his other 
excellencies, is particularly happy in its wealth of pictu- 
resque and pointed incident; Philip’s oath in the tavern, 
the anecdote of Satyrus, the supper of Phaidimos, and the 
melancholy group of the Olynthian prisoners, being singu- 
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larly beautiful examples of this kind. The answer of Aischi- 
nes is yet finer, being, indeed, the acknowledged master- 
piece of that most skilful and eloquent orator, whose fame, 
but for the overshadowing neighbourhood of his immortal 
rival, would have grown up higher and more widely than 
that of any other public speaker in the ancient world. But 
these two orations on the ragamgeote/x, as they are usually 
called, are not so well fitted to become rhetorical exercises 
as the other two, being the Orations on the Crown, or the 
accusation and defence of Ctesiphon. Upon these we must 
enter more minutely, the latter being by far the most ad- 
mirable of Demosthenes’s works. 

While the Athenians were engaged in their struggle 
against Philip, Ctesiphon had moved and carried in the 
assembly of the people a decree for honouring Demos- 
thenes with a civic crown, as a benefactor of his country. 
After the battle of Chaeronzea had made Greece truly a 
province of Macedon, Philip and his son, by a very sound 
policy, allowed the Greek citizens to fight out their old 
political quarrels; and Athens continued to be torn in 
pieces by her two factions, as incessantly as when the one, 
headed by Demosthenes, had opposed Philip to the death, 
and the other, actuated by very various motives, and led by 
Aschines in alliange with the virtuous Phocion and others 
of the aristocratic party, had urged early submission to the 
conqueror. The latter faction eagerly seized Ctesiphon’s 
decree as a means of crushing Demosthenes. It was grossly 
and undeniably illegal in two respects ; having been issued 
before Demosthenes had given in his accounts for certain 
public offices which he then held, and having directed the 
proclamation of the honour to be made in the theatre, not 
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in one of the national assemblies ; both of which acts were 
forbidden by subsisting laws. If, then, the sole end had 
been to procure a conviction against Ctesiphon, and if the 
court appointed to try him had been well informed and im- 
partial, the issue could not have been for a moment doubt- 
ful. The court, however, possessed neither of these qualifi- 
cations ; and, moreover, although Ctesiphon was nominally 
the person impeached, yet the sentence against him was 
avowedly intended to be used as a vote of censure on the 
whole political conduct of Demosthenes, and the proceed- 
ings would not, to the slightest extent, have answered the 
purpose of their promoters unless this should be their un- 
derstood result. On this ground both parties prepared to 
fight the battle ; and the contest, prompted by party spi- 
rit and personal animosity, involving in its decision no great 
political question, and debased in its progress by number- 
less instances of calumny and malevolence on both sides, 
has nevertheless given us two such specimens of eloquence 
as neither judicial nor political oratory has equalled before 
or since. 

Those who recollect that this was the real state of the 
question, will admire the skill and judgment exhibited by 
ZEschines in conducting his argument in support of the 
accusation; in which, if we are to believe that the parties 
understood Ctesiphon to be the real and only defendant, he 
cannot be absolved from the charge of having made a most 
injudicious, and indeed partially irrelevant choice of topics, 
and of having by his line of remark wilfully drawn upon 
himself the triumphant reply of his adversary. 

The exordium is simple, but very fine: it contains a 
complaint of factious and unlawful exertions made by the 
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opposite party, and of an inveterate disuse of certain old 
regulations, which disuse had enabled demagogues to car- 
ry laws destructive of the constitution: it declares the 
right of impeaching the proposers of such measures to be 
the only remaining safeguard of the state: and it concludes 
with an animated address, calling on the judges to deal fear- 
lessly with the cause, as the sworn administrators of justice, 
and as citizens intrusted with the protection of the laws 
and of freedom, like soldiers placed in the front of the battle. 

The speaker instantly passes to the strong part of his 
case,—a clear exposition of the several laws which Ctesi- 
phon’s decree was alleged to have transgressed, a proof from 
the public records that the decree had in fact violated those 
enactments, and a statement and refutation of every so- 
phism by which the adversary could be conceived likely to 
support the plea that the laws did not apply to the notorious 
facts. His argument, in ail its parts, is completely unan- 
swerable ; but it occupies barely a sixth part of the ora- 
tion; and the words of the decree, assigning as reasons for 
the honour conferred on Demosthenes, his virtue, his cou- 
rage, and his constant pursuit of the true weal of the state, 
give the cue for the commencement of the attack upon him, 
the real object of the prosecution. The nominal defendant 
is dropped as an incumbrance, and the orator girds himself 
manfully for the serious part of the onset. We cannot fol- 
low him through the details of his enemy’s political con- 
duct, private life, doubtful pedigree, and faulty oratory, all 
of which are described with a plausible minuteness, and 
with the keenest sarcasm. Political folly is the slightest of 
the charges: Demosthenes is accused, at every step, of po- 
litical dishonesty,—of peculation and corruption,—of favour 
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to the Persian king, and co-operation with his views, a 
charge which was quite true and quite creditable to the ac- 
cused, but was as skilfully chosen for rousing Athenian pre- 
judices as a charge of combination with France would have 
been for exciting an English mob in 1793,—and (which 
sounds rather oddly) he is roundly taxed with a secret at- 
tachment to the Macedonian interest, and with the secret 
acceptance of bribes from Philip. There were two points 
in which Aschines had a strong hold on his antagonist, and 
with which he therefore taunts him incessantly: the un- 
happy issue of the war with Philip, which, it is again and 
again asserted, had been wholly caused by the policy of 
Demosthenes ; and that orator’s unfortunate deficiency in 
personal courage, which had prompted him to a disgraceful 
flight at the battle of Cheeronza. There are many fine pas- 
sages in the earlier parts of this long review ; but the orator 
does not begin to rise steadily till, in closing the main sec- 
tion of his argument under this head, he recalls the glory 
of the Persian times, and contrasts the simple honours which 
rewarded the patriotism of Miltiades, Aristides, and the sol- 
diers who conquered in the battle of the Strymon, with the 
profuse decorations now every day lavished on the chiefs of 
petty factions. 

He then reminds the judges that, after all, from the terms 
of those articles of impeachment which they sat there to 
try, even his failure in convincing them that Demosthenes 
was a bad man and a bad citizen would not entitle Ctesi- 
phon to an acquittal, since his decree, as proved in the first 
part of the argument, was at any rate manifestly illegal ; he 
urges them to insist on Ctesiphon or his advocate keeping 
closely to the point ; and he exhorts them yet more strenu- 
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ously to compel his adherence to the division of the argu- 
ment which Aschines had laid down, and still more parti- 
cularly to the order of the topics adopted in that division. 
He now proceeds with increased rapidity and vehemence. 
He anticipates Demosthenes’s passionate style of address, 
cautions the judges against its effects, and endeavours to 
render it ridiculous by mimicry. He answers by anticipa- 
tion, and with much manliness and candour, though with 
severe recrimination, the personal abuse which he profess- 
ed to be certain that Demosthenes would heap upon him. 
He then, entering on his peroration, passes to a sum- 
mary of the whole argument, amounting to this, that the 
decree was illegal, and that, although it had beert perfectly 
regular, Demosthenes was utterly unworthy of the honours 
which it conferred. He thence rises into one of the noblest 
and most effective exhortations which the records of oratory 
have to exhibit ; opening with skilfully chosen instances of 
the severity with which the existing laws had recently 
punished citizens who deserted their country, as Demos- 
thenes had deserted his place in battle and his duty as an 
adviser of the state ; reminding the judges of those feelings 
of shame with which the Athenians would appear in the 
presence of Greece at the approaching national convocation, 
if they should have failed to brand with infamy the destroyer 
of their country ; and closing with what is perhaps the very 
grandest extant example of solemn imaginative eloquence. 
He calls on the judges to conceive the wise and good of old 
as rising and surrounding the tribunal,—Solon entreating 
the judges to respect their oaths and the laws,—Aristides 
in anguish deploring the perversion of justice. “ Think ye 
not,” exclaims he in conclusion, “ think ye not that The- 
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mistocles, and they who died at Marathon and at Plateea,— 
ay, and the very graves of your forefathers,—will utter 
groans, if he who avows that he conspired with the barba- 
rians against the Greeks shall be publicly honoured by 
your decree ?” It is provoking to be compelled to add, that 
this admirable close does not conclude the oration. A few 
common-place words of application would have wound up 
the discourse in the usual way ; and these accordingly Ais- 
chines does not fail to insert ; but not till, with the sound 
of his own magnificent exorcism still ringing in his ears, he 
has marred every thing by a tragic invocation of the earth 
and the sun, and virtue, and intelligence, and instruction, 
conceived in the very worst taste of Euripides, all but non- 
sensical in itself, misplaced in any oration, and in this a most 
humiliating spectacle of incorrect judgment degrading and 
disarming genius. 

Every one knows what was the issue of the contest. 
Ctesiphon was acquitted ; and his accuser, having failed in 
gaining the number of votes which would have protected the 
charge from being considered frivolous and malicious, was 
fined, and compelled to go into exile. We do not possess 
such materials as enable us to judge of the relative strength 
of the two factions among the numerous judges who pro- 
nounced this decision ; but the splendid oration of Demos- 
thenes for the defence, now perused by us under every pos- 
sible disadvantage, would tempt us to believe that, in an 
audience so volatile and susceptible as the Athenians, who 
were confessedly on many occasions impelled hither and 
thither by the orators at their will, even party-spirit may 
for once have been compelled to deny its own nature, and 
to become silent and impartial. 
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The oration of Demosthenes, admirable though it be, will 
not call for a more minute analysis than that of Aischines ; 
both because it is better known and more generally acces- 
sible, and because its strain may in part be anticipated from 
the outline which has just been given. Many of its most 
striking beauties we must pass unnoticed, and we can but 
indicate one or two others; such as the skill of insinuation 
throughout, with which the orator endeavours at once to 
kindle the feelings of his own party, and to conciliate those 
of the other ; the frequent felicity of illustration, as where 
he compares Aischines to a physician, who, after having 

. watched his patient through a long sickness, propounds his 
remedies for the first time on the day of the funeral; the 
fine sketches of character, like that noble one of Philip, 
crippled in every member of his body, but unsubdued in 
mind, and burning with the love of power and honour. 

The Exordium is exceedingly skilful. After briefly claim- 
ing credit for good will, the speaker protests, with a very 
well acted indignation, against the attempt of his adversary 
to bind him to a particular order of topics, which, he as- 
serts, the judges cannot countenance without violating their 
oath and every principle of justice : he then, after adverting 
to his own disadvantages, declares with artful earnestness, 
that the turn which Aischines had given to the accusation 
had, as he now found, put the character of Demosthenes 
himself distinctly in issue, forcing him, whether he would or 
not, to defend the whole tenor of his public life: he asserts 
peremptorily, that if Aischines had confined himself to the 
matters really suggested by the articles of impeachment, he, 
in the defence, would have entered at once on the question 
of the legality of the decree, but that he was now obliged 
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to follow a different course in order to dispel unfounded 
prejudices: and he closes his introduction by insinuations 
against the accuser, both for his long delay in bringing the 
charge, and for the form in which it was at length presented. 

He commences the body of the oration by intimating his 
intention to answer specifically each article of the charge, 
after he shall have premised a general view of the state of 
affairs when he first entered on political life. We cannot fol- 
low him through the details by which he redeems, or seems 
to redeem, this promise ; but two or three points may be se- 
lected as prominently instructive. Indignant denials of un- 
proved charges are thrown out at the very commencement, 
and accompanied by that overwhelming strength of recrimi- 
nation which is exerted in almost every page of the whole 
speech : again and again, from the very opening of the argu- 
ment, he protests that his line of reasoning had been forced 
on him by his adversary ; and not till after he had endeavour- 
ed to destroy the whole credit of the accuser, by repeated and 
detailed charges of gross dishonesty and corruption, does he 
venture to approach the articles of impeachment themselves. 
At length he recites them, and enters on his answer ; but, pro- 
testing once more against the accuser’s tactics, he professes 
himself compelled to defend, in the first place, that part of 
the decree which sets forth his own character, which he vin- 
dicates by a long and animated history. He then, with a 
contemptuous negligence of expression, intimates that there 
seems to be no other task left him, than to prove the strict 
legality of the decree, in favour of which he delivers an ar- 
gument extending to about one twentieth part of the whole 
discourse. On this point, which was the one formally at 
issue, his defence is as lame as can well be conceived : 
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Aischines, indeed, by his arguments in anticipation, had 
beaten away from beneath his feet all the ground on which 
he could have hoped to stand: one such plea, however, from 
the existence of a contradictory law, he does plausibl 
support ; and one unanticipated ground which he urges, 
intended as a denial of the fact, proves, on close examina- 
tien, to amount nearly to this, that although he had not ac- 
counted when the decree was passed, he had done so before 
the accusation was brought, and his accounts had not been 
challenged. 

But the great orator, strong as was his faith in the legal 
inaptitude and factious prepossessions of the judges, dared 
not to close his case on such sophisms as this; and ac- 
cordingly, when he leaves the question as to the legality 
of the decree, never again to mention it, the oration is not 
quite half over. He immediately resumes his former de- 
tail of facts, grappling, however, more and more closely 
with Aschines, and following up every proof of his own 
patriotism and sagacity with a stinging contrast between 
his conduct and that of his enemy. Of the two points 
on which his argument was weakest, the one, his own per- 
sonal courage, does not draw from him a single word; but 
the other, the undeniable failure of the policy which he 
had advised, it behoved him to touch; and as it was a mat- 
ter in which, till some answer should be attempted, there 
might prevail in the minds of the audience a lurking con- 
viction ruinous to Demosthenes and his cause, he sum- 
mons up all his energies to dislodge the impression, in- 
troducing the subject boldly almost immediately after he 
had dismissed the legal argument, and disposing of it in one 
of his noblest appeals to national pride and the sense of ho- 
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nour. This magnificent passage of the speech is composed 
in the same lofty key in which we heard the orator closing 
the third Philippic : it rolls on in a mingled flood of rapid 
illustration, of proudly patriotic spirit, and of declarations 
of that love of freedom which must burn in Athens though 
all the world besides were dark; and it is terminated by 
the tremendous oath, in which the brave who had died in 
battle for their country are called as witnesses to the truth 
of the principles which the speaker maintained. This most 
eloquent and celebrated passage is not an argument : it will 
bear no analysis as such; but it is one of the most strongly 
felt and admirably wrought of all addresses to the feelings 
of national honour, pride, and independence. The alterna- 
tions of argumentative with narrative matter which make up 
the staple of the oration are next resumed, and close at last 
in a remonstrance against the unfairness of the comparison 
proposed by Aischines, between the honours of the ancient 
times and those now conferred. 

A short peroration follows, in which Demosthenes, with- 
out attempting any summary, claims for himself, and de- 
nies to his rival, credit for possessing what he maintains to 
be the two principal qualifications of a good citizen; namely, 
unchangeable love for his country, and a constant inclina- 
tion to prompt his countrymen to noble and ambitious deeds. 
The foreign faction are then painted with a few bold and 
hurried strokes ; and the oration closes with a prayer to the 
gods to convert them if they will be converted, and if they 
will not, to cut them off from among the people, destroying 
a few men that the nation may be saved. + 


We had designed to attempt exhibiting the eloquence 
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of the great Attic masters in a yet stronger light, by con- 
trasting it with specimens from the lowest ages of Greek 
oratory; and for that purpose we had selected one or two 
disputations of the learned and skilful sophist Libanius, the 
panegyrist of Julian the Apostate. Want of space, how- 
ever, compels us to abandon this intention; and the same 
cause prevents us from entering minutely on the Orations of 
Cicero. But the characteristics of Cicero’s admirable, though 
sometimes redundant and artificial eloquence, and the dif- 
ferences between it and that of Demosthenes, are matters 
familiar to every one; and the study of the Latin orator is 
more common than that of the Greek, nearly in the inverse 
proportion of the real merits of the two. The Defence of 
Milo undoubtedly presents in every view a more valuable 
rhetorical lesson than any which we can gather from its 
author’s other works; and the student will have fully qua- 
lified himself, both for appreciating the orator’s genius, and 
for profiting by his excellencies as well as his faults, if he 
has made himself familiar with that skilfully planned and 
nobly executed harangue, and with the three celebrated 
collections of speeches which are directed against Verres, 
Catiline, and Mark Antony. Some of Cicero’s minor ora- 
tions, like that for Cluentius, are likewise exceedingly use- 
ful as studies in oratory: some contain isolated passages 
scarcely less splendid than the grandest bursts of his migh- 
tiest efforts; and equal excellence as literary compositions 
belongs to a very few others, especially the exquisitely fi- 
nished address to Cesar on behalf of Marcellus, and the 
beautiful though weakly argued discourse for Archias the 
poet. But we regard Cicero here as a master of the art of 
persuasion : and they who would study his writings with re- 
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ference to that main end, will discover in the orations first 
named, the perfection and the distinguishing features of 
his genius. 


CHAPTER IL. 


MODERN ORATORY. 


Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, makes an observation which 
has been sometimes treated as an extravagant paradox. He 
says that courts of law are the great field for the display of 
impassioned eloquence ; and that, on the other hand, deli- 
berative assemblies, being convened for the purpose of de- 
‘termining on their own affairs, will always force a speaker 
to keep to the point, and are of all audiences the most in- 
tolerant of declamation. Now, with regard to the judicial 
tribunals of Greece in the philosopher’s own time, the first 
part of his assertion was unfortunately quite true; and as 
to the latter part, if the proceedings in the Ecclesiz of 
Athens did not justify it, which they probably did, those in 
our own British houses of parliament, which may still be 
considered as the only great modern schools of political 
eloquence, have most signally demonstrated its truth. The 
eloquence of our statesmen is remarkable for its tone of 
practical sense, the closeness of its adherence to the busi- 
ness immediately in hand, and its general avoidance of ora- 
torical excitement and display, even on occasions when 
these are justly called for. The character of our great 
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speakers as statesmen likewise has been inextricably mixed 
up with the consideration of their strictly oratorical merits ; 
and hence more than one of them hold in universal estima- 
tion a rank as orators, which they owe in no mean degree 
to their talent and success as political leaders. Altogether, 
while there has generally prevailed among us, and more 
especially till the beginning of the present century, a ten- 
dency to depreciate unduly the eloquence of our statesmen, 
there are yet very few of them indeed whose works could 
berecommended, unless with much qualification and explana- 
tion, as models for the rhetorical student. The speeches of 
the younger Pitt, eminently characteristic both in grasp of 
intellect and haughty stubbornness of will, often admirable 
and masterly as details of facts or expositions of principles, 
and frequently most highly successful in the speaker’s fa- 
vourite tone of contemptuous recriminative sarcasm, are but 
indifferently adapted for the end which we at present have in 
view. Those of Fox are entitled to rank far higher as speci- 
mens of oratory; and indeed, for those who have purity of 
taste enough to relish the severer graces of a manly elo- 
quence, always drawing its materials from a vigorous and 
richly stored understanding, always animated by at least a 
calm and lofty feeling of truth and freedom, and sometimes 
inspired by a genuine enthusiasm, but never stooping to be 
graceful, nor pausing to gather ornaments on its way,—for 
minds which can appreciate eloquence like this, the speeches 
of Fox will form a treasure of models, in which they will not 
only find successful exemplifications of most of the principles 
of eloquence, but much that will remind them of the calmer 
moods of Demosthenes. But several others of our British 
statesmen, especially among those who flourished in the end 
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of last century and the earliest years of this, deserve from 
the student of eloquence more industrious study than those 
two great men. Among these, we can do no more than name 
Grattan, Erskine, and Sheridan ; and we pause at the thresh- 
old of the present age, alluding to no man who is still alive. 


But of the political orators who have preceded the present 
time, both in the last century and this, by far the most re- 
markable, in a merely rhetorical point of view, were these 
three ; Chatham, Burke, and Canning. 


Very many of Chatham’s speeches are unreported ; many 
of the earlier ones have reached us with much distortion ; 
and there are but a very few in which we can believe our- 
selves to be listening throughout to the exact words of the 
speaker. But enough remains to convince us that Chatham 
was the most powerful and striking political orator whom our 
country has ever produced. His celebrated youthful retort 
to the elder Horace Walpole bears unequivocal marks of 
being, in the shape in which’we possess it, the manufacture 
of Samuel Johnson ; and we have scarcely any speech com- 
pletely and genuinely reported, which was delivered before 
his fiftieth year. In the orations succeeding that time, our 
recollection of the speaker’s age and lofty position in the 
state prepares our minds to harmonize with the ’tone of ad- 
dress, and to consider that as noble boldness, which in a 
younger and meaner man might have received another 
name. The tone is never varied ; it is always uncompro- 
mising, stern, and admonitory: the speaker is not an advo- 
cate devising means to conciliate and persuade, but a preach- 
er of truth and right, denouncing judgments on political trans- 
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gression. Chatham’s intellect never grew old; to the last 
hour of his public life the feelings glowed as passionately, 
and prompted images as vivid, and alternately checked, and 
impelled, and transformed the language, in figures as abrupt 
and varied, as in the morning of his youth and dawning am- 
bition ; the sickness and decay of the body were overcome 
by the resistless energy of the fiery soul; and the British 
House of Lords trembled before the cripple who stood up 
feebly in the midst of them, to grow strong as he spoke 
by the impulse of his own fervent imagination. The idol 
of Chatham’s mind was the baronial constitution of Eng- 
land as confirmed in Magna Charta, which, indeed, with 
the Petition and Bill of Rights, he himself called the Eng- 
lishman’s political bible: all the strong and diversified 
powers of his intellect, in observation, judgment, and rapidly 
convincing argument, and all the array of his chivalrously 
generous feelings, did continual homage at the one sacred 
shrine: attempts from below to widen the area of the poli- 
tical edifice, that the mass of the people might come in, the 
aristocratic Whig would have laughed to scorn: insidious 
endeavours from above and within to shake the pillars of the 
temple, roused him repeatedly to overwhelming indignation. 
His eloquence found its most favourable field of display in 
two questions of his time : the famous elections of Wilkes for 
Middlesex, which were made the occasion of fierce debates 
as to the constitutional rights of the subject ; and the more 
important discussions on the American war. The former of 
these themes, in which Chatham stood forth as the cham- 
pion of the people against the supposed usurpation of the 
House of Commons, drew from him some of his most elec- 
tric flashes of passion and imagery. One is the speech in 
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1770, on the Marquis of Rockingham’s motion for an inquiry 
into the state of the nation; in which occurs the splendid 
passage beginning with the bold prayer for the prevalence 
of discord, if* freedom could not otherwise be preserved, 
thence passing to the parallel between the scriptural records 
and the charters of the English constitution, and ending 
with the stern allusion to the value which the Revolution 
of 1688 possessed as a warning for succeeding British mo- 
narchs. But it is to the American question that we owe 
his finest speeches; and on this subject we have a series of 
harangues, exhibiting in admirable union the argumentative, 
the imaginative, and the passionate elements of oratory, and 
invaluable to the student, both for their high rank in these 
points of excellence, for the pointed nervousness of the 
style, and for the singular force and nature of the rhetori- 
cal figures,—indignant interrogation, sudden self-correction, 
and anxious and solemn repetition. The finest of all is un- 
doubtedly the speech on the address to the throne in No- 
vember 1777. But no parliamentary speech whatever is more 
interesting, or more honourable to the speaker, than the ex- 
temporaneous address elicited from the old man in the same 
year, by the ministerial defence of the employment of the 
Indians in America. In the imperfectly reported speech 
which he delivered on that memorable evening, his last in 
public life, when he fell down in convulsions, on rising to 
reply to the attacks of the Duke of Richmond, he related 
the whole history of the war with America ; he repeated the 
predictions which he had himself day after day pronounced 
as warnings to the state ; and, like a dying prophet reproach- 
ing an unbelieving generation, he followed his recital of 
every prediction by the words, “ And so it proved!” 
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Burke’s speeches and political pamphlets compose by far 
the most valuable body of lessons in eloquence which our 
language possesses. They instruct us sometimes by those 
failures into which the orator was betrayed by his teeming, 
imaginative, and exciteable genius; but they teach us at 
least as often by examples of the most signal and splendid 
success. As Burke, more than any other of our statesmen, 
nourished the ambition of rivalling ancient eloquence, so his 
works, in the variety of their oratorical qualities, and in the 
finish which they frequently exhibit, do unquestionably come 
nearer than any others to the ancient character. They are, 
it is true, in their prevailing manner, more like to the ornate 
and redundant elocution of Cicero, than to the severe sim- 
plicity of the great Athenian; but some of their happiest 
images and thoughts are derived from Demosthenes, and 
some equally happy are not unworthy of him. Burke’s style, 
while it is highly argumentative, is distinguished, beyond 
that of any other political writer or speaker, for the conti- 
nual distrust which it exhibits in the hearers’ ability or wil- 
lingness to follow trains of pure argument: the. imagina- 
tion is constantly excited by illustration and imagery : and, 
to use our rhetorical terminology, the favourite argument 
is the example, instances real and fictitious being crowded 
upon each other, as if the speaker were resolutely deter- 
mined to appropriate one to every individual who listened 
to him ; and the argument being at length usually closed by 
a strongly worded aphorism, sometimes true and as often 
erroneous, very seldom logically proved by the arguments 
which have preceded it, but always strikingly illustrated by 
them, and exhibited in the most conciliating and attrac- 
tive light. Perhaps Burke’s oratorical skill and genius are 
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not anywhere displayed so remarkably as in his Reflections 
on the Revolution of France, in which the writer, besides 
the prejudice to which he exposed himself by his sudden 
change of party, had another and stronger disadvantage in 
his own mind; namely, that of defending and representing as 
paramount a series of principles in politics and legislation, 
which, if he had not substantively denied their truth, he had 
at least, in common with his party, always represented as 
subordinate to other principles which it was now his task to 
decry. But the man of genius did not shrink from the un- 
dertaking, and the powers of his remarkable mind bore him 
triumphantly through it; for no discourse could have been 
more skilfully conducted, or better calculated to make a 
strong impression. He even labours again and again to 
enlist in his new cause those feelings in favour of constitu- 
tional freedom, which he had so long been accustomed to 
rally round him; but he rests his hopes of success mainly 
on the excitement of other ideas and feelings, which he 
paints to the fancy in colours as bright as any in which his 
pencil was ever dipped. The horror of bloodshed, attach- 
ment to order, and fear of anarchy, now hold in the writer’s 
mind that prevailing place which had formerly belonged to 
the hatred of despotism and the love of freedom: the sen- 
timent of chivalrous devotion to kings and ladies is aroused 
by that beautifully and pathetically romantic picture of the 
‘Queen of France as the morning star: the departure of the 
ancient days of knightly strength and honour is seriously 
and warmly deplored; their very vices, it is declared, have 
given place to others worse, and their religious superstition is 
boldly preferred to the philosophical superstition of the mo- 
dern sceptics. Among Burke’s speeches, the masterpieces 
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are admittedly those on the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings, which compose a field too wide to be here surveyed. 
Of the minor speeches there is scarcely one that is not both 
characteristic and highly instructive. None of them pos- 
sesses greater variety than the speech of 1775 for Concilia- 
tion with America, the beauties of which it is not easy to 
select :—the vision of the guardian angel, who, drawing 
aside a curtain, displays the glories of Britain in sunshine, 
darkened but by one faint and distant spot (an image 
which, like many others of the same speaker, hovers on the 
very verge of poetry, and can scarcely have been successful 
in the House of Commons); the picturesque description of 
the kingdom of the backwoodsmen; the animated appeals 
to English freedom and free habits, like that in which he 
tells his hearers, that if they preach unconstitutional doc- 
trines to the Americans, their English speech will betray 
them ; the bold figures by which he introduces the resolu- 
tions which he was to move; and the classical image of 
the temple of peace, with which the oration closes. The 
speech of 1780, on Economical: Reform, is at once manly, 
practical, and well reasoned, and full of the most happily- 
conceived ridicule. The celebrated speech at Bristol, and 
that on Fox’s East India Bill, although possessing high ora- 
torical merit, and abounding with fine passages, are yet less 
valuable to the student than to the politician. The speech 
on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts exhibits Burke at once in his 
full strength, and with much of his weakness ; it is full of 
pertinent inferences from granted facts ; rich in picturesque 
oriental imagery ; and adorned by a profusion of oratorical 
figures, varying in character and success from the grand 
image of Hyder Ali and the cloud (borrowed from one or 
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more classical models), down to the familiar one which re- - 
presents the minister as sowing corruption broadcast, and 
the disgusting one in which a disliked adversary is com- 
pared to the most unclean of animals. 


Of Canning we mean to say very little, besides recom- 
mending his speeches to the student as exceedingly instruc- 
tive lessons. They are in the hands, and familiar to the 
recollection, of every one ; and no estimate of their merits 
could be complete which should not analyse, by way of com- 
parison, the oratory of one or more of his rivals who have 
not yet quitted the scene. In Canning’s speeches, the 
orator seldom rises into strong passion himself, and never 
elevates the audience along with him: the loftiest atmo- 
sphere in which he ever moves is that of noble and gene- 
rous feeling, expressed with warmth enough to kindle its 
glow in the breasts of others, but never so warmly as to de- 
prive either them or the speaker of perfect self-possession, 
The direct and ultimate appeal to the imagination is practis- 
ed much oftener and more boldly, and, in many beautiful 

y and poetical pictures, is conducted with singular taste and 
success: a keen and playful wit, now veiled in irony, now 
half disguised in bitter sarcasm, and now shedding a fiery 
shower of open invective, is everywhere present, and almost 
everywhere holds a prominent place; and the oration, con- 
sidered as an address to the understanding, is always clear 
and well reasoned, generally close and pointed, and often, in 
dealing with difficult materials, distinguished by consummate 
rhetorical skill. Of Canning’s ingenuity in debating a deli- 
cate and hazardous question, we can desire no better instance 
than his eloquent and most skilful argument against Parlia- 
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mentary Reform, delivered at the election-dinner at Liver- 
pool in 1818. The most passionate specimens of his elo- 
quence are contained in some of his speeches on Catholic 
Emancipation ; and his genius probably nowhere displayed 
- its powers so commandingly as in two of its latest efforts, 
the speech and reply on the projected invasion of Portugal 
by Spain, delivered in December 1826. 


THE END. 
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